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Border Patrol 
chief praises 
military for 
assistance in 
apprehensions 

By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
Border Patrol chief told lawmak¬ 
ers Thursday that support from 
National Guard and active-duty 
troops has been invaluable for 
her shorthanded organization, 
crediting servicemembers for 
contributing to the apprehension 
of more than 100,000 migrants 
since October. 

Chief Carla Provost, who has 
led the Border Patrol since Au¬ 
gust, said National Guard forces 
deployed mostly in Texas and 
Arizona have aided in some 
94,000 apprehensions in fiscal 
year 2019 and active-duty troops 
operating mobile surveillance 
cameras have contributed to an¬ 
other 15,600 apprehensions in that 
time. Provost, who was testifying 
alongside senior defense officials 
before a House subcommittee 
on border security, pledged she 
would continue to request the 
Pentagon’s help at the border as 
long as Border Patrol remained 
short-handed. 

“I have been forced to divert 
40% to 60% of Border Patrol’s 
manpower away from the bor¬ 
der as we process and care for 
nearly 435,000 families and chil¬ 
dren that have flooded across our 
southern border so far this year,” 
Provost said. “I know every agent 
I am forced to pull away from 
border security directly harms 
our ability to achieve [control of 
the border]. ... I wish I could tell 
you when our operations will re¬ 
turn to normal, but as long as we 
face this crisis I will continue to 
ask for [the Defense Department] 
support.” 

Provost stressed the military’s 
role in those apprehensions was 
primarily through surveillance, 
as law enforcement duties are 
solely conducted by Border Pa¬ 
trol agents. 

SEE BORDER ON PAGE 2 
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PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 


US drone shot down 

CENTCOM calls action by Iran’s Revolutionary Guard 
‘unprovoked attack’ as tensions with Tehran escalate 


By Nasser Karimi 
AND Jon Gambrell 
Associated Press 

TEHRAN, Iran — Iran’s Revolu¬ 
tionary Guard shot down a U.S. drone 
Thursday amid heightened tensions 
between Tehran and Washington over 
the collapsing nuclear deal with world 
powers, American and Iranian officials 
said, although they disputed the cir¬ 
cumstances of the incident. 

The Guard said it shot down the RQ- 
4 Global Hawk drone over Iranian air¬ 
space, while the U.S. said the downing 
happened over international airspace 
in the Strait of Hormuz. U.S. Central 
Command released a statement calling 
the downing an “unprovoked attack.” 

Lt. Gen. Joseph Guastella, command¬ 
er of U.S. Air Forces Central Com¬ 
mand, told reporters at the Pentagon 
that Iranian reports that the drone was 
shot down over Iran “are categorically 
false.” He said the drone was flying in 
international airspace over the Strait of 
Hormuz and Gulf of Oman near the area 
of the recent tanker attacks when it was 
shot down. He claimed the Guard fired 
a surface-to-air missile at the drone 

Background photo of RQ-4 Global Hawk courtesy of the U.S. Navy 



from a location near Goruk, Iran. 

“This was an unprovoked attack on 
a U.S. surveillance asset that had not 
violated Iranian airspace at any time 
during its mission,” Guastella said by 
phone from A1 Udeid Air Base in Qatar. 
“This attack is an attempt to disrupt 
our ability to monitor the area following 
recent threats to international shipping 
and the free flow of commerce.” 

The drone was flying at a high altitude 
about 21 miles from the nearest point of 
land on the Iranian coast when it was 
hit, he said. 

SEE DRONE ON PAGE 6 


May 12 

Four oil tankers are 
attacked off the 
coast of the United 
Arab Emirates. 

June 13 
Two oil tankers 
are attacked in 
the Gulf of Oman; 
U.S. Secretary of 
State Mike Pompeo 
blames Iran. 

June 16 

Pompeo says ‘no 
doubt’ Iran is behind 
the June 13 tanker 
explosions. 

June 17 

Iran threatens to 
speed up uranium 
production; 
the Pentagon 
announces it will 
send about 1,000 
new troops to 
the Middle East, 
describing them 
as primarily “force 
protection.” 

June 20 

Iran shoots down 
a U.S. naval 
surveillance drone 
near the Strait of 
Hormuz. 
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Border; Pentagon officials say 
deployment doesn’t degrade readiness 


Top court: 
Md. cross 
can stand 

By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Su¬ 
preme Court ruled Thursday that 
a 40-foot memorial cross can re¬ 
main on a public intersection in 
Bladensburg, Md., reversing a 
lower court decision that it vio¬ 
lated the First Amendment. 

The 7-2 ruling marks a vic¬ 
tory for the American Legion and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, which 
warned that if the cross was or¬ 
dered to be taken down, that 
decision could threaten “count¬ 
less” war memorials across the 
country. The “Peace Cross” has 
towered over Bladensburg for 94 
years, since it was dedicated as a 
memorial to 49 local men killed 
during World War I. 

Justice Samuel Alito wrote the 
m^ority opinion, noting the cross 
is “undoubtedly a Christian sym¬ 
bol” but has also come to repre¬ 
sent a historical landmark and a 
gathering place for veterans. 

“For many of these people, de¬ 
stroying or defacing the cross that 
has stood undisturbed for nearly 
a century would not be neutral 
and would not further the ideals 
of respect and tolerance embod¬ 
ied in the First Amendment,” 
Alito wrote. 

Justice Neil Gorsuch went fur¬ 
ther in his concurring opinion, 
writing that the court should’ve 
dismissed the case, rather than 
remanding it back to the lower 
court. 



Kevin Wolf/AP 


The Supreme Court ruled 
Thursday that a cross 
memorializing World War I 
soldiers, shown above earlier 
this year, can remain standing in 
Bladensbuig;, Md. 

In 2014, three local residents 
and the American Humanist As¬ 
sociation, which promotes ethics 
and the well-being of humanity 
without religion, filed suit against 
the planning commission to move 
or alter the monument, arguing 
that it violated the Establishment 
Clause of the First Amendment: 
“Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of 
religion.” 

A federal district court deter¬ 
mined in 2015 that the monu¬ 
ment served a secular purpose 
— to honor veterans, rather than 
promote Christianity. However, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the 4th Circuit thought differ¬ 
ently, ruling later the cross was 
unconstitutional. 

While the cross’s support¬ 
ers venerate the Peace Cross as 
a historical tribute to the war 
fallen, its opponents argue it pro¬ 
motes Christianity and excludes 
non-Christians. 

Justices Ruth Bader Ginsburg 
and Sonia Sotomayor dissented 
with the judgment Thursday. 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Enforcement actions along the 
southern border increased 99% 
from last year, according to Cus¬ 
toms and Border Protection data 
released June 5. Since October, 
agents have apprehended 593,507 
people, including 132,887 in May. 

A combination of active-duty 
troops — primarily soldiers and 
Marines — have been operating 
along the U.S. southern border 
since President Donald Trump 
ordered them there last year, 
calling the influx of migrants at¬ 
tempting to cross the border to 
request asylum a crisis. 

National Guard deploy¬ 
ments began in April 2018 and 
Trump sent active-duty forces in 
October. 

The number of troops has fluc¬ 
tuated during the mission, reach¬ 
ing at times nearly 10,000 Guard 
and active forces. 

Currently, about 2,600 active- 
duty servicemembers are de¬ 
ployed for the border mission in 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California, said Robert Salesses, 
the deputy assistant secretary 
of defense for homeland defense 
integration. Just more than 2,000 
National Guard troops are de¬ 
ployed primarily in Texas and 
Arizona with a “small number” 
in New Mexico and California, he 
said. 

To date, those deployments 
have cost the Pentagon about 
$400 million, Salesses said. 

Trump’s use of military troops 
to help in border operations has 
faced criticism, and Democrats 
on the subcommittee questioned 
officials Thursday about poten¬ 
tial impacts to combat readiness 
for the troops who deploy. 


The Penta¬ 
gon officials 
expressed 
little con¬ 
cern about 
readiness, 
saying most 
of the troops 
deployed to 
the mission 
are perform¬ 
ing duties 
akin to their 
normal mili¬ 
tary job. 

Those 
deployed 
troops in¬ 
clude engi¬ 
neers — who 
have strung 
razor wire 
and, more 
recently, 
painted bor¬ 
der barriers 
with so-called “anti-climb” paint 
— mechanics, truck drivers, pi¬ 
lots and helicopter crewmembers, 
and military police. 

The MPs have been deployed 
to provide protection for Border 
Patrol agents and other soldiers, 
and are barred from performing 
actual law enforcement duties — 
as are all military personnel—on 
American soil by long-standing 
federal law. 

“It doesn’t degrade readiness,” 
said Air Force Mqj. Gen. Michael 
McGuire, the chief of the Arizona 
National Guard. In some cases, 
he added, the deployments have 
better Guard troops, including 
Wisconsin Army National Guard 
soldiers who were able to conduct 
required training to operate up¬ 
dated Black Hawk helicopters 


while supporting Customs and 
Border Patrol at the border. 

Rep. Scott Peters, D-Calif, 
stopped short of criticizing the 
Pentagon’s border mission, but 
told the officials that he would 
prefer not to use the military in 
that role. 

“It would be my preference 
— and I suspect most of my col¬ 
leagues’ — to see CBP doing the 
CBP jobs and for [Border Patrol] 
to hire up so that the military 
could go back to more charac¬ 
teristically military functions, 
rather than border staffing,” said 
Peters, whose district includes 
many military posts such as 
Naval Base Coronado. 

Provost acknowledged Bor¬ 
der Patrol is working to fill gaps 
within its own ranks, but she said 
the process to hire federal agents 
can be tedious. She told Peters 
that her training academy was 
currently full of potential Border 
Patrol officers for the first time in 
recent memory. 

In addition to supporting Cus¬ 
toms and Border Patrol at the 
southern border, the Pentagon 
has recently approved a request 
from the Department of Health 
and Human Services to host about 
1,400 unaccompanied migrant 
children on a military base. 

Salesses told lawmakers that 
those children would be housed 
at the Army’s Fort Sill in Okla¬ 
homa, and children would begin 
arriving there in mid-July. 

The Pentagon is only providing 
the facility for the children to be 
held, Salesses said. HHS officials 
will be responsible for the de¬ 
tained children’s care. 


dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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Esper expected to press NATO on spending 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — Incoming acting 
Defense Secretary Mark Esper will head to Eu¬ 
rope next week where he is expected to press 
allies to increase spending while meeting with 
NATO defense ministers. 

On Tuesday, Pat Shanahan resigned as act¬ 
ing defense chief amid reports that disclosed 
episodes of domestic violence within his family 
during his time as a Boeing executive. President 
Donald Trump soon after named Esper, who was 
Army secretary, to the acting defense secretary 
role that he will formally assume Monday. 

Esper will then travel to Brussels, where 
NATO leaders are gathering Wednesday for two 
days of security talks. 

“The focus of his meetings will be reinforcing 
the US. commitment to strengthening the NATO 
alliance, ensuring more equitable burden shar¬ 
ing, bolstering NATO readiness and addressing 
regional security issues,” the Pentagon said in a 
statement Wednesday. 

Esper, who served as an executive at Raythe¬ 


on before serving as Army secretary, also grad¬ 
uated from West Point and served more than 10 
years on active duty. He fought in the Gulf War 
and later served in the Army Reserve. 

When he arrives in Brussels, he will face a 
NATO alliance that has been under strain dur¬ 
ing the past two years amid frequent criticisms 
from the White House. Trump has pressured 
NATO members to ramp up their spending and 
the defense secretary’s task has been to bring 
that message to Brussels. 

Former Defense Secretary Jim Mattis, in his 
first NATO meeting in 2017, put allies on notice 
when he said Washington could “moderate its 
commitment” if members didn’t begin carrying 
a larger share of the security burden in Europe. 

He continued to pressure allies during his ten¬ 
ure, but his emphasis on the value of NATO and 
alliances more broadly made Mattis a reassur¬ 
ing figure during his stops in Brussels. 

How long Esper will remain in his present 
role is uncertain. Trump has said he is leaning 
toward nominating Esper for the permanent 
defense secretary role, but nothing has been 
finalized. 



Davide Dalla MASSAHA/Courtesy of the U.S. Army 

Incoming acting Defense Secretary Mark Esper shakes hands with a soldier 
at the 173rd Airborne Brigade Combat Team's headquarters at Caserma 
Del Din in Vicenza, Italy, earlier this month. Next week, Esper will be in 
Europe for a gathering of NATO defense ministers. 


Report: General created 
negative work environment 


Canadian paratrooper dies, 

2 US soldiers hurt in exercise 


By Tom Vanden Brook 
USA Today 

WASHINGTON — The Marine Corps 
commandant’s former representative to 
Congress bullied his staff — including 
saying he’d castrate one of them — de¬ 
valued women and created a negative 
work environment, according to a Pen¬ 
tagon inspector general report released 
Wednesday. 

Brig. Gen. Norman Cooling was the 
focus of the inspector general’s investi¬ 
gation after the Senate Armed Services 
Committee com¬ 
plained about his i 
behavior in Feb¬ 
ruary 2018. The 
inspector general 
referred Cooling’s 
case back to the 
Marine Corps for 
discipline, and of¬ 
ficials there are re¬ 
viewing the report, 

M^. Brian Block, a I 
Marine spokesman, 
said Wednesday. 

In a letter to investigators. Cooling 
challenged their findings. He wrote 
that “’aggressive leadership is incor¬ 
rectly deemed by the investigator to be 
negative. 

“It was my responsibility to maintain 
the trust and confidence of my subordi¬ 
nates and I clearly pressed them to the 
point where some experienced work- 
related stress and may have questioned 
my motivations,” he wrote. “It should be 
noted that the comments perceived by 
some as inappropriate were related to 
substandard performance.” 

The Marine Corps removed Cooling 
from his post after seven months. He is 
currently assigned to the Marine Corps 
headquarters. Block said. 

A request for comment from Cooling 
was relayed to him by the Marine Corps, 
but there was no immediate response. 

The report on Cooling comes as the 
military continues to address abuse in 
its ranks, including sexual harassment 
and assault. 




Cooling 


Among the allegations substantiated 
by the inspector general against Cooling 
are: 

■ “He publicly yelled to a staff mem¬ 
ber that if the staff member did not give 
him requested budget information he 
would castrate the staff member.” 

■ The Senate complaint that Cooling 
told “members of his staff and a female 
Marine who was aiming to be a Ma¬ 
rine pilot that he would rather have his 
daughter work in a whorehouse than be 
a female Marine pilot.” 

■ In a meeting with Senate staff. Cool¬ 
ing “made the statement that opening 
combat roles to women had negatively 
impacted men because women are phys¬ 
ically inferior to men and men could no 
longer refer to their rifle parts by the 
names of female body parts.” 

Cooling disputed many of the findings 
in the report. 

For example, he wrote that the cas¬ 
tration comment was a joke and that he 
had used the term “brothel,” not whore¬ 
house. He denied making the comments 
about women in combat. 

The inspector general largely dis¬ 
agreed. Investigators interviewed 37 
witnesses and reviewed 11,650 emails. 

“We substantiated the allegation that 
Brig. Gen. Cooling’s overall course of 
conduct toward subordinates dispar¬ 
aged, bullied, humiliated them and de¬ 
valued women,” the report concluded. 
“We determined that Brig. Gen. Cooling 
conducted himself in a less than exem¬ 
plary manner in his treatment of sub¬ 
ordinates or in comments that devalued 
women on seven occasions during his 7 
month and 17 day tenure at (the Office 
of Legislative Affairs.)” 

The Marine Corps is reviewing the 
report and will take appropriate action. 
Block said. 

“The Marine Corps expects every 
Marine, uniformed and civilian — and 
particularly those in leadership posi¬ 
tions — to hold themselves to the highest 
standards in their personal and profes¬ 
sional conduct,” Block said in a state¬ 
ment. “When Marines fall short of our 
standards they are held accountable.” 


By John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany— A Canadian 
paratrooper was killed and three allied ser- 
vicemembers, including two Americans, 
were injured during an Army-led training 
exercise in Bulgaria, U.S. Army Europe and 
Canadian officials have said. 

Canadian paratrooper Patrick Labrie died 
after sustaining injuries during a parachute 
jump Tuesday near the Bulgarian village of 
Cheshnegirovo, said the Canadian Armed 
Forces. 

“The airborne jump was immediately sus¬ 
pended in order to attend to the paratroop¬ 
er,” USAREUR told Stars and Stripes on 
Thursday. “All casualties were immediately 
transported to local hospitals where one was 
pronounced dead, one was admitted for fur¬ 
ther evaluation, and two were treated and 
released.” 

Two of the injured soldiers were Ameri¬ 
can and the third was Canadian, USAREUR 
said. 

Canadian authorities are investigating what 
went wrong during the jump that killed Lab¬ 
rie. The Canadians and Americans jumped 
from separate planes. 


Labrie was a six-year veteran of the Cana¬ 
dian military, serving with the 2nd Regiment 
of the Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, ac¬ 
cording to the Toronto Sun. He was described 
by the unit’s commander, Lt. Col. Dan Mathe- 
son, as a “proud gunner” who could “fill 
a room with his presence,” the newspaper 
reported. 

The accident happened during the Army’s 
Swift Response exercise, in which around 
7,000 allied troops, including soldiers from 
the 82nd Airborne Division, are taking part. 

Swift Response is taking place at locations 
in Bulgaria, Croatia and Romania from June 
11 to 24. Led by the U.S. Global Response 
Force, it’s designed to demonstrate U.S. Euro¬ 
pean Command’s ability to deploy high-read¬ 
iness forces to an emergency while allowing 
airborne allies to train together. 

It’s one of several exercises taking place 
this summer in the Balkans and Black Sea 
region in southeastern Europe, where ten¬ 
sions have risen in recent years following the 
annexation of Crimea by Russia in 2014 and 
the ongoing conflict that ensued in eastern 
Ukraine. 

vandiver.iohn@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


Soldier found dead in Alaska barracks 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

A 20-year-old soldier was found dead Mon¬ 
day in his barracks at Fort Wainwright, Alas¬ 
ka, the Army said. 

The body of Spc. Charles Michael Bodey, 
assigned to the 1st Stryker Brigade Combat 
Team, 25th Infantry Division’s 5th Squadron, 
1st Cavalry Regiment, was discovered by fel¬ 
low soldiers, the service said in a statement 
Wednesday. 

The death is under investigation. 

Bodey was from Fresno, Calif, and joined 
the Army in August 2017. He trained at Fort 
Benning, Ga., and reported to Alaska in De¬ 
cember 2017. 

“Spc. Bodey was an essential member 
of Blackhawk Squadron over the past two 
years,” Lt. Col. Aaron Mock, commander of 


5-1 Cavalry, said in the statement. “He was 
a dedicated, loyal, and exceptionally skilled 
soldier, focused on performing the mission to 
the highest standards.” 

The discovery of Bodey’s body follows the 
deaths of at least three other soldiers in their 
living quarters in Alaska in the past year. 

In January, Sgt. Jorden Thomas Williams 
was found dead in his home in North Pole 
during a welfare check by law enforcement 
officers. 

Spc. Porfiro Gutierrez Jr. died in his 
barracks in September at Joint Base 
Elmendorf-Richardson. 

The body of Pfc. Ruben Gonzalez III was 
found in his barracks at Fort Wainwright in 
May last year. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 
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Canadian warships transit Taiwan Strait 


By Caitlin Doornbos 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, Japan — In 
a rare move Tuesday, the Canadian navy 
sent two warships through the Taiwan 
Strait, becoming the latest western coun¬ 
try to transit the contentious waterway, ac¬ 
cording to a Thursday report by Taiwan’s 
state-run Central News Agency. 

The Canadian Trade Office in Taipei, 
Canada’s de facto embassy in Taiwan, said 
Canada’s HMCS Regina and naval sup¬ 
ply ship Asterix made the trip through the 
strait because it was the “most practical 
route” between Cam Ranh Bay, Vietnam 

— where the two vessels made a port call 

— and Northeast Asia, according to CNA. 
The 100-mile-wide strait separates Taiwan 
from mainland China. 

“Transit through the Taiwan Strait is 
not related to making any statement,” the 
trade office said, according to CNA. 

The US. Navy has sailed the strait eight 


times since July, each time stating the trips 
are made to demonstrate “the US. com¬ 
mitment to a free and open Indo-Pacific.” 

China, which claims Taiwan as its own, 
asserts that ships must ask permission to 
transit the strait, but international law de¬ 
clares it an open waterway. 

Canada’s transit was also likely meant 
as a message to Beijing, which regularly 
protests foreign transits through the strait, 
according to Stephen Nagy, a senior associ¬ 
ate professor of politics and international 
studies at International Christian Univer¬ 
sity in Tokyo and a distinguished fellow of 
the Asia Pacific Foundation, Canada. 

Nagy said strait transits are “very indi¬ 
rect signals” of disapproval of China’s as¬ 
sertion of dominance in the South China 
Sea. Beijing has been growing its power 
there, claiming and militarizing 27 islets 
and land features since 2012, despite inter¬ 
national law denying the claims. 

“Middle powers are about bolstering in¬ 
ternational institutions and international 


law so they can restrain the power of very 
big countries,” Nagy said. 

He said Canada’s actions represent a 
“dramatic shift” from three years ago, 
when the Canadian navy “was really not a 
presence within the region.” 

“They view that China is going to present 
a bigger risk going forward and they have 
to demonstrate some resolve through ships 
in the region,” Nagy said. “I think sailing 
through the Taiwanese strait is part of a 
broader expansion of Canadian naval ac¬ 
tivities in the Indo-Pacific.” 

While the US. is a regular visitor to the 
strait, other nations rarely make the trip. 
France in April sailed its frigate Ven- 
demiaire through the strait, and China in 
response disinvited France from its in¬ 
ternational naval parade later that month 
celebrating the Chinese navy’s 70th anni¬ 
versary, according to an April 25 Reuters 
report. 

Germany is also considering making a 
Taiwan Strait transit, according to a June 


5 Politico report. 

Last week, China made its own statement 
by sailing the carrier Liaoning and five 
other vessels, including two guided-mis- 
sile destroyers and two frigates, through 
the Miyako Strait between the main island 
of Okinawa and Miyako Island, both part 
of Japan’s Okinawa prefecture. The car¬ 
rier is heading into the South China Sea, 
the South China Morning Post reported 
Thursday. 

Nagy said allied countries must make 
“more coordinated efforts” if they want to 
send a stronger message to Beijing. 

“Regularized coordinated efforts would 
be a message to Beijing that their behav¬ 
ior is causing these countries to coalesce 
in some kind of alignment that is meant to 
constrain Beijing’s behavior,” Negy said. 

The US. has made one transit of the 
strait each month since January but has 
not conducted one in June. 

doornbos.caitlin@stripesxom 
Twitter; @CaitlinDoornbos 


Airmen honor fallen security forces K-9 in South Korea 


By Matthew Keeler 
Stars and Stripes 

KUNSAN AIR BASE, South 
Korea — Airmen from the 8th 
Fighter Wing gathered Wednes¬ 
day at the base theater to mark the 
passing of a comrade who gave 
eight years of service to the US. 
Air Force and to South Korea. 

Ooyvey, a 9-year-old military 
working dog, died June 6, suc¬ 
cumbing quickly to liver disease 
and surrounded at the end by her 
human friends, said Tech. Sgt. 
John Whisman, the 8th Security 
Forces Squadron kennel master. 

“While we all fought to save her 
life, we never had the chance to 
truly say goodbye and say thank 
you for her selfless service to this 
country,” said Whisman. 

Ooyvey was unlike most other 
working dogs, he said. Born Dec. 
11, 2009, and raised as a foster 
puppy in San Antonio, she entered 
service at Lackland Air Force 
Base, Texas, on July 18,2011. 

Most of the military working 
dogs on Kunsan are purchased 
from vendors in Europe, Whis¬ 
man told the formal gathering. 
“Ooyvey was not purchased but 
bred at Lackland by two other 
MWDs that had the genetic 
makeup for what we look for in 
military working dogs.” 

At age 2, she arrived at Kunsan 
Air Base and went to work look¬ 
ing for possible explosives and 
working routine patrols through¬ 
out the installation. 

“Her daily mission in life was 
to keep the personnel of Kunsan, 
who call this place home, safe,” 
Whisman said. “Every day and 
through all weather conditions, 
she kept us safe.” 

But Ooyvey also rubbed shoul¬ 
ders with the rich, famous and 
powerful. She put on demonstra¬ 
tions for visiting country artists 
Kellie Pickier, Trace Adkins, 
Brantley Gilbert, The Band Perry, 
rock band Kiss, news anchor Al 
Roker and actor Bruce Willis. 

“Willis actually put the bite 




suit on at the kennels and caught 
her,” Whisman said. “Willis said 
although she is little, she packs a 
huge punch and is very intense.” 

The Air Force provided her ser¬ 
vices to the 2018 Winter Olympics 
at Pyeongchang, South Korea, 
and in 2017 to South Korean 
President Moon Jae-in. In 2014, 
she provided the same service for 


a USO tour in South Korea. 

“Our K-9s have some of the 
most diverse and challenging 
missions on the air base,” said 
Lt. Col. Eric Horst, commander 
of the 8th Security Forces Squad¬ 
ron. “They are the warriors that 
stay on the job through wind, rain, 
snow and heat. These members of 
our units don’t call in sick or take 


Above: A photo of military 
working dog Ooyvey is displayed 
at a memorial ceremony on 
Kunsan Air Base, South Korea, 
on Wednesday. Left: Staff Sgt. 
Dominic Williams, Ooyvey’s 
handler, was presented with a 
U.S. flag during the ceremony. 

Photos by Matthew KEELER/Stars and Stripes 

leave, they simply show up and 
every day get the job done.” 

Staff Sgt. Dominic Williams, 
Ooyvey’s last handler, shared 
some of his memories from the 10 
months he served alongside her. 

“Her patrol work reflected how 
smart, disciplined and how many 
years of hard work and experi¬ 
ence she actually had,” Williams 
said. “There was also nothing that 
got her more excited than when it 
was time to feed. Someone new to 
the kennels would have thought 
that there was a pig in the ken¬ 
nels, snorting, wagging her tail 
and slobbering uncontrollably.” 


Williams was presented with 
a freshly folded U.S. flag, keep¬ 
ing with traditions following 
the death of a servicemember. 
Ooyvey’s urn will be kept at the 
kennels at Kunsan. 

“Ooyvey was sweet, made me 
laugh, and filled that void in my 
heart that can only be filled by a 
select few, even more so a dog,” 
he said. “It was an honor to work 
alongside her.” 

keeler.matthewdistripes.com 
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Ramstein airman 
guilty of sexual 
assault and theft 


Warship to be named for Inouye 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 



v; ^ 


Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


Irene Hirano Inouye, left, and Frank Wood, a welder, authenticate the 
keel of the future destroyer USS Daniel Inouye at Bath Iron Works, 
Maine, in 2018. The Inouye will be christened Saturday. 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

RAMSTEIN AIR BASE, Ger¬ 
many — After sexually assaulting 
a drunk airman in the airman’s 
own dormitory bed last year, Air¬ 
man 1st Class Jordan Hickman 
left the victim’s door as he found 
it — cracked open — and left, car¬ 
rying a PlayStation console under 
his arm. 

Video footage from a security 
camera would show Hickman 
spent 19 minutes in the victim’s 
room after closing the door and 
turning off the lights inside, as 
described at a general court-mar¬ 
tial at Ramstein this week. 

On Wednesday, a military judge 
found Hickman guilty of sexual 
assault and larceny. 

Hickman, a member of the 86th 
Vehicle Readiness Squadron, was 
sentenced Thursday morning to 
three years in prison, a punish¬ 
ment that also includes a dishon¬ 
orable discharge and an order to 
forfeit all pay and allowances. 

Hickman, 20, will also have to 
register as a sex offender. 

He faced up to 30 years in pris¬ 
on, the maximum confinement 
for sexual assault under military 
law. 

The defense characterized the 
case as “two young men” drink¬ 
ing alcohol and “experimenting.” 
They raised the possibility that 
the victim, whom by all witness 
accounts was highly intoxicated, 
may have consented to a sexual 
act while in an alcohol-induced 
blackout, which would explain 
why he had no memory of the 
event the next day. 

But the government said it was 
implausible to think the victim 
suddenly woke up and agreed to 
sex with someone he hardly knew 
after he was left passed out on his 
dormitory bed. 

“This is worse than facing an 
attacker in the bushes,” prosecu¬ 
tor M^. Matthew Tusing said. 
“He couldn’t even fight back.” 

The assault occurred after a 
raucous dorm party that began 
on May 4, 2018, one teeming with 
alcohol and upward of 75 people, 
according to court testimony. 

The victim wore a Chewbacca 
one-piece costume to the party 
since it was Star Wars Day. He 
testified he drank eight to nine 
red Solo Cups of “jungle juice” 
— the party beverage consisting 
of rum, vodka, tequila and gin, 
diluted with Hawaiian Punch and 
chunks of fruit. 

One of the victim’s last memo¬ 
ries from the evening, he testi¬ 
fied, was standing up on a table 
and saying, “May the Fourth be 
with you,” a moment that was re¬ 
corded on Snapchat and played in 


This is worse than 
facing an attacker 
in the bushes. He 
couldn’t even fight 
back. ^ 

Maj. Matthew Tusing 

prosecutor 


court. 

Hickman was also at the party 
and said to be drinking. He was 
among the airmen who helped 
carry the victim, whom by this 
time was having trouble walking, 
back to his dormitory room. 

The victim was left on his bed. 
His door was left cracked open, 
so airmen could check on him, 
according to court testimony. 

The next day, after the vic¬ 
tim woke up, he testified to feel¬ 
ing pain when trying to use the 
bathroom. 

He walked to Security Forces 
and ended up at Landstuhl Re¬ 
gional Medical Center. Hickman’s 
DNA from bodily fluids was found 
on the victim. 

Video footage from the securi¬ 
ty camera in the hallway outside 
the victim’s dormitory room tied 
Hickman to the crime scene. 

Soon after helping the victim 
into his room and leaving with 
everyone else, Hickman was seen 
entering the victim’s room again 
— this time alone — and closing 
the door behind him. 

His behavior at the door was 
telling, lawyers for the govern¬ 
ment said. 

“He does not knock,” Tus¬ 
ing said, addressing Air Force 
Judge Lt. Col. Christina Jimenez, 
“He walks right in. They are 
strangers. 

“When he left, he left with the 
lights off and the door cracked.” 

Hickman knew the victim “was 
passed out when he arrived; he 
knew he was passed out when he 
left,” Tusing said. 

Hickman in a statement before 
the judge tearfully apologized for 
his actions. 

“My intent was to make sure 
(the victim) was OK,” he said. 
“After arriving there, I made 
poor choices.” 

The victim also addressed the 
court, describing bouts of anxi¬ 
ety and trouble sleeping since the 
assault. 

“I will never outlive, outgrow 
or forget this incident,” he said. 

svan.jennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 


FORT SHAFTER, Hawaii 
— The Navy on Saturday will 
christen its newest Arleigh 
Burke-class destroyer, a warship 
named for a Hawaiian hero of 
World War II who was awarded 
the Medal of Honor. 

The future USS Daniel Inouye 
will be christened during a cer¬ 
emony in Bath, Maine, where the 
ship was constructed, the Navy 
said. 

Once it joins the fleet, the Dan¬ 
iel Inouye will be home-ported at 
Joint Base Pearl Harbor-Hickam, 
marking the 10th destroyer of its 
class to call Hawaii home. 

Daniel Inouye served as a U.S. 
senator for Hawaii from 1963 
until he died in 2012 at age 87. His 
personal interest in America’s 
military and his seniority on key 
Senate committees helped main¬ 
tain a steady flow of Defense De¬ 
partment spending to Hawaii. 

His widow, Irene Hirano In¬ 
ouye, is the ship’s sponsor and will 
christen it by breaking a bottle of 
sparkling wine across its bow. 

Sen. Mazie Hirono, D-Hawaii, 
will deliver the ceremony’s key¬ 
note address. 

Navy Secretary Ray Mabus 
chose Inouye as the ship’s name¬ 
sake in 2013. Its formal designa¬ 
tion will be DDG-118. 

Inouye joined the Army in 
1943, serving with the legendary 
442nd Infantry Regimental Com¬ 
bat Team, composed primarily of 
Nisei, second-generation Japa¬ 
nese immigrants to America. 


which the regiment was shipped 
out to France. There he was part 
of the effort to relieve the so-called 
“Lost Battalion” of the 141st In¬ 
fantry Regiment, 36th Division, 
made up mostly of Texas Army 
National Guardsmen, which was 
surrounded by German troops, 
according to a biography pub¬ 
lished by the Naval History and 
Heritage Command. 

He escaped likely death when 
an enemy round hit him in the 
chest just above the heart, but the 
bullet was deflected by a pair of 
silver dollar coins he carried in 
his breast pocket. 

The regiment returned once 
again to Italy, where, as a second 
lieutenant, Inouye led a platoon 


through a hail of enemy fire as 
they attacked a rail junction. 

Fire from three German ma¬ 
chine guns halted the platoon’s 
advance up a ridge, but Inouye 
crawled up the slope to within 
a few yards of one of the guns, 
tossed grenades and destroyed it. 

He quickly destroyed a second 
machine gun. He continued the 
attack even after being wounded 
by a sniper, but a grenade shat¬ 
tered his right arm, damaged so 
badly that surgeons had to ampu¬ 
tate it. 

He belatedly received the 
Medal of Honor in June 2000 for 
his actions that day. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 


He first fought in Italy, after 
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Drone: Trump warns Iran over drone attack; calls it ‘very bad mistake’ 



Erik HiLDEBRANOT/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 

Iran’s Revolutionary Guard shot down a Global Hawk drone on Thursday. The U.S. said the attack 
occurred over international airspace, while Iran said it happened over itis territory. 


Iran’s attack marks first known successful 
strike on high-flying Global Hawk drone 


By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

Iran’s attack on a U.S. Global 
Hawk unmanned reconnais¬ 
sance aircraft Thursday marks 
the first known instance of an 
adversary shooting down the 
workhorse drone in its nearly 
18-year operational history. 

The RQ-4A Global Hawk 
maritime surveillance drone 
was flying in international air¬ 
space over the Strait of Hor¬ 
muz when it was downed by an 
Iranian surface-to-air missile, 
U.S. Central Command said in 
a statement, though Tehran has 
claimed it was flying in Iranian 
airspace. 

The aircraft is believed to 
be one of five the Air Force 
originally procured and then 
transferred to the Navy since 
2006 to be used as a platform 
for that service’s MQ-4C Tri¬ 
ton variant, which has yet to be 
deployed. 

The Global Hawk is the larg¬ 
est U.S. unmanned aerial sys¬ 
tem and can cost $100 million, 
depending on configuration. 
They are meant to fly high 
enough to make them less vul¬ 
nerable to adversaries. 


The attack is at least the 
third time this month that Iran 
or its proxies have taken a shot 
at unmanned military aircraft, 
according to U.S. officials. 

The size and expense of the 
Global Hawk makes it a signifi¬ 
cant loss, said Ulrike Franke, a 
policy fellow at the European 
Council on Foreign Relations 
specializing in drone research. 

U.S. drones have typically 
flown over countries without 
the defensive capabilities to 
take out a high-flying surveil¬ 
lance aircraft, such as Afghani¬ 
stan and Pakistan. 

“They aren’t made for peer- 
to-peer competition,” Franke 
said of the Global Hawk. 

With a 131-foot wingspan, 
bigger than a Boeing 737 pas¬ 
senger jet, they’re capable of 
flying at altitudes of 60,000 feet 
for more than 34 hours with a 
range of nearly 15,000 miles, 
an Air Force fact sheet says. 

They’ve operated since short¬ 
ly after 9/11, and at least seven 
have crashed due to equipment 
failures since 2001. The mili¬ 
tary has not said what caused 
the crash of an eighth Global 
Hawk aircraft off the coast of 
Spain last June. 


Some Global Hawks are de¬ 
ployed to A1 Dahfra Air Base in 
the United Arab Emirates, The 
Associated Press reported. 

A maritime patrol version 
appears to have flown from 
Maryland to A1 Dahfra last Fri¬ 
day, according to the Twitter 
account @aircraftspots, which 
tracks military air movements. 

An Iranian road-mobile air 
defense system shot the drone 
down, Iran’s state-run media 
reported. First unveiled in 
2014, it can target up to four 
aircraft at a time at altitudes of 
about 16 to 19 miles and ranges 
out to 45 miles, the Iranian De¬ 
fense Ministry’s Tsensim News 
Agency said. 

Iran has previously sought 
to shoot down or capture U.S. 
drones in the region. In 2011, it 
seized an RQ-170 flown by the 
CIA, which it used to reverse- 
engineer its own variant. 

It’s not clear whether there 
will be anything left of the RQ- 
4A shot down Thursday for 
Iran to glean any intelligence 
from it, Franke said. 

“I would assume that very 
little is left,” she said. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

At the White House, President 
Donald Trump told reporters in 
the Oval Office that Iran “made 
a very bad mistake,” because 
the drone was over international 
waters. Asked how he would re¬ 
spond, Trump replied, “You’ll 
find out.” 

Previously, the U.S. military al¬ 
leged Iran had fired a missile at 
another drone last week that was 
responding to the attack on two 
oil tankers near the Gulf of Oman. 
The United States blames Iran for 
the attack on the ships, but Teh¬ 
ran denies it was involved. 

The attacks come against the 
backdrop of heightened tensions 
between the United States and 
Iran following Trump’s decision 
to withdraw from Tehran’s nucle¬ 
ar deal a year ago. 

Separately, Saudi Arabia said 
Thursday that Yemen’s Iran-al¬ 
lied Houthi rebels launched a 
rocket targeting a desalination 
plant in the kingdom the previ¬ 
ous night. The White House said 
Trump was briefed about that 
attack. 

Iran has quadrupled its produc¬ 
tion of low-enriched uranium and 
threatened to boost its enrich¬ 
ment closer to weapons-grade 
levels, trying to pressure Europe 
for new terms to the 2015 nuclear 
deal. 

In recent weeks, the United 
States has sped an aircraft carrier 
to the Mideast and deployed addi¬ 
tional troops alongside the tens of 
thousands already in the region. 
From Yemen, the Houthis have 
launched bomb-laden drones into 
neighboring Saudi Arabia. 

All that has raised fears that a 
miscalculation or further rise in 
tensions could push the United 
States and Iran into an open con¬ 
flict, some 40 years after Tehran’s 
Islamic Revolution. Thursday’s 
drone incident marks the first 
direct Iranian-claimed attack on 
the United States amid the crisis. 

“We do not have any intention 
for war with any country, but we 
are fully ready for war,” Revolu¬ 
tionary Guard commander Gen. 
Hossein Salami said in a televised 
address. 

Russian President Vladimir 
Putin called for caution, warn¬ 
ing any war between Iran and the 
U.S. would be a “catastrophe for 
the region as a minimum.” 

Iran’s paramilitary Revolution¬ 
ary Guard, which answers only to 
Supreme Leader Ayatollah Ali 
Khamenei, said it shot down the 
drone Thursday morning when it 
entered Iranian airspace near the 
Kouhmobarak district in south¬ 
ern Iran’s Hormozgan province. 
Kouhmobarak is some 750 miles 
southeast of Tehran and close to 
the Strait of Hormuz. 

The Guard said it shot down 
the drone at 4:05 a.m. after it col¬ 
lected data from Iranian terri¬ 
tory, including the southern port 
of Chahbahar near Iran’s border 
with Pakistan. Iran used its air 
defense system known as Third of 
Khordad to shoot down the drone 
— a truck-based missile system 
that can fire up to 18 miles into 


the sky, the semi-official Fars 
news agency reported. 

Iran’s state-run IRNA news 
agency, citing the Guard, identi¬ 
fied the drone as an RQ-4 Global 
Hawk, which cost over $100 mil¬ 
lion apiece and can fly higher 
than 10 miles in altitude and stay 


in the air for over 24 hours at a 
time. They have a distinguish¬ 
able hump-shaped front and an 
engine atop. Their wingspan is 
bigger than that of a Boeing 737 
passenger jet. 

The Guard described the 
drone as being launched from the 


southern Persian Gulf but did not 
elaborate. American RQ-4 Global 
Hawks are stationed at the Al- 
Dhafra Air Base in the United 
Arab Emirates, near the capital, 
Abu Dhabi. Associated Press 
journalists saw the drones on the 
base’s tarmac during a March 


2016 visit by then-Vice President 
Joe Biden. 

The CENTCOM statement said 
the RQ-4A Global Hawk mari¬ 
time surveillance drone was shot 
down by an Iranian surface-to-air 
missile while in international air¬ 
space over the Strait of Hormuz, 
the narrow mouth of the Persian 
Gulf through which 20% of all 
global oil moves. 

The U.S. has been worried 
about international shipping 
through the Strait of Hormuz 
since the limpet mine attacks in 
May and June. 

“Iranian reports that the air¬ 
craft was over Iran are false,” 
CENTCOM said, adding that 
“this was an unprovoked attack 
on a U.S. surveillance asset in in¬ 
ternational airspace.” 

In Iran, Salami, speaking to 
a crowd in the western city of 
Sanandqj, described the Ameri¬ 
can drone as “violating our na¬ 
tional security border.” 

“Borders are our red line,” 
Salami said. “Any enemy that 
violates the borders will be 
annihilated.” 

Iran’s Foreign Ministry sepa¬ 
rately protested the drone, saying 
it entered Iranian territory. 

Iran has claimed to have shot 
down American drones in the 
past. In the most-famous incident, 
in December 2011, Iran seized an 
RQ-170 Sentinel flown by the CIA 
to monitor Iranian nuclear sites 
after it entered Iranian airspace 
from neighboring Afghanistan. 
The Iranians later reverse-engi¬ 
neered the drone to create their 
own variants. 

Meanwhile, Saudi Arabia said 
Yemen’s Houthi rebels fired a 
rocket at a desalination plant in 
al-Shuqaiq, a city in the king¬ 
dom’s Jizan province. The state- 
run Saudi Press Agency quoted 
military spokesman Col. Turki 
al-Maliki as saying the attack 
caused no damage and wounded 
no one. The Yemeni rebel Al- 
Masirah satellite news channel 
earlier said the Houthis targeted 
a power plant in Jizan, near the 
kingdom’s border with Yemen, 
with a cruise missile. 

White House spokeswoman 
Sarah Sanders said Trump had 
been “briefed on the reports of a 
missile strike in the kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia.” 

“We are closely monitoring the 
situation and continuing to con¬ 
sult with our partners and allies,” 
Sanders said. 

It wasn’t immediately clear why 
Trump would be briefed about an 
attack that caused no damage or 
casualties. 

A Saudi-led coalition has been 
battling the Houthis since March 
2015 in Yemen, the Arab world’s 
poorest nation now pushed to the 
brink of famine by the conflict. 
In recent weeks, the Houthis 
have launched a new campaign, 
sending missiles and bomb-laden 
drones into Saudi Arabia. 

Stars and Stripes staff writer Caitlin M. 
Kenney contributed to this story. 
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Witness: SEAL belittled 
victim after stabbing him 



Julie Watson/AP 


Navy Special Operations Chief Edward Gallagher, shown leaving a 
military courtroom on Naval Base San Diego with his wife, Andrea, is 
on trial in the killing of a young ISIS prisoner in 2017. 


By Julie Watson 
AND Brian Melley 
Associated Press 

SAN DIEGO — A decorated 
Navy SEAL suddenly plunged a 
knife into the neck of a wounded 
young Islamic State prisoner, 
killing him, and later scoffed that 
he was “just an ISIS dirtbag,” for¬ 
mer comrades testified at a war 
crimes trial. 

Dylan Dille and Craig Miller 
took the stand Wednesday at the 
San Diego court-martial of Spe¬ 
cial Operations Chief Edward 
Gallagher, who has pleaded not 
guilty to murder and attempted 
murder stemming from his 2017 
tour of duty in Iraq. 

More former SEALs were ex¬ 
pected to testify on Thursday in a 
case that has drawn the attention 
of President Donald Trump and 
revealed a rare rift in the typical¬ 
ly tight-knit elite special forces. 

Testifying on the second day 
of trial, Dille said when a radio 
call announced the prisoner was 
wounded on May 3, 2017, Galla¬ 
gher replied, “Don’t touch him; 
he’s all mine.” 

The captive was on the hood of 


a Humvee fading in an out of con¬ 
sciousness with only a minor leg 
wound visible when Iraqi forces 
delivered him to a SEAL com¬ 
pound in Mosul. 

Dille said he was not the griz¬ 
zled warrior he expected to find. 

“He looked about 12 years old,” 
Dille said. “He had a wristwatch 
around his bicep. He was rail 
thin.” 

Gallagher, a trained medic, 
began treating the boy’s injuries. 
When he applied pressure to his 
leg wound, the boy shot up in 
pain. 

Miller, then a special warfare 
operator first class who has since 
been promoted to chief, said he 
put his foot on the boy’s chest to 
keep him down. 

Miller briefly stepped away 
and said when he returned he saw 
Gallagher unexpectedly plunge a 
knife twice into the boy’s neck 
“right here on the right side in the 
jugular vein,” he said tapping the 
spot above the collar of his dress 
whites. 

Blood spurted out and another 
SEAL jumped back and grabbed 
his medical bag. Miller said. 

Defense lawyers say Gallagher 


treated the prisoner for a col¬ 
lapsed lung suffered in a blast 
from an air strike. He made an 
incision in his throat to insert a 
tube to clear the airway. 

They claim that disgruntled 
sailors fabricated the murder ac¬ 
cusations because he was a de¬ 
manding platoon leader and they 
didn’t want him promoted. 

Miller said he immediately re¬ 
ported the stabbing to an officer 
but didn’t pursue a more formal 
complaint until months after re¬ 
turning from deployment. 

He acknowledged he never took 
photos of the enemy’s wounds or 
tried to document the incident. 

No corpse was ever recovered, 
no autopsy was performed and no 
forensic evidence was gathered. 

Miller struggled with recalling 
details from that day. He didn’t 
remember the platoon flying a 
drone over the dead body — not 
even after seeing video in court 
that showed him smiling nearby. 

After the boy died, Gallagher’s 
reenlistment ceremony was con¬ 
ducted next to the corpse. Miller 
and other troops were in photos of 
the event. 

Later that day, Dille said Gal¬ 


lagher confronted him and other 
senior enlisted men and said he 
knew they were upset with what 
happened. 

“This was just an ISIS dirt- 
bag,” Dille said Gallagher told 
the group. 

Defense lawyer Tim Parlatore 
questioned why Dille never con¬ 
fronted Gallagher or reported 
him to superiors until after de¬ 
ployment. Parlatore also accused 
Dille, Miller and other officers 
who discussed concerns about 
Gallagher in a chat room of co¬ 
ordinating a campaign to oust 
Gallagher. 

“My truth is watertight, Mr. 
Parlatore,” Dille said. 

Dille also said that he also be¬ 
lieved Gallagher had fired at 


Iraqi civilians from a sniper’s po¬ 
sition several times, including an 
instance on June 18, 2017, when 
an old man was shot by the Tigris 
River. 

Dille was also a sniper and was 
near Gallagher during the shoot¬ 
ings but didn’t see him pull the 
trigger. 

After hearing a gunshot com¬ 
ing from Gallagher’s position and 
seeing the old man fall, Dille said 
he looked through his scope and 
saw the man bleeding through his 
white clothing. He said Gallagher 
then radioed that he thought he 
had missed the old man. 

Defense lawyer Marc Mukasey 
objected to the testimony, saying 
descriptions of the alleged shoot¬ 
ings were “wildly vague.” 


UN envoy: Goal now must be Afghan-Taliban peace talks 


By Edith M. Lederer 

Associated Press 

UNITED NATIONS — All 
peace efforts in Afghanistan in¬ 
cluding a new initiative by Ger¬ 
many and Qatar for talks among 
Afghans must be aimed at start¬ 
ing formal negotiations between 
the government and the Taliban, 
the U.N. envoy for the war-torn 
country said Wednesday. 

Tadamichi Yamamoto told the 
Security Council he’s encour¬ 
aged by increasing support for a 
political settlement and called on 
countries “with direct contacts 
and with influence over the Tal¬ 
iban to intensify their efforts to¬ 
ward this goal.” 

Germany’s deputy U.N. ambas¬ 
sador, Jurgen Schulz, said there is 
“great support” from the Afghan 
government, other key political 
actors and civil society for an 
“Intra-Afghan Dialogue Confer¬ 
ence” in the Qatar capital Doha. 

But he said there are still “ob¬ 
stacles,” stressing the need for a 
united international community 
to send the Taliban and other 
Afghan parties a clear message 
“that it is time to talk about a 
common future.” 

The first talks between the 
Taliban and the Kabul govern¬ 
ment were scheduled to start in 
late April in Qatar but were in¬ 
definitely postponed after a fall¬ 
ing out over the delegations that 
should attend. 

Before the postponement, U.S. 


special peace envoy Zalmay 
Khalilzad, who has met on sev¬ 
eral occasions with the Taliban 
and has pressed for Afghan- 
to-Afghan talks, had hoped the 
Qatar meeting would bring the 
sides closer to a “road map” for a 
future Afghanistan. 

With political efforts stalemat¬ 
ed, Afghan government forces on 
the ground face not only a resur¬ 
gent Taliban but also militants 
from Islamic State. 

A report by U.N. experts circu¬ 
lated Wednesday said the number 
of Taliban fighters, facilitators 
and noncombatants are estimated 
at approximately 100,000. 

The experts monitoring sanc¬ 
tions against the Taliban said that 
during the past 12 months, “con¬ 
trol of 40 percent to 50 percent of 
Afghan territory was contested 
between the Taliban and govern¬ 
ment forces.” 

The panel of expert said be¬ 
tween 25 and 30 districts are now 
reported to be under full Taliban 
control, roughly double the num¬ 
ber it reported last year. 

“The Taliban have continued 
to undermine the morale of the 
Afghan National Defense and 
Security Forces by carrying out 
nocturnal attacks against isolated 
checkpoints, aided by new sup¬ 
plies of night vision scopes and 
sniper rifles arriving into Taliban 
arsenals,” the panel said. 

“This simple yet effective tac¬ 
tic has aided the Taliban’s battle 
for control of rural areas and is 
likely a key reason for the Afghan 


National Defense and Security 
Forces ceding further ground 
to Taliban forces this year in 
an effort to consolidate govern¬ 
ment-held areas without taking 
excessive casualties in remote 


military outposts,” it said. 

The experts said the Taliban 
remain the primary partner for 
all “foreign terrorist groups” op¬ 
erating in Afghanistan, including 
al-Qaida, except for ISIS. 


The experts also noted that the 
Taliban took advantage of parlia¬ 
mentary elections last October 
“to harass overstretched govern¬ 
ment forces and disrupt the pro¬ 
cess itself” 
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US, Romania 
fire missiles 
over Black Sea 


By Martin E gnash 
Stars and Stripes 

CAPU MIDIA, Romania — 
U.S. troops participating in an air 
defense exercise with Romanian 
forces on Thursday fired a bar¬ 
rage of missiles over the Black 
Sea, including the first Patriot 
missiles to be launched over con¬ 
tinental Europe. 

The exercise allowed the NATO 
partners to work together to shoot 
down drones flying over the Black 
Sea, which has become a focus of 
NATO attention since the Russian 
annexation in 2014 of Ukraine’s 
Crimean Peninsula, located just 
150 miles across the sea from the 
Romanian missile range. 

It also allowed the U.S. to show¬ 
case the Patriots — made by U.S. 
defense contractor Raytheon—to 
Romania, which is in the process 
of acquiring the system and plans 
to field it next year. 

In addition to Patriots, U.S. 
troops fired Stingers from the 
Avenger missile system, while 
the Romanian air force launched 
U.S.-made Hawk missiles as well 
as Soviet SA-6s and SA-8s. 

Surface-to-air missile systems 


Watch as the Patriot missiles 
are fired during Exercise Saber 
Guardian: 

stripes.com/go/romania 




are vital to Romania’s defense 
and the defense of the Black Sea 
region, said Lt. Col. Justin Shank, 
the commander of the 10th Army 
Air Missile Defense Command. 

Working with older Soviet-era 
missile launchers presented some 
technical difficulties during the 
exercise, which was intended to 
help the two allies synchronize 
their missile tracking, targeting 
and firing capabilities, he noted. 

“But we have the right soldiers 
with the right skills to integrate 
these systems and mitigate these 
challenges, so in the event that we 
do have to fight together, we’re 
prepared to do just that,” Shank 
added. 

The live-firing exercise was 
part of Exercise Saber Guardian, 
one of several exercises taking 
place this summer in and around 
the Black Sea. 

Firing the missiles “could send 
a message across the Black Sea 
that we will soon have these ca¬ 



Photos by Martin EcNASH/Stars and Stripes 


The 10th Army Air Missile Defense Command fires a Patriot missile Thursday during Exercise Saber 
Guardian in Capu Midia, Romania. It was the first time the Patriot was fired in continental Europe. 


pabilities,” said Maj. Gen. Viorel 
Pana, the chief of staff for the Ro¬ 
manian air force. “But the way 
these missiles will be deployed 
won’t necessarily be used (in the 
Black Sea).” 

In the event of an attack on Ro¬ 
mania, the Patriots will increase 
the country’s ability to defend it¬ 
self until the U.S. or other NATO 
allies can come to its aid, Pana 
said. 

Patriot surface-to-air missiles 
have been live-fired only once 
previously in Europe — in Febru¬ 
ary 2018 on the Greek island of 
Crete. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @i\/larty_Stripes 



A Romanian SA-6 missile launcher is fired Thursday during the drili. 


Head of Russia’s MiG 
maker has drone plans 

LE BOURGET, France — The 
head of Russia’s MiG warplane 
manufacturer says his company 
is entering the drone market and 
sees pilotless fighter jets as the 
future. 

Ilya Tarasenko said in an in¬ 
terview last week at the Paris 
Air Show that “we have several 
options that we are preparing for 
the market” and the company is 
discussing them with customers. 

He would not give a time frame 
for when the unmanned aircraft 
would be ready, but said they’d 
be in the size range of MiG-35 or 
MiG-29 fighter jets. 

MiG rival Sukhoi recently 
rolled out a heavy stealth drone. 

Looking 10 or 20 years ahead, 
he told The Associated Press, 
“We see increasing development 
toward drones” and artificial in¬ 
telligence, toward a machine that 
is not just controlled remotely 
from the ground but “can make 
its own decisions in the air.” 

The 53rd Paris Air Show start¬ 
ed Monday and goes through 
Sunday. 

From The Associated Press 


Defiant Turkey intent on 
Russian missile purchase 


Associated Press 

ISTANBUL — Turkey is standing firm 
against U.S. opposition and expects to take 
delivery of Russia’s S-400 missile defense sys¬ 
tems next month. President Recep Tayyip Er- 
dogan said Thursday. 

Speaking to a group of foreign journalists, 
Erdogan reiterated that the deal with Russia 
was sealed and there would be no turning back 
despite vociferous U.S. opposition. 

He denied that Washington offered Turkey 
an “appropriate” deal that would allow it to 
purchase US. Patriot systems instead. 

“This business is finished for us and for Rus¬ 
sia,” Erdogan said. “The training of personnel 
has been completed... I believe that in the first 
15 (days) of next month, the delivery will take 
place.” 

Turkey’s decision to purchase the Russian 
system has driven a wedge between the two 
NATO allies. 

The United States says the Russian system is 
incompatible with NATO equipment and poses 
a risk to its F-35 fighter jet program. 

It has warned that Turkey would be ex¬ 
cluded from the F-35 program and could face 
sanctions. 

Erdogan, scheduled to meet with President 
Donald Trump during a Group of 20 meeting 
in Japan next week, said he hopes to dissuade 
the U.S. from imposing sanctions. 


^This business is finished 
for us and for Russia. ^ 

President Recep Tayyip Erdogan 

Turkey 


The US., he said, wouldn’t want to lose an 
ally like Turkey, adding that he would back 
countermeasures against any U.S. sanction. 

“Our (close) relations with Trump are dif¬ 
ferent to those we have with his subordinates,” 
Erdogan said. “Therefore, I don’t deem that 
these sanctions and things are likely. 

“Turkey isn’t an ordinary country,” he 
added. “I am sure that the United States will 
be very careful when it takes such a step, when 
considering that our strategic partnership goes 
back decades.” 

Erdogan did not elaborate on the counter¬ 
measures Turkey could take. 

Some commentators have suggested that 
Turkey could bar U.S. jets from using the key 
air base of Incirlik, in southern Turkey. 

Asked whether Turkey would be excluded 
from the NATO alliance, Erdogan responded, 
“The United States does not have the authority 
to throw out any NATO member from NATO.” 


DNA leads to 
ex-sailor’s arrest 
in ’04 sex assault 

The (Baton Rouge, La.) Advocate 

A Jefferson Parish man who previously 
served with the U.S. Navy in Japan faces 
charges that he sexually abused a woman 
15 years ago and threatened to kill her, fed¬ 
eral prosecutors said. 

Travis Lamont Murray, 36, was arrested 
on an indictment charging him with one 
count of sexual abuse and aggravated sex¬ 
ual abuse. He made an initial court appear¬ 
ance June 14 in front of U.S. District Judge 
Dana Douglas in New Orleans. 

Murray is accused of forcing a woman in 
Yokosuka City, Japan, to engage in sexual 
activity by force and by threatening to kill 
or seriously injure her the night of May 
25, 2004. Authorities identified him as the 
assailant when a DNA sample of his in a 
national database matched evidence recov¬ 
ered during the investigation into the sexual 
assault, prosecutors said. 

The sample was obtained by the Jefferson 
Parish Sheriff’s Office during an unrelated 
investigation last year. Parish court records 
show he pleaded guilty to a charge of cru¬ 
elty to juveniles on Thursday and was sen¬ 
tenced to three years’ probation. 

Prosecutors said the investigation lead¬ 
ing to Murray’s federal indictment was led 
by the U.S. Naval Criminal Investigative 
Service. 
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Former Vice President and 2020 Democratic presidential candidate Joe Biden, shown Tuesday in New 
York, declined to apologize for comments that have been criticized by rivals about his past ability to work 
with segregationist Senate colleagues. 


Biden’s words on segregationist 
senators draw fire from rivals 


By Bill Barrow and Elana Schor 

Associated Press 

Democratic presidential candidate Joe Biden 
is dismissing calls to apologize for saying that the 
Senate “got things done” with “civility” even when 
the body included segregationists with whom he 
disagreed. 

His rivals for the 2020 nomination, including the 
two m^jor black candidates in the race, roundly 
criticized Biden’s comments. But Biden didn’t back 
down Wednesday and was particularly defiant in 
the face of criticism from New Jersey Sen. Cory 
Booker, who said the former vice president should 
apologize. 

Biden said Booker should apologize because 
the senator “should know better” than to question 
Biden’s commitment to civil rights. 

“There’s not a racist bone in my body,” Biden 
said. “I’ve been involved in civil rights my whole 
career.” 

Booker’s response: “I was raised to speak truth 
to power and that I shall never apologize for doing 
that. And Vice President Biden shouldn’t need this 
lesson,” he told CNN. 

It’s becoming one of the most intense disputes of 
the primary, showing the hazards for Biden as he 
tries to turn his decades of Washington experience 
into an advantage. Instead, he’s infuriating Demo¬ 
crats who say he’s out of step with the diverse party 


of the 21st century and potentially undermining his 
argument that he’s the most electable candidate to 
take on President Donald Trump. 

At a New York fundraiser Tuesday, Biden pointed 
to two long-dead segregationist senators — Demo¬ 
crats James Eastland, of Mississippi, and Herman 
Talmadge, of Georgia — to argue that Washington 
functioned more smoothly a generation ago than 
under today’s “broken” hyperpartisanship. 

“We didn’t agree on much of anything,” Biden 
said of the two men, who were prominent lawmak¬ 
ers when Biden was elected in 1972. Biden described 
Talmadge as “one of the meanest guys I ever knew” 
and said Eastland called him “son,” though not 
“boy,” a reference to the racist way many whites ad¬ 
dressed black men at the time. 

Yet even in that Senate, Biden said, “At least there 
was some civility. We got things done.” 

Biden’s rivals quickly pounced. 

“I have to tell Vice President Biden, as someone I 
respect, that he is wrong for using his relationships 
with Eastland and Talmadge as examples of how to 
bring our country together,” said Booker. 

California Sen. Kamala Harris, who also is black, 
said Biden was “coddling” segregationists in a way 
that “suggests to me that he doesn’t understand ... 
the dark history of our country” — a characteriza¬ 
tion Biden’s campaign rejects. 


Budget freeze 
is offered amid 
impasse on deai 


By Andrew Taylor 
AND Alan Fram 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Trump ad¬ 
ministration bargainers offered 
a one-year budget freeze and said 
Democratic spending demands 
remained too high as talks with 
congressional leaders aimed at 
averting deep cuts in defense and 
domestic programs seemed no 
closer to resolution Wednesday. 

After White House chief of 
staff Mick Mulvaney took shots 
at House Speaker Nancy Pelosi, 
Democrats said White House in¬ 
volvement in the negotiations was 
hindering progress and rejected 
the proposed freeze. 

The exchange suggested the 
two sides were not near a hand¬ 
shake to avert automatic cuts and 
instead boost both defense and 
domestic programs, perhaps for 
two years. Without some agree¬ 
ment, overall spending would be 
slashed by $125 billion starting 
next year, a roughly 10% reduc¬ 
tion in agency budgets that both 
parties consider too draconian. 

Emerging from a bargain¬ 
ing session in Pelosi’s office that 
lasted over an hour. Treasury 
Secretary Steven Mnuchin said 
that without an accord, the White 
House was prepared to prevent 
the automatic cut but would force 
agencies to live with a far less se¬ 
vere, one-year extension of this 
year’s budget. 

Mnuchin said the administra¬ 
tion would also agree to extend 
the federal debt limit for a year. 
The government is projected to 
deplete its legal ability to bor¬ 
row money after summer, which 
would prompt an unprecedented 
failure by the government to 
repay its debt that could rattle the 
world’s economy. 

“The president has every inten¬ 


tion of keeping the government 
open and keeping the soundness 
of the full faith and credit of the 
government,” Mnuchin told re¬ 
porters. He said both sides agreed 
not to hold the debt limit “hostage 
to spending.” 

In a joint statement after the 
meeting, Pelosi, D-Calif, and 
Senate Minority Leader Chuck 
Schumer, D-N.Y, bristled at 
White House involvement in the 
negotiations. They said Demo¬ 
crats “are committed” to working 
with congressional Republicans 
to avert automatic spending cuts, 
a budget freeze and a federal 
default. 

“If the House and Senate could 
work their will without interfer¬ 
ence from the president, we could 
come to a good agreement much 
more quickly,” the two Demo¬ 
crats said. 

Schumer later told reporters 
that “unfortunately” the White 
House has joined the talks. He 
said Senate Majority Leader 
Mitch McConnell “is just in obei¬ 
sance to the White House, and 
so that’s where we’re stuck right 
now.” 

McConnell spokesman Doug 
Andres said, “The leader has 
made clear that any deal has to be 
bipartisan and that includes the 
president’s signature.” 

Schumer also said a one-year 
freeze “is bad policy, it’s bad poli¬ 
tics and it’s a fall back. We should 
be negotiating a bill.” 

Schumer and McConnell are 
also monitoring sidebar Senate 
talks between the chairman and 
top Democrat of the powerful 
Appropriations Committee, who 
have one of the few fully function¬ 
al bipartisan working relation¬ 
ships in Washington. Those talks 
are more promising, congressio¬ 
nal aides said. 


Buttigieg addresses police shooting fallout 


Associated Press 

SOUTH BEND, Ind. — Mayor 
Pete Buttigieg stood before newly 
sworn police officers to welcome 
them to the city’s ranks, just as 
he has more than a dozen times 
since taking office. But this time 
he was a Democratic candidate 
for president, speaking days after 
a white officer fatally shot a black 
man the officer said was armed 
with a knife. 

The timing made for a more 
sober, less congratulatory oc¬ 
casion, Buttigieg acknowledged 
Wednesday. Then he delivered a 
speech intended for an audience 
far beyond South Bend, touching 


on a long history of racial injus¬ 
tice, “justified anger” among 
residents and “a seemingly con¬ 
stant series of stories and videos 
from around the country showing 
abuses that tarnish the badge.” 

“You may think to yourself 
— how is this my fault? How is 
this my responsibility?” Buttigieg 
asked the six officers who sat 
looking up at him from the front 
row. “It may not seem fair as you 
prepare for your first day on the 
job, but you are burdened with 
this. We all are.” 

Sunday’s shooting of Eric 
Logan, 54, has posed perhaps 
Buttigieg’s biggest challenge of 


the presidential election cycle so 
far, forcing him to navigate the 
dual roles of mayor and candi¬ 
date at a critical time for both his 
campaign and the city of roughly 
100,000 people. 

It also highlights Buttigieg’s 
struggle to appeal to black vot¬ 
ers and threatens to undo some 
of the progress he has made with 
the minority community in his 
hometown. 

Since leaving the campaign 
trail on Sunday, Buttigieg, who is 
white, said he’s met with Logan’s 
family as well as leaders of the 
black community, clergy and po¬ 
lice officials. 



Michael Caterina, South Bend Tribune/ AP 


Democratic Presidential candidate and South Bend, Ind., Mayor 
Pete Buttigieg hugs South Bend NAACP President Michael Patton 
at a press conference Wednesday. Buttigieg paused his campaign to 
deal with the fallout from a police shooting in South Bend. 
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72 Philly officers off streets amid probe 


By Ron Todt 

Associated Press 

PHILADELPHIA — Police 
Commissioner Richard Ross said 
72 Philadelphia police officers 
have been placed on administra¬ 
tive duty amid an initial inves¬ 
tigation into a national group’s 
accusation of officers in at least 
five states posting racist and 
anti-Muslim comments on social 
media. 

Ross said he believed at least 
“several dozen” people would be 
disciplined and he expects some 
to be fired. The commissioner 
said the internal affairs division 
prioritized posts “clearly advocat¬ 
ing violence or death against any 
protected class such as ethnic- 


By David Crary 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Under finan¬ 
cial pressure from sex abuse liti¬ 
gation, the Boy Scouts of America 
organization is seeking to bolster 
its abuse prevention efforts with 
a new awareness program fea¬ 
turing cartoon-style videos that 
will be provided to more than 
1.2 million Cub Scouts across the 
nation. 

Targeted at children from kin¬ 
dergarten to sixth grade, the se¬ 
ries of six videos aims to teach 
children how to recognize poten¬ 
tially abusive behavior and what 
to do if confronted by it. 

The initiative, being an¬ 
nounced Thursday, comes as 
the Boy Scouts face a potentially 
huge wave of abuse-related law¬ 
suits after several states enacted 
laws this year making it easier 
for victims of long-ago abuse to 
file claims. The Boy Scouts ac¬ 
knowledge that the litigation 
poses a financial threat and have 
not ruled out seeking bankruptcy 
protection. 

The bulk of the newly surfac¬ 
ing abuse cases date to the 1960s, 
’70s and ’80s; BSA says there 
were only five known abuse vic¬ 
tims in 2018 out of 2.2 million 
youth members. BSA credits the 
change to an array of preven¬ 
tion policies adopted since the 
mid-1980s, including mandatory 
criminal background checks and 
abuse prevention training for all 
staff and volunteers, and a rule 
that two or more adult leaders be 
present with youth at all times 
during Scouting activities. 

The Boy Scouts’ youth protec¬ 
tion director, former police inves¬ 
tigator Mike Johnson, decided to 
add the videos to the prevention 
program after vetting them with 
parents of Cub Scout-age children 
and with children themselves. 

“Parents told me they’re hav¬ 
ing these conversations with 
their kids, and they felt the vid¬ 
eos would help them have a bet¬ 
ter, richer conversation,” Johnson 
said. “The kids are engaged. ... 
There’s some heavy topics dis- 


ity, national origin, sex, religion 
and race.” An independent law 
firm had been hired to determine 
whether posts were constitution¬ 
ally protected before any disci¬ 
pline is imposed. 

“I am not prepared to tell you at 
this point who’s being disciplined 
and how many may be terminat¬ 
ed, but I can tell you with a de¬ 
gree of certainty there are some 
people who will meet with that 
fate,” Ross said Wednesday. 

John McNesby, president of the 
Philadelphia police union, said 
the Fraternal Order of Police 
leadership and attorneys will pro¬ 
tect the officers’ free speech. 

“It’s premature and irrespon¬ 
sible for the commissioner to tell 
the public that police officers will 


cussed in a child-specific way.” 

Previous BSA prevention vid¬ 
eos featured real people, not ani¬ 
mated characters. 

“The power and magic of 
animation, and its ability to 
communicate with kids — I un¬ 
derestimated it,” Johnson said. 

The videos and related learn¬ 
ing materials were developed 
in 2015-16 by psychologists and 
other experts recruited by the 
Barbara Sinatra Children’s Cen¬ 
ter, a nonprofit in Rancho Mirage, 
Calif, that specializes in helping 
children affected by abuse. 

Jon Conte, a University of 
Washington professor emeritus 
who helped develop the videos, 
summarized their purpose this 
way: “Providing children with the 
knowledge and skills to identify 
risk situations and to avoid, escape 
or disclose abuse before it happens 
or after it happens once.” 

The videos target two age 


be fired without a complete inves¬ 
tigation into officers’ social media 
use,” he said in an emailed state¬ 
ment. “Our officers are entitled 
to due process just like any other 
citizen.” 

The posts were uncovered by 
a team of researchers who spent 
two years looking at the personal 
Facebook accounts of police of¬ 
ficers from Arizona to Florida. 
They said they found officers 
bashing immigrants and Mus¬ 
lims, promoting racist stereo¬ 
types, identifying with right-wing 
militia groups and, especially, 
glorifying police brutality. All the 
posts were public. 

“We’ve talked about, from the 
outset, how disturbing, how dis¬ 
appointing and upsetting these 


groups: kindergarten through 
third grade and fourth through 
sixth grade. Each series features 
a boy and girl who talk about 
experiencing abusive situations 

— for example, with a neighbor 
or coach — and explain how they 
used a set of “Protect Yourself 
Rules” to avoid harm. 

One of the rules, in case of 
abuse: “Shout, run, tell.” Another 
rule is “Safe touch, unsafe touch” 

— being wary of anyone touching 
the child on a part of the body that 
their bathing suit would cover. 

“Unsafe touches are scary and 
confusing, because they can seem 
playful or gentle,” says a character 
in the video for kindergarteners. 

The videos for older children 
extend beyond sex abuse, ad¬ 
dressing bullying, domestic vio¬ 
lence and online dangers. 

The accompanying lesson ma¬ 
terials will be required for all Cub 
Scout units. For example, second- 


posts are, and they will undeni¬ 
ably impact police-community 
relations,” Ross said. “There’s no 
question that this puts us in a posi¬ 
tion to work even harder than we 
already do to cultivate relation¬ 
ships with neighborhoods and in¬ 
dividual groups who we struggle 
to work with or struggle to main¬ 
tain relationships with now.” 

Ross also announced other 
steps, including measures to 
monitor social media posts by of¬ 
ficers, anti-bias training for offi¬ 
cers and preparation of a training 
video. 

“I can’t think of any other in¬ 
vestigation that we’ve undertak¬ 
en, at least in my 30 years, where 
that many people were taken off 
the street at one time,” Ross said. 


Boy Scouts of America/AP 


graders at the rank of Wolf would 
be asked to identify five trusted 
adults to whom they could report 
an abuse incident. They’d also be 
asked to demonstrate how they 
would say “no” to someone mak¬ 
ing them uncomfortable. 

John Thoresen, the Sinatra 
Center’s chief executive, said the 
videos are used in many schools 
in the US. and abroad and have 
been viewed by more than 100 
million children since 2017. 

Thoresen said the videos’ boy 
and girl characters are a good 
fit for the Cub Scouts, which last 
year ended a boys-only policy and 
now have about 78,000 girls in the 
ranks. Within the next year, the 
Sinatra Center plans to complete 
animated anti-abuse videos for 
older youths. 

BSA’s current youth participa¬ 
tion of 2.2 million is down from 
more than 4 million in peak years 
of the past. 


He said he was a “dinosaur” who 
didn’t use social media, but he 
couldn’t understand how police 
officers who come into contact 
with many different people — and 
who were themselves part of a 
diverse recruiting class — could 
make what he called “ridiculous 
assertions” about whole groups of 
people. 

“It really makes me sick, be¬ 
cause we are in a position to know 
better; we are in a position by 
virtue of what we do every day, 
and how many people you see in 
different walks of life that people 
are the same — people want the 
same thing out of life,” he said. “It 
angers me beyond belief, because 
it just makes our job far more dif¬ 
ficult than it needs to be.” 

Ex-Senate 
aide gets 
4 years for 
data leak 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — A former 
congressional staffer was sen¬ 
tenced to four years in prison 
Wednesday after pleading guilty 
to illegally posting online the home 
addresses and telephone num¬ 
bers of five Republican senators 
who backed Brett Kavanaugh’s 
Supreme Court nomination. 

Jackson A. Cosko, 27, a former 
computer systems administrator 
in the office of Sen. Maggie Has- 
san, D-N.H., pleaded guilty to five 
federal offenses, including mak¬ 
ing public restricted personal 
information, computer fraud, wit¬ 
ness tampering and obstruction 
of justice. 

Cosko, of Washington, was fired 
from his job in May 2018 for what 
Hassan’s office said was failing to 
follow office procedures. His ac¬ 
cess to the senator’s office and her 
computer systems was terminat¬ 
ed. Cosko admitted he was angry 
over his firing, and he began an 
“extensive computer fraud and 
data theft scheme” that he car¬ 
ried out by burglarizing Hassan’s 
office, court records show. 

In late September, while 
watching television coverage of 
Kavanaugh’s confirmation hear¬ 
ing before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, Cosko became angry 
at several Republican senators. 
He acted on that anger, according 
to court records, by “maliciously 
publishing” on Wikipedia and 
Twitter the home addresses and 
telephone numbers of Republican 
Sens. Lindsey Graham, of South 
Carolina; Mike Lee, of Utah; and 
Orrin Hatch, of Utah. Hatch re¬ 
tired in January. 

Cosko also published personal 
contact information for Senate 
M^ority Leader Mitch McCon¬ 
nell and Sen. Rand Paul, both 
Kentucky Republicans. 


Scouts add animated videos to fight sex abuse 



This image is from an animated video that is part of a sex abuse prevention program adopted by the Boy 
Scouts of America. The video aims to teach Scouts to recognize and counteract potential abuse. 
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Self-help guru convicted 
in NY sex trafficking case 



Elizabeth Williams/AP 


In this courtroom drawing, defendant Keith Raniere, center, sits 
Wednesday with his attorneys Paul DerOhannesian, left, and Marc 
Agnifilo as the guilty verdict is read in his sex trafficking trial 


By Tom Hays 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — The guru of a 
cultlike self-improvement group 
that attracted heiresses and Hol¬ 
lywood actresses was convicted 
Wednesday of turning his female 
devotees into his sex slaves 
through shame, punishment and 
nude blackmail photos. 

A jury in federal court in Brook¬ 
lyn took less than five hours to 
find Keith Raniere, 58, guilty on 
all counts of sex trafficking and 
coercing women into sex. 

“Raniere was truly a modern- 
day Svengali,” Brooklyn U.S. At¬ 
torney Richard Donoghue said 
outside court, calling him a lying 
manipulator who “ruined mar¬ 
riages, careers, fortunes and 


lives.” 

Raniere, a short, bespectacled 
figure who wore pullover sweat¬ 
ers in court, showed no reaction 
as he learned the verdict. His 
lawyer, Marc Agnifilo, said Ra¬ 
niere plans to appeal. He could 
get 15 years to life in prison at 
sentencing Sept. 25. 

“It’s a very sad day for him,” 
Agnifilo said. “I think he’s not 
surprised, but he maintains that 
he didn’t mean to do anything 
wrong.” 

Raniere once had an interna¬ 
tional following with a foothold in 
Hollywood with his Albany-area 
group, NXIVM. His adherents 
included actress Allison Mack 
of TV’s “Smallville”; an heiress 
to the Seagram’s liquor fortune. 


Clare Bronfman; and a daughter 
of TV star Catherine Oxenberg, 
of “Dynasty” fame. 

Prosecutors told jurors that 
Raniere — known to his followers 
as “Vanguard” and revered as 
“the smartest man in the world” 
— was actually a creepy con man 
who barely got passing grades in 
college. 

A sorority made up of some 
NXIVM members, sometimes 
called “The Vow,” was created to 
satisfy his “desire for sex, power 
and control,” prosecutor Moira 
Penza said in closing arguments. 

According to testimony, Ra- 
niere’s “slaves” were forced to 
give up “collateral” — nude pho¬ 
tos and other material — to keep 
them in line. 


The defense argued that Ra¬ 
niere was a genuine believer in 
unconventional means for self- 
improvement and that all his 
sexual encounters with female 
followers were consensual. His 
behavior could be seen as “repul¬ 
sive and offensive, but we don’t 
convict people in this country for 
being repulsive or offensive,” Ag¬ 


nifilo told the jury. 

Raniere was arrested at a Mex¬ 
ican hideout in 2018 following an 
investigation into his group. Mack 
and Bronfman were indicted with 
him but pleaded guilty. Mack 
admitted helping assemble the 
harem and collect “collateral”; 
Bronfman confessed to commit¬ 
ting financial crimes for him. 



Bill Roth, Anchorage (Alaska) Daily News/AP 


From left, in prison clothing, Kayden McIntosh, Denali Brehmer and Caleb Leyland are arraigned Tuesday in the Nesbett Courthouse in 
Anchorage, Alaska, after a grand jury indicted them on first-degree murder and other charges. Authorities allege the teens killed Cynthia 
Hoffman to cash in on a $9 million offer from a professed Midwest millionaire. 

Teens reportedly killed for $9M payout 

By Mark Thiessen 
Associated Press 


ANCHORAGE, Alaska — Alas¬ 
ka teens hoping to cash in on a $9 
million offer from a Midwest mil¬ 
lionaire brutally killed a devel- 
opmentally disabled woman on a 
popular trail outside Anchorage, 
shooting her in the back of the 
head and dumping her body in a 
river, authorities allege. 

The millionaire’s only demand 
for the payout was either photos or 
video of the slaying, according to 
court documents laying out first- 
degree murder and other charges 
against six people in the June 2 
death of Cynthia Hoffman. 


DALLAS — The family of a 
22-year-old man who opened fire 
on a Dallas courthouse Monday, 
striking no one before federal 
agents fatally shot him, said they 


Among those charged is Darin 
Schilmiller, whom authorities say 
presented himself as the million¬ 
aire Tyler from Kansas, using a 
fake photograph. “He does not 
look like the young man he por¬ 
trayed himself to look like, he is 
not a millionaire and he lives in 
Indiana,” court documents say. 

Authorities say Schilmiller, 
who was arrested in New Salis¬ 
bury, Ind., and will be transferred 
to Alaska next month, began an 
online relationship with Denali 
Brehmer, 18, of Anchorage, pos¬ 
ing as Tyler. About three weeks 
before Hoffman, 19, was killed, 
Brehmer and Schilmiller began 
discussing a plan to rape and 


believe his intent was to die. 

Brian Isaack Clyde’s stepmoth¬ 
er, Heather Clyde, told The Dal¬ 
las Morning News that she hadn’t 
seen any warning signs but that 
she and his father think the Army 
veteran went to the Earle Cabell 


murder someone in Alaska, ac¬ 
cording to court documents. 

“Schilmiller offered Brehmer 
nine or more million dollars to 
carry out the murder and to have 
photographs and/or videos of the 
murder sent to him,” the docu¬ 
ments say. “Brehmer agreed to 
commit the murder for him.” 

Brehmer then enlisted the help 
of four friends, including Caleb 
Leyland, 19, Kayden McIntosh, 
16, and two other unnamed ju¬ 
veniles, to plan and carry out the 
murder at Schilmiller’s direction, 
according to the documents. The 
group met to decide how they 
would divvy up the money. 

McIntosh, who is being tried as 


Federal Building on Monday to 
be killed. 

“My son was a very good shot,” 
Paul Clyde told the paper. “He 
didn’t have an intention to shoot 
anybody.” 

Brian Clyde served as an in- 


an adult in the case, was the gun¬ 
man, prosecutors say. 

Schilmiller admitted to federal 
agents and Indiana State Police 
his role in the plot, saying he 
chose Hoffman as the victim and 
he told Brehmer to kill her, ac¬ 
cording to the court documents. 

He also told officials Brehmer 
communicated with him through¬ 
out the murder and sent Snapchat 
photographs and videos of Hoff¬ 
man while bound and then after 
the murder. He also allegedly told 
authorities that he and Brehmer 
discussed killing another per¬ 
son but the plan was abandoned, 
and he admitted to blackmailing 
Brehmer into raping people. 


fantryman from August 2015 to 
February 2017 but was never de¬ 
ployed to a war zone, according to 
the Army. The FBI said he was 
honorably discharged. 

The courthouse reopened for 
regular business Wednesday. 


Refugee 
arrested 
in church 
bomb plot 

Associated Press 

PITTSBURGH — A Syr¬ 
ian refugee who came to the U.S. 
three years ago plotted to bomb 
a church this spring to inspire 
followers of the Islamic State 
of Iraq, federal authorities said 
in announcing the man’s arrest 
Wednesday. 

A criminal complaint alleges 
Mustafa Mousab Alowemer 
planned to bomb an unidenti¬ 
fied church on Pittsburgh’s north 
side, and purchased materials he 
thought were necessary to build a 
bomb. He also allegedly provided 
plans and a map to an undercover 
FBI agent he thought was a fellow 
ISIS supporter. 

“Targeting places of worship is 
beyond the pale, no matter what 
the motivation,” Assistant Attor¬ 
ney General for National Security 
John Demers said in a statement. 
“The defendant is alleged to have 
plotted just such an attack of a 
church in Pittsburgh in the name 
of ISIS.” 

Alowemer, 21, a Pittsburgh res¬ 
ident, is charged with one count 
of attempting to provide material 
support to the Islamic State of 
Iraq and two counts of distribut¬ 
ing information relating to an ex¬ 
plosive device or weapon of mass 
destruction. 

Alowemer was born in Daraa, 
Syria, and came to the U.S. as a 
refugee in 2016, according to the 
FBI. 

According to the criminal 
complaint, Alowemer planned 
to carry out the bombing next 
month by delivering the explo¬ 
sives in a backpack. 


Family believes Dallas courthouse shooter wanted to die 

Associated Press 
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Senate votes to 
block Saudi arms 
sales Trump seeks 



Photos by Matt Rourke/AP 


Chris Smith navigates floodwaters to the Macedonia Baptist Church in Westviile, NJ., on Thursday. 
Severe storms containing heavy rains and strong winds spurred flooding across southern New Jersey. 

Storms that brought floods, 
tornadoes not done with US 



A dumpster floats on floodwater along Broadway in Westvilie. 


By Susannah George 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Sen¬ 
ate voted Thursday to block the 
Trump administration from sell¬ 
ing weapons to Saudi Arabia, 
launching a new challenge to 
President Donald Trump’s stead¬ 
fast alliance with the country 
amid rising tensions in the Mid¬ 
dle East. 

The resolution passed, 53-45. 

Trump has promised to veto the 
legislation. The White House said 
stopping the sales “would send a 
message that the United States is 
abandoning its partners and allies 
at the very moment when threats 
to them are increasing.” 

The Senate will hold two more 
votes Thursday on measures to 
stop the arms sales and these also 
are expected to pass. While the 
resolutions are also likely to be 
approved by the House, support¬ 
ers of the measures are well short 
of having enough support to over¬ 
come Trump’s threatened veto. 

The votes came against the 
backdrop of heightened US. ten¬ 
sions with Iran, spurred by the 
Islamic Republic’s downing of 
a US. drone. Trump declared 
Thursday that “Iran made a very 
big mistake,” and congressional 
leaders received a closed-door 
briefing on the situation. 

Secretary of State Mike Pom- 



J. Scott Applewhite/AP 


Senate Judiciary Committee 
Chairman Lindsey Graham, 
R-S.C., delivered an impassioned 
speech from the Senate floor 
Thursday criticizing Saudi 
Arabia's behavior as personally 
“disrespectful.” 


peo cited threats from Iran when 
declaring an emergency to ap¬ 
prove the weapons sales in May. 
The Saudis have recently faced 
a number of attacks from Iran- 
backed Houthi rebels in Yemen. 

“To reject these sales at this 
time and under these circum¬ 
stances is to reward recent Ira¬ 
nian aggression and to encourage 
further Iranian escalation,” said 
Sen. Jim Risch, of Idaho, the Re¬ 
publican chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 
Risch added that blocking the 
sale would also “encourage mis¬ 
calculation on the part of Irani¬ 
ans which will be disastrous.” 

The $8 billion arms sale includ¬ 
ed precision guided munitions, 
other bombs and ammunition and 
aircraft maintenance support. 

Opposition in Congress to clos¬ 
er US. Saudi ties escalated after 
the killing last year of U.S.-based 
columnist Jamal Khashoggi by 
agents of the kingdom. But a small 
group of lawmakers has been 
voicing concern about the Saudi- 
led war in Yemen for years. 

Sen. Bob Menendez, of New 
Jersey, the top Democrat on the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee, said the war in Yemen 
was one reason for his opposition 
to the arms sales. 

“These are bombs that we 
know have killed thousands of ci¬ 
vilians in Yemen, patients in hos¬ 
pitals, children on school buses,” 
Menendez said. 

The conflict in Yemen has 
killed thousands of civilians and 
left millions more are on the 
brink of starvation. Menendez 
called the humanitarian situa¬ 
tion “an incomprehensible moral 
tragedy.” 

Sen. Lindsey Graham, R-S.C., 
delivered an impassioned speech 
from the Senate floor criticizing 
Saudi Arabia’s behavior as per¬ 
sonally “disrespectful.” 

“My relationship with Saudi 
Arabia is forever changed,” he 
said, accusing Riyadh of taking 
their relationship with the US. 
“for granted” and caring more 
about “maintaining power at all 
costs,” than the alliance. 


ATLANTA — Potent thun¬ 
derstorms have left more than 
200,000 people without power 
across the southern United States 
— and fierce winds are expected 
to wallop parts of several states 
as new storms form Thursday, 
forecasters said. 

Fallen trees ripped down power 
lines and crashed into buildings 
along a line from Texas to Ala¬ 
bama overnight and into Thurs¬ 
day morning, the national Storm 
Prediction Center reported. A few 
isolated tornadoes were reported, 
damaging roofs in the northeast 
Texas city of Greenville. 

More than 70,000 homes and 
businesses are without power in 
Arkansas, and more than 30,000 
outages each are reported in 
Texas, Louisiana and Alabama, 
where crews are out working to 
remove toppled trees and clear 
blocked roads. 

The storms were moving east¬ 
ward, with more severe weather 
possible Thursday in Alabama 
and Georgia all the way up the 
Eastern Seaboard to Pennsylva¬ 
nia, forecasters said. An area that 
includes North and South Caro¬ 
lina, eastern Georgia and south¬ 


ern Virginia will see an enhanced 
risk of wind damage from power¬ 
ful Thursday afternoon storms, 
the Storm Prediction Center said. 
The region is home to 15.6 million 
people. 

Downburst winds — strong 
winds that descend from a thun¬ 
derstorms and spread out when 
they hit the ground — appear to 
be the greatest threat in this area 
Thursday, said Dan Miller, a me¬ 
teorologist at the National Weath¬ 
er Service in Columbia, S.C. 


Thursday afternoon will also 
bring the risk of tornadoes and 
large hail to flood-weary resi¬ 
dents of the Missouri River Val¬ 
ley, forecasters said. 

Flooding already was causing 
travel problems, flooding com¬ 
muter train stations and forcing 
service to be suspended between 
Philadelphia and New Jersey. 
The Delaware River was over¬ 
flowing its banks in places, and 
people were being rescued from 
high water. 


IG: VA hospital bought $2M surgical robot ^vithout permission 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A Depart¬ 
ment of Veterans Affairs hospital 
in North Carolina spent $2.3 mil¬ 
lion on a surgical robot without 
approval, a federal watchdog re¬ 
ported Wednesday. 

The VA Office of Inspector 
General found that staff at the 
W.G. (Bill) Hefner VA Medical 


Center in Salisbury, N.C., bought 
the robotic surgical system using 
leftover funds at the end of fis¬ 
cal year 2017 before receiving 
approval from regional and na¬ 
tional leaders, as policy requires. 
Because of the lack of planning, 
the system sat inactivated for five 
months while the hospital pre¬ 
pared the site where it would be 
used. 

The inspector general’s office 


blamed an “ineffective capital 
investment review process” and 
“weak internal controls” in the 
region of the VA that extends 
across the mid-Atlantic states. 
The IG asked regional leadership 
to remind staff of the approval 
process for equipment costing 
more than $1 million. 

According to VA policy, bio¬ 
medical engineers must submit 
applications for expensive equip¬ 


ment to the Healthcare Technol¬ 
ogy Management Office. That 
office then makes a recommen¬ 
dation to the VA assistant deputy 
undersecretary for health, who 
gives final approval. 

The Salisbury VA ordered the 
surgical robot on Sept. 14, 2017, 
and it arrived Sept. 22. It was put 
into use in February 2018. 

“In this instance, the Salisbury 
VA requested almost immediate 


delivery of equipment without 
adequately assessing and com¬ 
pleting site preparation require¬ 
ments,” the inspector general’s 
office wrote. “The delay ... wast¬ 
ed almost five months of the one- 
year warranty included in the 
purchase price.” 

wentling.nikki(I)stri pes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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Research: Youths 
developing 'horns' 
from tech posture 



Courtesy of Scientific Reports 


Researchers at the University of the Sunshine Coast in Queensland, Australia, have documented the 
development of hornlike bone spurs at the back of the skull among young adults whose posture is being 
affected by the use of smartphones and other technology. 


By Isaac Stanley-Becker 

The Washington Post 

Mobile technology has trans¬ 
formed the way we live — how we 
read, work, communicate, shop 
and date. But we already know 
that. 

What we have not yet grasped 
is the way the tiny machines in 
front of us are remolding our 
skeletons, possibly altering not 
just the behaviors we exhibit but 
the bodies we inhabit. 

New research in biomechanics 
suggests that young people are 
developing hornlike spikes at the 
back of their skulls — bone spurs 
caused by the forward tilt of the 
head, which shifts weight from 
the spine to the muscles at the 
back of the head, causing bone 
growth in the connecting ten¬ 
dons and ligaments. The weight 
transfer that causes the buildup 
can be compared to the way the 
skin thickens into a callus as a re¬ 
sponse to pressure or abrasion. 

The result is a hook or hornlike 
feature jutting out from the skull, 
just above the neck. 

In academic papers, a pair of re¬ 
searchers at the University of the 
Sunshine Coast in Queensland, 
Australia, argues that the prev¬ 
alence of the bone growth in 
younger adults points to shifting 
body posture brought about by 
the use of modern technology. 
They say smartphones and other 
handheld devices are contorting 
the human form, requiring users 


to bend their heads forward to 
make sense of what’s happening 
on the miniature screens. 

The researchers said their 
discovery marks the first docu¬ 
mentation of a physiological or 
skeletal adaptation to the pen¬ 
etration of advanced technology 
into everyday life. 

Health experts warn of “text 
neck,” and doctors have begun 
treating “texting thumb,” which 
is not a clearly defined condition 
but bears resemblance to carpal 
tunnel syndrome. But prior re¬ 
search has not linked phone use to 
bone-deep changes in the body. 

“An important question is what 
the future holds for the young 
adult populations in our study, 
when development of a degen¬ 
erative process is evident in such 
an early stage of their lives?” 
the authors ask in their most re¬ 
cent paper, published in Nature 
Research’s peer-reviewed, open 
access Scientific Reports. The 
study came out last year but has 
received fresh attention follow¬ 
ing the publication last week of a 
BBC story that considers, “How 
modern life is transforming the 
human skeleton.” 

Since then, the unusual forma¬ 
tions have captured the attention 
of Australian media, and have 
variously been dubbed “head 
horns,” “phone bones,” “spikes” 
or “weird bumps.” 

Each is a fitting description, 
said David Shahar, the paper’s 


first author, a chiropractor who 
recently completed a PhD in bio¬ 
mechanics at Sunshine Coast. 

However it is designated, Sha¬ 
har said, the formation is a sign 
of a serious deformity in posture 
that can cause chronic headaches 
and pain in the upper back and 
neck. 

The danger is not the head horn 
itself, said Mark Sayers, an asso¬ 
ciate professor of biomechanics 
at Sunshine Coast who served as 
Shahar’s supervisor and co-au¬ 
thor. Rather, the formation is a 
“portent of something nasty going 
on elsewhere, a sign that the head 
and neck are not in the proper 
configuration,” he told The Wash¬ 
ington Post. 

Their work began about three 
years ago with a pile of neck X- 
rays taken in Queensland. The 
images captured part of the skull, 
including the area where the bony 
projections, called enthesophytes. 


form at the back of the head. 

Contrary to conventional un¬ 
derstanding of the hornlike struc¬ 
tures, which have been thought to 
crop up rarely and mainly among 
older people suffering from pro¬ 
longed strain, Shahar noticed 
that they appeared prominently 
on X-rays of younger subjects, in¬ 
cluding those who were showing 
no obvious symptoms. 

To understand what was driv¬ 
ing the effect, they looked to 
recent developments — circum¬ 
stances over the last 10 or 20 
years altering how young people 
hold their bodies. 

The sort of strain required 
for bone to infiltrate the tendon 
pointed him to handheld devices 
that bring the head forward and 
down, requiring the use of mus¬ 
cles at the back of the skull to pre¬ 
vent the head from falling to the 
chest. 

“What happens with technol¬ 


ogy?” Shahar said. “People are 
more sedentary; they put their 
head forward, to look at their de¬ 
vices. That requires an adaptive 
process to spread the load.” 

That the bone growth devel¬ 
ops over a long period of time 
suggests that sustained improve¬ 
ment in posture can stop it short 
and even ward off its associated 
effects. 

The answer is not necessarily 
swearing off technology, Sayers 
said. At least, there are less dras¬ 
tic interventions. 

“What we need are coping 
mechanisms that reflect how im¬ 
portant technology has become in 
our lives,” he said. 

Schools should teach simple 
posture strategies, he said. Every¬ 
one who uses technology during 
the day should get used to recali¬ 
brating their posture at night. 


1 in 6 ER visits or hospital stays trigger ‘surprise’ bill 


This is a prominent problem affecting 
patients ... and it is by definition beyond 
the ability of patients to fix on their own. ^ 

Karen Pollitz 

researcher at the Kaiser Foundation 


By Ricardo Alonso-Zaldivar 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Roughly 
one in every six times someone 
is taken to an emergency room 
or checks in to the hospital, the 
treatment is followed by a “sur¬ 
prise” medical bill, according to 
a study released Thursday. De¬ 
pending on where you live, the 
odds can be much higher. 

The report from the nonpar¬ 
tisan Kaiser Family Foundation 
finds that millions of people with 
what’s considered solid coverage 
from large employers are none¬ 
theless exposed to “out-of-net- 
work” charges that can amount to 
thousands of dollars. It comes as 
congressional lawmakers of both 
parties and the Trump adminis¬ 
tration move to close the loophole, 
with a Senate panel scheduled to 
vote on legislation next week. 

A patient’s odds of getting a 
surprise bill vary greatly depend¬ 
ing on the state they live in. Texas 
seems like a bit of a gamble, with 
27% of emergency room visits and 


38% of in-network hospital stays 
triggering at least one such bill. 
Minnesota looks safer, with odds 
of 2% and 3%, respectively. 

Researcher Karen Pollitz, of 
the Kaiser Foundation, said the 
reasons for such wide differences 
are not entirely clear but seem to 
be related to the breadth of hos¬ 
pital and doctor networks in each 
state and the ways those networks 
are designed. 

Patients in New York, Florida, 
New Jersey and Kansas were also 
more likely to get surprise bills. 
Other states where it was less 
likely included South Dakota, Ne¬ 
braska, Maine and Mississippi. 

Averaging the results nation¬ 
wide, 18% of emergency room 


visits and 16% of stays at an in- 
network hospital triggered a sur¬ 
prise bill for patients with health 
insurance through a large em¬ 
ployer, the study estimated. 

That illustrates the need for 
Congress to get involved, said Pol¬ 
litz, since large-employer plans 
are regulated by federal law and 
surprise billing protections al¬ 
ready enacted by states like New 
York do not apply to them. 

“This is a prominent problem 
affecting patients, and it is be¬ 
yond the reach of state laws to fix, 
and it is by definition beyond the 
ability of patients to fix on their 
own,” she said. 

Next Wednesday, the Senate 
Health, Education, Labor and 


Pensions committee plans to 
vote on bipartisan legislation that 
would limit what patients can be 
charged to their in-network de¬ 
ductibles and copays. The bill 
from Sens. Lamar Alexander, 
R-Tenn., and Patty Murray, D- 
Wash., would require insurers to 
pay out-of-network doctors and 
hospitals the median — or mid¬ 
point — rate paid to in-network 
providers. The House Energy and 
Commerce committee is working 
on similar legislation. 

M^or industry lobbies are 
going to battle over the issue. In¬ 
surers and employers generally 
favor the approach the Alexan- 
der-Murray bill takes on how to 
pay out-of-network providers, 
using an in-network rate as the 
reference point. But hospitals and 
doctors instead want disputed 
bills to go to arbitration. 

New York has an arbitration 
system and a recent study found it 
has worked well. However, some 
lawmakers are concerned that on 
a national scale it may lead to a 
costly new bureaucracy. 


Surprise bills can come about 
in different ways. In an emergen¬ 
cy, a patient can wind up at a hos¬ 
pital that’s not in their insurer’s 
network. Even at an in-network 
hospital, emergency physicians 
or anesthesiologists may not have 
a contract with the patient’s in¬ 
surer. For a scheduled surgery at 
an in-network hospital, not all the 
doctors may be in the patients’ 
plan. 

Often patients are able to ne¬ 
gotiate lower charges by working 
with their insurers and the medi¬ 
cal provider. But the process usu¬ 
ally takes months, adding stress 
and anxiety. When it doesn’t work 
out bills can get sent to collection 
agencies. 

The Alexander-Murray legis¬ 
lation also includes other ideas 
aimed at lowering medical costs 
by promoting competition to 
brand-name drugs, blocking 
health industry contracting prac¬ 
tices that can bid up prices and 
requiring greater disclosure of 
information. 
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Poll: NASA should focus on asteroids, research 



Courtesy of SpaceX/AP 


This artist's rendering shows SpaceX’s design for a 350-foot-tall rocket on the Earth's moon. A new 
poll found that more Americans prefer that the U.S. space program focus on tracking asteroids and 
conducting research rather than human space exploration. 


By Marcia Dunn 
AND Emily Swanson 
Associated Press 

CAPE CANAVERAL, Fla. 

— Americans prefer a space 
program that focuses on poten¬ 
tial asteroid impacts, scientific 
research and using robots to ex¬ 
plore the cosmos over sending 
humans back to the moon or on to 
Mars, a poll shows. 

The poll by The Associated 
Press and the NORC Center for 
Public Affairs Research, released 
Thursday, one month before the 
50th anniversary of the Apollo 
11 moon landing, lists asteroid 
and comet monitoring as the No. 
1 desired objective for the U.S. 
space program. About two-thirds 
of Americans call that very or ex¬ 
tremely important, and about a 
combined 9 in 10 say it’s at least 
moderately important. 

The poll comes as the White 
House pushes to get astronauts 
back on the moon, but only about 
a quarter of Americans said moon 
or Mars exploration by astronauts 
should be among the space pro¬ 
gram’s highest priorities. About 
another third called each of those 
moderately important. 

Neil Armstrong and Buzz Al- 
drin on July 20,1969, became the 
first humans to walk on another 
celestial body. In all, 12 NASA as¬ 
tronauts stepped on the moon. 

Jan Dizard, 78, a retired envi¬ 
ronmental studies professor liv¬ 
ing in Chico, Calif, acknowledges 
there’s more to learn on the moon 
and it would be “miraculous” 
to send astronauts to Mars. But 
now’s not the time, he stressed. 

“There are all kinds of other 
things, not the least of which is 
climate change, that deserve our 
attention,” Dizard told the AP. 
“This other stuff can wait.” 

After asteroid and comet moni¬ 
toring, scientific research to ex¬ 
pand knowledge of Earth and 
the rest of the solar system and 
universe came next on the list 
of Americans’ space priorities 

— about 6 in 10 said that was very 
or extremely important. Close to 


half said the same about send¬ 
ing robotic probes, rather than 
astronauts, to explore space, and 
about 4 in 10 said the same about 
continued funding of the Interna¬ 
tional Space Station. 

Searching for life on other 
planets came in fifth, with 34% 
rating it at least very important, 
followed by 27% for human Mars 
expeditions and 23% for crewed 
moonshots. 

In a dead heat for last place 
among the nine listed goals: set¬ 
ting up permanent human resi¬ 
dences on other planets, with 21% 
ranking it as a very high priority, 
and establishing a U.S. military 
presence in space with 19%. 

While other goals were consid¬ 
ered at least moderately important 
by m^orities of Americans, about 
half called a military presence 
and space colonies unimportant. 

Toni Dewey, 71, a retired cleri¬ 
cal worker in Wilmington, N.C., 


said space exploration should 
benefit life on Earth and the ex¬ 
plorers should be machines rath¬ 
er than humans. 

“It would cost a lot of money to 
send somebody to Mars, and we 
have roads and bridges that need 
repaired here,” she said. 

As for the moon, Dewey said, 
“We’ve been there.” 

But Alan Curtis, 47, of Po¬ 
catello, Idaho, considers moon 
and Mars trips a top priority, es¬ 
pecially if the U.S. is to remain a 
world leader in space. Compared 
with its feats of the 1960s and 
1970s, the U.S. space program is 
now a second thought, he said. 

“It’s pretty bad that we have to 
rent a spot on a Russian space¬ 
craft to get to the space station,” 
said Curtis, a store cashier who 
says he’s an occasional bounty 
hunter. He pointed to the first- 
ever landing by a spacecraft on 
the far side of the moon, by China 


in January. 

Abdul Lotiff, 28, a retail secu¬ 
rity company manager in Mason 
City, Iowa, also favors a return to 
the moon. He sees economic ben¬ 
efits there, with the resulting new 
tech spilling into areas outside 
the space business. 

In addition, he said, if and when 
Earth becomes overpopulated, 
the moon could serve as a spring¬ 
board for humanity’s expansion 
into space. 

The survey asked Americans 
to directly choose between the 
moon and Mars for exploration 
by U.S. astronaut. The red planet 
was the winner by about double: 
37% compared with 18%. How¬ 
ever, 43% said neither destination 
was a priority. 

For Americans under 45—born 
after NASA’s Apollo moonshots 
— Mars came out on top by an 
even larger margin: 50% prefer 
a Mars trip, compared with 17% 


for the moon. A third said neither 
should be a priority. 

For those 45 and older, 52% 
said neither Mars nor the moon 
should be a priority as a human 
destination. Of that age bracket, 
26% preferred sending astronauts 
to Mars and 19% to the moon. 

As for the White House’s dead¬ 
line of returning astronauts to the 
moon within five years — NASA 
is aiming for the water ice-rich 
lunar south pole by 2024 — about 
4 in 10 Americans favored the 
plan, versus 2 in 10 against. The 
remainder had no strong opinion 
either way. 

The good news, at least for 
NASA and its contractors, is that 
60% of Americans believe the 
benefits of the space program 
have justified the cost. 

In 1979 — on the 10th anniver¬ 
sary of the first manned moon 
landing — 41% of Americans said 
the benefits were worth the cost, 
according to an AP-NBC News 
poll. 

If given an opportunity to ex¬ 
perience space travel themselves, 
about half of Americans said they 
would orbit the Earth, while about 
4 in 10 would fly to the moon and 
about 3 in 10 would go to Mars. 
Among those willing to travel to 
the red planet, about half — or 
15% of all Americans — said they 
would move to a Mars colony, 
even if it meant never returning 
to Earth. 

Men were more likely than 
women to want to travel to any 
space destination: Earth orbit, 
moon and Mars. 

Curtis contends the U.S. might 
have a colony on the moon by now 
“if we had put our money in the 
right places.” 

“We haven’t been there in so 
long,” he said. “Is the flag even 
still there?” 

U.S. flags were planted on the 
moon during each of the Apollo 
landings through 1972. The first 
was knocked over by engine ex¬ 
haust when Apollo ll’s Armstrong 
and Aldrin blasted off from the 
moon. 


Scientists record singing by rare right whale for first time 


By Dan Joling 
Associated Press 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska — It’s not Ameri¬ 
ca’s Top 40, but it’s a cutting-edge song. 

Federal marine biologists for the first 
time have recorded singing by one of the 
rarest whales on the planet, the North Pa¬ 
cific right whale. 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad¬ 
ministration researchers used moored 
acoustic recorders to capture repeated 
patterns of calls made by male North Pa¬ 
cific right whales. 

It’s the first time right whale songs in 
any population have been documented, 
said NOAA Fisheries marine biologist Jes¬ 
sica Crance on Wednesday from Seattle. 
She spoke to southern right whale and 
North Atlantic right whale experts to con¬ 
firm that singing had not previously been 
documented. 

Researchers detected four distinct songs 
over eight years at five locations in the 


Bering Sea off Alaska’s southwest coast, 
Crance said. 

Only about 30 of the animals remain. 
Whalers nearly wiped out the slow-moving 
whales, which remain buoyant after they 
are killed. 

Humpback, bowhead and other whales 
are known for their songs. During a field 
survey in 2010, NOAA Fisheries research¬ 
ers first noted weird sound patterns they 
could not identify. 

“We thought it might be a right whale, 
but we didn’t get visual confirmation,” 
Crance said. 

The researchers reviewed long-term 
data from acoustic recorders and noted 
repeating sound patterns. Seven years of 
frustration followed, Crance said, as they 
could never positively confirm that the 
sounds were coming from the scarce right 
whales. 

The breakthrough came in 2017. Crance 
and her team heard one of the whale songs 


in real time from the acoustic recorders on 
buoys. Researchers can receive sound from 
up to four buoys at once and point them 
toward the source. That allowed them to 
triangulate the position of the whale mak¬ 
ing the song. From previous surveys and 
genetic studies, they identified it as a male 
right whale. 

“It was great to finally get the confirma¬ 
tion when we were out at sea that yes, it is a 
right whale, and it’s a male that’s singing,” 
Crance said. 

Right whales make a variety of sounds. 
A predominant call sounds like a gunshot. 
They also make upcalls, downcalls, moans, 
screams and warbles. 

To be a song, the sounds have to contain 
rhythmically patterned series of units pro¬ 
duced in a consistent manner to form clear¬ 
ly recognizable patterns, Crance wrote in 
a paper for the Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America. 

“It’s a series of sounds that are repro¬ 


duced in a stereotyped, regular manner 
that are repeated over and over,” she said. 

Structurally, in timing and number of 
sounds, right whale songs resemble those 
of the Atlantic walrus, she said. Both are 
filled with impulses, with walruses sub¬ 
stituting knocking sounds for gunshot 
sounds. 

The discovery almost raises more ques¬ 
tions than answers, Crance said. 

“Is it the only population to sing or does 
it occur in other species and populations?” 
she asked. 

“It could be that there are so few of 
them left, they feel the need to call more 
frequently or sing,” Crance said. “This is 
entirely speculation, but perhaps they’re 
copying humpbacks a little bit. Our right 
whales are frequently seen associating 
with humpbacks.” 

The remote Bering Sea makes studying 
right whales a challenge. Their range re¬ 
mains unknown. 
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Andy Wonc/AP 

A woman walks past a fashion boutique selling U.S. brand clothing 
in Beijing in May. China says trade tensions with the U.S. will not be 
resolved by threats and tariffs. 


China rejects threats, 
tariffs in trade war 


Associated Press 

BEIJING — China warned 
Thursday that threats and tariffs 
will not resolve trade tensions 
between the two economies and 
blasted Republican Sen. Marco 
Rubio for his criticism of technol¬ 
ogy giant Huawei over patents. 

Chinese Commerce Ministry 
spokesman Gao Feng said Thurs¬ 
day that its “core concern” over 
mutual respect has to be properly 
accommodated. 

“If the US insists on taking uni¬ 
lateral trade measures against 
China, it will definitely bring seri¬ 
ous impacts on the economy of it¬ 
self and the welfare of its people,” 
Gao said in a routine briefing. 

President Donald Trump and 
Chinese President Xi Jinping are 
due to meet at a summit of the 
Group of 20 on June 28-29. It’s 
unclear when the two countries’ 
negotiating teams will resume 
detailed talks, which stalled 
in May when the U.S. accused 
China of reneging on earlier 
commitments. 

The talks are aimed at ending 
the dispute over trade and tech¬ 
nology that has resulted in Trump 
imposing 25% tariffs on $250 bil¬ 
lion worth of Chinese exports and 
considering expanding those tar¬ 
iffs to include another $300 bil¬ 
lion worth of Chinese products. 

The Wall Street Journal report¬ 
ed last week that Huawei is ask¬ 
ing U.S. phone carrier Verizon to 
pay licensing fees for more than 


200 of its patents. While Hua¬ 
wei declined to comment on the 
matter, company spokesman Joe 
Kelly said it will hold a briefing 
later this month on being more 
aggressive about collecting intel¬ 
lectual property licensing fees. 

Rubio filed an amendment to 
the U.S. defense authorization 
bill this week that would prevent 
Huawei Technologies and other 
companies on security watch 
lists from pursuing damages in 
U.S. patent courts. That followed 
a move by Huawei to seek $1 bil¬ 
lion in damages it says it is owed 
in unpaid patent licensing fees. 

A Chinese Foreign Ministry 
spokesman described Rubio’s ef¬ 
fort to block Huawei’s lawsuit as 
“bizarre.” 

“We know that someone in the 
U.S. leaves no stone unturned to 
smear and suppress other coun¬ 
tries’ enterprises, yet we did not 
expect that they would so bla¬ 
tantly manipulate the laws and 
rules,” said the spokesman, Lu 
Kang “This not only damages the 
reputation and image of the U.S. 
but also harms its own companies 
in the long run.” 

The U.S. has accused Chinese 
companies of committing forced 
technology transfers and steal¬ 
ing trade secrets. Last month, the 
U.S. placed Huawei on its “En¬ 
tity List,” which effectively bars 
American companies from sell¬ 
ing components to Huawei with¬ 
out government approval. 


Russia plans to release 100 
illegally captured whales 


Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Russian officials 
have launched an operation to re¬ 
lease nearly 100 illegally captured 
whales whose confinement in 
Russia’s far east has become a ral¬ 
lying cry for environmentalists. 

A state TV reporter made the 
announcement during President 
Vladimir Putin’s live Q&A show 
on Thursday, saying that by “co¬ 
incidence” the operation began 
just before the start of the show. 

Deputy Prime Minister Alexei 


Gordeyev said during the show 
that the operation to fully rein¬ 
troduce the mammals back into 
the wild would take at least four 
months. 

The condition of whales kept in 
cramped conditions in Russia’s 
far east has drawn international 
concern, and Putin personally 
ordered authorities to investigate 
the case and release the animals. 

Russian prosecutors have 
brought criminal charges against 
four companies keeping the 
whales. 


China's Xi arrives for 
2-(lay North Korea visit 


By Ken Moritsugu 

Associated Press 

BEIJING — North Korean leader Kim Jong Un, 
meeting with visiting Chinese President Xi Jin¬ 
ping, said Thursday that his country is waiting for 
a desired response in stalled nuclear talks with the 
United States. 

“North Korea would like to remain patient, but 
it hopes the relevant party will meet halfway with 
North Korea to explore resolution plans that accom¬ 
modate each other’s reasonable concerns,” he said, 
according to Chinese state broadcaster CCTV 

Xi’s two-day trip to North Korea, the first by a 
Chinese president in 14 years, raises the possibility 
that China could help break a monthslong impasse 
in talks between the U.S. and North Korea over the 
North’s nuclear weapons. 

Describing the issue as “highly complex and sen¬ 
sitive,” Xi said his government is willing to play a 
constructive role in the denuclearization of the Ko¬ 
rean Peninsula. 

“The international community expects the U.S. 
and North Korea to continue to talk and achieve re¬ 
sults,” he said, according CCTV. 

The summit comes as both Xi and Kim are locked 
in separate disputes with the United States — Xi 
over trade and Kim over his nuclear weapons. 

With the Chinese leader due to meet President 
Donald Trump next week in Japan, analysts say 
Kim may ask Xi to pass on a message that could re¬ 
vive the talks with the U.S. 

Xi’s state visit to North Korea, announced just 
three days ago, began with the synchronized pomp 
of all m^or events in the country. 

Xi and his wife, Peng Liyuan, and senior Chinese 
officials were greeted with a 21-gun salute and about 
10,000 cheering people at an arrival ceremony at 



CCTV/AP 


In this image taken from video footage, Chinese 
President Xi Jinping, left, waves as North Korean 
leader Kim Jong Un looks on at an airport in 
Pyongyang, North Korea, on Thursday. 

Pyongyang’s airport. 

CCTV showed Xi and his wife waving to the crowd 
after emerging from the Air China plane, then being 
greeted by Kim and his wife, Ri Sol Ju, receiving 
flowers and watching goose-stepping troops march 
by. 

The crowd stood in tight formations, waving flow¬ 
ers and chanting slogans to welcome Xi. Others 
lined the roads and cheered from overpasses as Xi’s 
motorcade traveled to central Pyongyang, where he 
joined Kim in an open-top vehicle. 

Standing in the car, they waved to crowds as they 
rode to the square where the embalmed bodies of 
Kim’s grandfather and father, the first two leaders 
of North Korea, lie in state. 

As of Thursday evening. North Korean media had 
yet to report on Xi’s arrival. 
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In Lebanon, Syrian refugees 
face new pressure to go home 




Associated Press 

ARSAL, Lebanon — Lebanese 
authorities are making their most 
aggressive campaign yet for Syr¬ 
ian refugees to return home and 
are taking action to ensure they 
can’t put down roots. 

Mirroring the rise of anti-mi¬ 
grant sentiment in Europe and 
around the world, some in Leba¬ 
non say that after eight years of 
war in neighboring Syria they 
have had enough of the burden 
of hosting the highest concen¬ 
tration of refugees per capita 
in the world — 1 million amid a 
Lebanese population of nearly 5 
million — when they are facing 
austerity measures and a weak¬ 
ened economy. 

Anti-refugee sentiment in Leb¬ 
anon has waxed and waned in the 
past. It’s been persistent but lim¬ 
ited among a public torn by con¬ 
flicting feelings — resentment 
over past domination by Syria and 
worry over the refugees’ impact 
on their country’s delicate sectar¬ 
ian balance, but also sympathy 
for the refugees amid memories 
of their own displacement during 
Lebanon’s long civil war. 

But this time a rising star in 
the country’s politics has latched 
onto the issue. Foreign Minister 
Gebran Bassil leads the cam¬ 
paign, saying Syrians should re¬ 
turn home and using nationalist 
language. 

During one rally organized by 
Bassil’s party this month — held 
under the slogan of “Employ a 
Lebanese” — protesters chant¬ 
ed, “Syria get out.” Posters have 
popped up in streets and online 
calling on residents to report any 
Syrian working without a permit. 

The tensions point to how a 
backlash in host countries bur¬ 
dened by intractable refugee 
situations intertwines with local 
politics. Numbers of displaced 
worldwide have swelled to record 
levels. The U.N. refugee agency 
said Wednesday 71 million people 
are uprooted from their homes as 
of this year — 26 million of them 
refugees, double the number 20 
years ago. 

“Out of this grim number, 
Lebanon stands out as the coun¬ 
try that has the highest num¬ 
ber of refugees per capita,” said 
Mireille Girard, the UNHCR 
representative in Lebanon. “It is 
a huge responsibility that Leba¬ 
non is shouldering, and the whole 
world has to show solidarity with 
the countries that are in the front 
of refugee flow.” 

Allies of Bassil in the govern¬ 
ment have begun enforcing laws 
that were rarely implemented, 
shutting down shops owned by or 
employing Syrians without per¬ 
mits and ordering the demolition 
of anything in refugee camps that 
could be a permanent home. 

The refugees are trying to 
weather the storm. 

In the town of Arsal, near the 
Syrian border, where 60,000 
refugees live in informal camps 
set up in the fields, Syrians have 


been tearing down brick and 
concrete walls they had added 
to their shacks of canvas, sheet 
metal and plastic, trying to make 
them able to withstand the harsh 
winters in the mountainous area. 


The military gave them until July 
1 to remove any wall taller than 
waist high. 

The Syrians said no matter how 
much authorities squeeze them, 
they have no choice but to stay. 



Bilal Hussein/AP 


A Syrian refugee rides a motorcycle among tents at a refugee camp 
in the eastern Lebanese border town of Arsal. Lebanon is taking 
action to ensure such camps don’t become permanent. 
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UK narrows PM race to 3; 
Boris Johnson takes lead 



Matt Dunham/AP 


Boris Johnson, who leads in the race to become Britain’s next prime 
minister, leaves his home in south London on Thursday. 


By Jill Lawless 
Associated Press 

LONDON — Britain’s govern¬ 
ing Conservative Party narrowed 
the race to become the country’s 
next prime minister to three can¬ 
didates on Thursday and is set to 
pick the final two contenders be¬ 
fore the end of the day. 

Boris Johnson, a former foreign 
minister and ex-mayor of London, 
built on his already commanding 
lead, taking 157 of the votes cast 
by 313 Conservative lawmakers 
in their fourth round of voting 
— half the total. 

Environment Secretary Mi¬ 


chael Gove and Foreign Secre¬ 
tary Jeremy Hunt came next, 
with 61 and 59 votes, respective¬ 
ly. Home Secretary Sgjid Javid 
came in fourth with 34 votes and 
dropped out. Another vote later 
will select the final two contend¬ 
ers, who will go to a by-mail ballot 
of all 160,000 Conservative Party 
members nationwide. 

The winner of the contest, due 
to be announced the week of July 
22, will become Conservative 
leader and prime minister, re¬ 
placing Theresa May. 

The result is a boost for Gove, 
who had trailed Hunt in third 
place through three previous 


rounds. 

“I think Michael has the mo¬ 
mentum,” said lawmaker Guy 
Opperman, a Gove supporter. He 
said Gove “is the right one to be 
challenging Boris Johnson.” 

Many in the party doubt that 
anyone can beat Johnson, a quick¬ 
witted, Latin-spouting extrovert 
admired for his ability to connect 
with voters but mistrusted for his 
erratic performance and record 
of inaccurate and sometimes of¬ 
fensive comments. 

Hunt, who has held several 
senior government posts, is con¬ 
sidered an experienced and com¬ 
petent minister but unexciting. 


Gove is a sharp performer and 
could come out best in head-to- 
head debates with Johnson, his 
long-standing frenemy. The two 
men led the “leave” campaign 
Britain’s 2016 EU membership 
referendum but later fell out when 
Gove scuttled Johnson’s bid to be¬ 
come prime minister by deciding 
to run for the job himself 
The move left him with a lin¬ 
gering taint of treachery in the 
eyes of some Conservatives. 


All the candidates are vowing 
to lead Britain out of the Europe¬ 
an Union, a challenge that defeat¬ 
ed May. She quit as Conservative 
leader earlier this month after 
failing to win Parliament’s back¬ 
ing for her Brexit deal. 

Brexit, originally scheduled to 
take place on March 29, has been 
postponed twice amid political 
deadlock in London. The candi¬ 
dates differ on how they plan to 
end the impasse. 


Court: UK 
made illegal 
arms sale to 
Saudi Arabia 

Associated Press 

LONDON — A British court 
ruled Thursday that the UK. 
government acted unlawfully in 
selling weapons to Saudi Arabia 
that were used in the Yemen war, 
though it did not order a halt to 
the exports. 

The Court of Appeal ruled in 
favor of anti-weapons campaign¬ 
ers, who argued that the sales 
should not have been allowed be¬ 
cause there was a clear risk the 
weapons might be used in viola¬ 
tion of international humanitar¬ 
ian law. 

The British government plans 
to appeal the ruling, but while the 
case is ongoing. Trade Secretary 
Liam Fox said no new licenses for 
arms sales to Saudi Arabia would 
be granted. 

Campaign Against Arms Trade 
argued that British bombs and 
fighter jets are fueling violence 
in Yemen, where a Saudi-led war 
against Iran-backed rebels has 
raged since 2015. 

Three judges said the British 
government’s decision-making 
“was wrong in law in one sig¬ 
nificant respect” — that they had 
“made no attempt” to find out 
whether the Saudi-led coalition 
had breached international law. 

The judges said Britain should 
have investigated “whether there 
was a historic pattern of breaches 
of international humanitarian 
law on the part of the (Saudi-led) 
coalition, and Saudi Arabia in 
particular.” 

The court’s ruling does not 
mean existing arms-sales licens¬ 
es must be suspended, only that 
the government “must reconsider 
the matter.” 

“We are carefully considering 
the implications of the judgment 
for decision making,” Fox said 
after the ruling. 
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Damaged distillery 


Workers from O.Z. Tyler Distillery look over Warehouse H, which collapsed during a thunderstorm shortly after midnight Monday in 
Owensboro, Ky. Master Distilier Jacob Call said about 20,000 barrels are stored at the location and it appears that about 4,000 were 
affected. Call said engineers were at the site Monday to try to determine what caused the collapse. It’s unclear if weather played a role. 

THE CENSUS 


$150K 


The amount the city of New Orleans will 
receive to create an employment plan for 

disadvantaged youth. The New Orleans Ad¬ 
vocate reported that Mayor LaToya Cantrell’s 
administration will create a strategy to in¬ 
crease economic mobility with the funding in the coming months. 


Police apologize for 
Father’s Day tweet 

TOPEKA — Topeka 
■ police apologized for a 

Father’s Day tweet that encour¬ 
aged people to turn in fathers who 
have outstanding warrants. 

The Kansas City Star reported 
a screenshot of the tweet sent Sun¬ 
day shows it says, in part, “Want 
to give him a Father’s Day he’ll 
never forget? Call TPD and we’ll 
help your family make a memory 
that will last a lifetime.” 

The tweet apparently was de¬ 
leted shortly after it was posted. 

In a statement Monday, the de¬ 
partment said the tweet was sent 
by someone on its social media 
team and was meant to be light¬ 
hearted. Instead, the statement 
said, it upset some people. 

Family: Dog mistakenly 
euthanized by shelter 

ly ^ LEXINGTON—Mem- 
bers of a family said 
they are hurt after a North Caro¬ 
lina animal shelter mistakenly 
euthanized their dog in a paper¬ 
work mix-up. 

The Winston-Salem Journal 
reported the dog was a 16-month- 
old Australian cattle dog named 
Blaze. The dog’s owner, Joey 
Varker, posted on social media 
that Blaze had been sent to the 
shelter to be quarantined after 
biting a child in the family. Vark¬ 
er said his wife went to pick Blaze 
up but was shown a different dog. 

Assistant County Manager 
Casey Smith said the error was 
due to a mistake in the intake 
paperwork. Smith said 10 dogs 
entered the shelter Saturday for 
bites, and Blaze was mistaken for 
a different dog to be put down. 

Man charged with 
branding sharks 

AWENDAW —Aman 
has been charged with 
branding sharks like cattle off the 
South Carolina coast. 

News outlets cite South Caro¬ 
lina Natural Resources officials 
who say a 56-year-old Awendaw 
man was charged with illegal tag¬ 
ging of a saltwater fish last week. 
The misdemeanor can net a fine 
of up to $200 

Officials said they were alerted 
about the brandings last month, 
as anglers off the South Carolina 
coast began catching sharks with 
a symbol that looked like a cur¬ 
sive letter burned just below their 
dorsal fins. 

The newspaper reported the 
suspect was “cooperative” with 
authorities. 

National park launches 
parking lot website 

||i|^ MISSOULA — Gla- 
1*1 I cier National Park 
rolled out a new online tool that 
aims to help visitors find places 
to park. 

The Missoulian reported that 
the Montana park’s Recreation 
Access Display gives live updates 
on campgrounds, parking lots, car 
access restrictions and weather. 

The website has a chart indi¬ 
cating whether each campground 
is open, closed or full. It also gives 


the times when the campgrounds 
filled the previous day. 

Woman becomes US 
citizen at age 103 

PI MIAMI — A Florida 
r L woman has become a 
US. citizen at the age of 103. 

Miami-Dade Commissioner 
Jean Monestime said Andrea Jo¬ 
seph took the oath of citizenship 
last Friday, just a few months shy 
of her 104th birthday. 

Monestime says Joseph migrat¬ 
ed from Haiti 15 years ago and 
became a permanent resident. 

State’s slave history 
medallions to be unveiled 

m NEWPORT — Rhode 
Island is identifying 
and marking sites around the 
state that have historical ties to 
slavery. 

The Newport Daily News re¬ 
ported that the medallions to be 
used in the Rhode Island Slave 
History Medallions Project were 
unveiled Wednesday at a lecture 
by associate professor of history 
at the University of Kentucky 
Joanne Pope Melish at the Colony 
House in Newport. 

The first medallion installation 
is scheduled for Aug. 25 at Patri¬ 
ots Park in Portsmouth. 


Explosion levels home; 
no injuries reported 

ly I RIDGEFIELD — A 
I* J home in northern New 
Jersey was leveled by an explo¬ 
sion, but the lone person inside the 
residence escaped unharmed. 

Neighbors reported hearing a 
blast shortly before the fire broke 
out, but it wasn’t immediately 
clear what caused the explosion. 

Authorities said the person in¬ 
side the home was rescued by an 
off-duty police officer who hap¬ 
pened to be nearby. 

A car was seen buried under 
the flaming debris at the resi¬ 
dence, with the charred remains 
of what appeared to be the roof 
crushing the vehicle’s front end. 

New owner sought for 
town’s hospital museum 

liy WOLF LAKE — The 
11* owner of a small north¬ 


ern Indiana town’s former hos¬ 
pital that’s become a medical 
museum is looking for someone 
to take it over. 

The Luckey Hospital Museum 
building in the Noble County 
community of Wolf Lake dates 
to 1931 when it was opened as a 
hospital by Dr. James Luckey. 
After closing in the 1950s the 
building was used as a nursing 
home and apartments before two 
great-nieces bought it in 2000 and 
started displaying their collection 
of medical memorabilia. 

Shirley Hile, 83, hopes a buyer 
will keep the museum intact. 

Suspect with machete 
wound from boy caught 

RALEIGH — Police 
1*^^ said a burglary sus¬ 
pect with a machete wound from 
a run-in with an 11-year-old boy 
was caught, days after he slipped 
out of a hospital where he was 
being treated. 


Sgt. Shane Brown of the Bur¬ 
lington Police Department said 
Jataveon Dashawn Hall, 19, was 
arrested in Burlington after a 
two-day manhunt. 

The Orange County Sheriff’s 
Office said Hall faces charges of 
breaking into a home to burglar¬ 
ize it. Authorities said Hall was 
chased away from the home by 
the 11-year-old, who struck him 
with a machete. The boy was 
home alone. 

Hall later sought hospital treat¬ 
ment for head wounds but slipped 
away, prompting questions about 
how closely he was guarded. 

Former governor has a 
new Job — tending bar 

Hyi p BOOTHBAY HAR- 
1*11 BOR — Former Re¬ 
publican Gov. Paul LePage’s wife 
won’t be the only one in their fam¬ 
ily spending the summer working 
at a restaurant: LePage will be 
joining her as a bartender. 

McSeagulls Restaurant owner 
Jeff Stoddard said he expects 
LePage to be tending bar for the 
entire summer in Boothbay Har¬ 
bor. The governor’s wife, Ann, 
will be working there again as a 
server. 

From wire reports 
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Fed holds line on rates but hints cuts likely 


By Martin Crutsinger 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Reserve left its key interest rate 
unchanged Wednesday but sig¬ 
naled that it’s prepared to start 
cutting rates if needed to protect 
the U.S. economy from trade con¬ 
flicts and other threats. 

The Fed kept its benchmark 
rate — which influences many 
consumer and business loans — 
in a range of 2.25% to 2.5%, where 
it’s been since December. 

It issued a statement saying 
that because “uncertainties” 
have increased, it would “act as 
appropriate to sustain the expan¬ 
sion.” That language echoed a 
remark Chairman Jerome Powell 
made two weeks ago that analysts 
interpreted as a signal that rate 
cuts were on the way. 

The uncertainties the Fed re¬ 
ferred to clearly include Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s trade 
conflicts, especially with China. 
The effects of tariffs and counter¬ 
tariffs between the United States 
and China have become perhaps 
the leading threat to the U.S. 
economic expansion, which next 
month will become the longest on 
record. 

In its statement, the Fed re¬ 
moved a reference to being “pa¬ 


tient” about adjusting rates. That 
suggested that it’s now inclined 
to begin cutting rates for the first 
time in more than a decade. It re¬ 
mains unclear, though, when that 
might happen. 

The Fed’s decision was ap¬ 
proved on a 9-1 vote, with James 
Bullard, president of the Fed’s St. 
Louis regional bank, dissenting 
because he thought the central 
bank should begin cutting rates 
now. It marked the first dissent 
from a Fed decision since Powell 
became chairman in February 
last year. 

On Wall Street, stocks rose and 
bond yields dipped, reflecting in¬ 
vestor expectations of lower rates 
ahead. The Dow Jones Indus¬ 
trial Average added a modest 38 
points. But investors snapped up 
bonds and sent their yields tum¬ 
bling. The yield on the 10-year 
Treasury note sank to 2.03%, its 
lowest point since Trump’s elec¬ 
tion in November 2016. 

A survey of the 17 Fed officials 
showed that nearly half now ex¬ 
pect at least one rate cut this year, 
with seven projecting two cuts. 
When they previously issued 
forecasts in March, none had pre¬ 
dicted a rate cut in 2019. 

Many Fed watchers have said 
they think the policymakers 
want to first see whether a meet¬ 


ing that Trump and President Xi 
Jinping are to hold late next week 
at a Group of 20 nations summit 
in Japan produces any break¬ 
through in the US.-China trade 
war. 

That meeting carries oppor¬ 
tunity as well as risks, said Jay 
Bryson, global economist at Wells 
Fargo. 

It’s possible the meeting could 
lead to the removal of tariffs, 
which would help growth and 
nullify the need for rate cuts. But 
it’s also possible that the leaders 
of the world’s two largest econo¬ 
mies could deepen their feud and 
that new import taxes could be 
launched. 

“The clearest and present 
danger is the G-20 meeting next 
week,” Bryson said. “It could go 
either way.” 

Many analysts think the central 
bank will wait until September at 
the earliest to announce its first 
drop in its benchmark short-term 
rate since 2008 and might not cut 
again in 2019. A few Fed watchers 
foresee no rate cut at all this year, 
especially if the United States 
and China reach some tentative 
resolution to the trade war. 

Complicating the timing of pos¬ 
sible rate cuts is an escalation of 
attacks on the Fed by Trump as 
he gears up for his 2020 reelec¬ 


tion campaign. Trump’s public 
criticism, a highly unusual action 
for a president, has raised con¬ 
cern that he is undermining the 
Fed’s independence as a central 
bank. The president has asserted 
that under Powell’s leadership, 
the Fed hurt the economy by 
tightening credit too much last 
year and by failing to lower rates 
since then. 

This week. Trump was asked 
about a news report that the 
White House in February had ex¬ 
plored whether the president had 
the authority to demote Powell as 
chairman while leaving him on 
the Fed’s board. 

“Let’s see what he does,” 
Trump said of Powell. “They’re 
going to be making an announce¬ 
ment very soon. So we’ll see what 
happens.” 

The president has previously 
explored firing Powell. But under 
the law, a Fed board member, 
like Powell, can be fired only for 
cause. 

At his news conference, Pow¬ 
ell was asked what he would do 
if Trump said he intended to de¬ 
mote him. 

“I think the law is clear that I 
have a four-year term, and I fully 
intend to fulfill it,” the chairman 
said, reiterating what he has said 
previously. 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 

Change in price 
Belgium 
Change in price 


Super unleaded 

$3,345 
-5.5 cents 


Super ElO 

$2,936 
-6.2 cents 


$3,792 
-16.8 cents 
$3,279 
-5.5 cents 


$3,132 
No change 


Super plus 

$3,592 
-5.7 cents 
$4,005 
-16.5 cents 
$3,526 
-5.7 cents 
$3,513 
-5.7 cents 
$3,303 
No change 


Diesel 

$3,336 
-3.5 cents 



$3,270 
-3.5 cents 


$3,132 
No change 


$3,409 $3,153* 

-5.7 cents -3.5 cents 


Country 

Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 
South Korea 
Change in price 

Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of June 22-28 


June 19, 2019 


Dow Jones 
industrials 


38.46 

26,504.00 


Nasdaq 

composite 


Standard & 
Poor’s 500 



2,926.46 


Russell 

2000 


5.35 
1,555.58 


The Fed is meeting at a time 
when the US.-China trade war 
has magnified concern and un¬ 
certainty for businesses and in¬ 
vestors about whether and how 
much the economy will suffer. 

The U.S. manufacturing sec¬ 
tor, in particular, is weakening. 
This week, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York reported that 
an index it compiles of manufac¬ 
turing in New York state plunged 
this month into negative territory 
— to its lowest point since 2016. 
The index reflects manufactur¬ 
ing conditions in the state. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (June 21).$1.1494 

Dollar buys (June 21).€0.8700 

British pound (June 21).$1.29 

Japanese yen (June 21).106.00 

South Korean won (June 21).1,140.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3769 

British pound.$1.2689 

Canada (Dollar).1.3185 

China (Yuan) 6 8505 

Denmark (Krone).6.6096 

Egypt (Pound).16.6524 

Euro.$1.1296/0.8853 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8168 

Hungary (Forint).286.16 

Israel (Shekel).3.5776 

Japan (Yen) 107 70 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3038 

Norway (Krone).8.5609 

Philippines (Peso).51.40 

Poland (Zloty) 3 77 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7505 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3557 

South Korea (Won).1,158.55 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9833 

Thailand (Baht).30.90 

Turkey (Lira).5.7448 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Discount rate. 

Federal funds market ra 

3-month bill. 

30-year bond. 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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Microsoft/TNS 


Minecraft Earth will bring the blocky game to augmented reality. 

Virtual competition 

Microsoft plans to have Minecraft Earth join 
Pokemon Go in arena of augmented reality 


By Todd Martens 

Los Angeles Times 

O ne began as a passion project and turned 
into a svelte, goofy and surprisingly slick 
little action game. Another started as a 
tech experiment and now has ambitions 
of conquering the world, one neighborhood at a 
time. 

Both visions are part of Microsoft’s plans for 
the second decade of Minecraft, whose studio 
the company purchased in 2014. Microsoft came 
to the Electronic Entertainment Expo (E3) last 
week to tout its streaming initiatives, tease a new 
Halo game and lay the groundwork for a new 
home console for 2020. 

More immediately making an impression, how¬ 
ever, are the two new Minecraft titles designed to 
take the family-friendly, creation-based game in 
different directions. All eyes will be on Minecraft 
Earth, an augmented reality game coming to 
Android and iOS devices, which will begin beta 
testing in the coming weeks. Microsoft hopes the 
title will show that there’s far more to the experi¬ 
mental gaming space than Pokemon Go. 

But don’t overlook Minecraft Dungeons, due 
out for most mqjor platforms in spring 2020 and 
designed by a relatively compact team (for a 
mqjor studio at least) of 20. 

The action-adventure fantasy game will com¬ 
bine familiar sword and sorcery gameplay with a 
touch of humor — for instance, the keys you need 
to open doors might bounce away from you from 
time to time. It’s a fast-paced, randomized and 
cooperation-based game that infuses the blocky- 
looking franchise with cartoon zaniness. 

Microsoft is estimated to have spent $2.5 bil¬ 
lion in 2014 for control of Minecraft’s Stockholm 
studio Mojang. And Microsoft is taking more ag¬ 
gressive steps this year to expand the Minecraft 
brand. 

“One of the models I look at is Lego, when I 
think about Minecraft,” says Microsoft’s Xbox 
chief Phil Spencer of the company’s ambitions. 

There’s no denying there’s a tinge of a Lego 
influence in Minecraft Earth, as the AR game 
will allow players to show their budding architect 
skills and then superimpose their creations on the 
real world via their screens. 

But the location-based title is also designed 
to encourage exploration. Sure, there will be 


opportunities to go on Minecraft adventures and 
virtually battle skeletons and other creatures out 
in physical spaces, but if users gravitate to the 
game it should be through encouraging creativity 
by allowing players to integrate their own designs 
with real-world infrastructure. 

Now about three years removed from the 
release of Pokemon Go, Minecraft Earth will also 
be an opportunity to gauge the long-term viability 

There’s no denying 
there’s a tinge of a 
Lego influence in 
Minecraft Earth, 
as the AR game 
will allow players 
to show their 
budding architect 
skills and then 
superimpose their 
creations on the 
real world via their 
screens. But the 
location-based 
title is also 
designed to 
encourage 
exploration. 

Earth’s art director Brad Shuber, noting that 
the game’s AR mode cannot be turned off It’s 
designed from the ground up to see our current 
environment in a new light. 

Booting up the game will bring up a Minecraft 
map of one’s surroundings, one that when the 
game launches should be full of tappable items 
that one can use to build and All structures with 
digital creatures. When playing with others and 
taking out some skeletons with digital arrows, all 
the found resources will be shared to encourage 
collaboration and discourage selflsh behavior. 


of AR as a form 
of play. So far, 
few experiences 
have captured 
the public’s 
imagination as 
much as Poke¬ 
mon Go. 

In addition 
to Minecraft 
Earth, this year 
should also see 
the release of 
Harry Potter: 
Wizards Unite, 
the latest from 
Pokemon Go 
publisher Ni- 
antic. 

If there’s any 
commonal¬ 
ity among the 
three, it’s that 
they use screens 
to get players 
moving. 

“It harkens 
back to the way 
that physical 
play used to be,” 
says Minecraft 


ON THE COVER: Bruce Springsteen's 19th studio release is called “Western Stars.” 

Danny CuNCH/Courtesy of Shore Fire Media 
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The tool for grateful grills 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

C ave Tools’ latest cool 

and innovative tool will 
make grill masters 
happy all summer long 
since it helps clean the grill and 
assists in opening a bottle top 
beverage. Its small size makes 
it easy to transport as well, if 
you’re taking that grilling act on 
the road. 

The Cave Tools grill scraper 
with extended handle and bottle 
opener ($9.99) is a perfect clean¬ 
ing tool, without the bristles. 

The company was founded in 
2013 with a mission to create 
high-quality barbecue and cook¬ 
ing tools that last for years. I’ve 
used many of their products, and 
this one has to be one of the most 
creative, useful and portable. 

One end has specially crafted 
grooves to scrape grill grates of 
just about any size. I even took 
mine on a trip to my local big 
box home improvement store 
and sized it up on the grills 
they had, and it was perfect for 
every round and V-shaped grill 
grate. A flat side of the tool will 
also scrape the side or any flat 
surface. 

The middle handle is leather 
covered for comfort, looks and 
heat protection. And there’s a 
bottle opener on the far end. The 
tool is dishwasher safe, but as 
mentioned in the instructions, 
hand washing is recommended. 

It is about 7 inches long and 2.5 
inches wide at the scraping end, 
much narrower at the handle and 
bottle opener. 

Cave Tools also has a handy 
refrigerator magic Herb and 
Spice Guide ($4.99). It shows 
convenient food pairings, flavor 
and spice suggestions with meat 
choices of pork, beef, chicken, 
turkey and flsh. It includes flavor 
profiles and substitutions for 20 
of the most common herbs and 
spices. 

And with the grill cleaning 
tool comes a free download copy 
of Cave Tools Grill Master’s Es¬ 
sential Barbecue Recipe Book. 

It includes 25 professional BBQ 
recipes, instructions and access 
to their library of more than 135 
cooking videos. 

Cave Tools also offers a life¬ 
time satisfaction guarantee. If 
you don’t like it, just return it for 
a full refund. But you’ll love it. 
Online: cavetools.com; $9.99 

The VAVA Dash Cam shows 
how far dash cameras have 
come. I remember the first 
one I tried a few years ago; my 
frustrations were so high with 
the complexity of the setup, I 
never managed to finish. 

The total opposite is the case 
with the VAVA. Running 
through the step-by-step setup 
instructions were simple and 
quick. But what makes this 
camera stand out is the swivel 
360-degree access to angle the 

The VAVA Dash Cam has a built- 
in noise-reduction microphone. 

VAVA/TNS 



Cave Tools/TNS 


The Cave Tools grill scraper 
with extended handle and bottle 
opener has no bristles. 

camera in any direction. This 
includes the road ahead, sides or 
back facing the passengers in the 
car — we’re looking at you, Uber 
drivers. 

The lens on its own has a 155- 
degree wide-angle view with a 
1.8 aperture, which is perfect for 
capturing the surroundings. 

One thing I noticed right away 
was the image quality. This dash 
camera captures sharp, detailed 
videos and images day and night. 
Images and HD video can be 
taken with the press of a button. 

A VAVA (6.1-by-3.7-by-3.3 
inches) also has a built-in noise 
reduction microphone for cap¬ 
turing priceless family moments 
and singalongs while on your 
summer vacation. 

A really innovative feature, 
which fortunately I didn’t get to 
test, is the Auto G-Sensor crash 
recording. With this technology, 
the VAVA will detect when it’s 
needed to automatically record a 
20-second clip while in parking 
mode. The internal 320mAh bat¬ 
tery keeps the camera powered 
for this and any unexpected 
contact with another vehicle, 
and those pesky shopping carts 
will be captured if they’re in the 
angle of view. 

The companion app (iOS 
and Android) is simple to use 
for setup and managing your 
content. Content is stored on 
your own micro SD card (up to 
128GB), and a Wi-Fi connection 
can be made between the VAVA 
and mobile phone for communi¬ 
cation and data transfer. 

Online: vava.com; $119.99 
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RUNAWAY 



DREAMS 


Springsteen hits the open road, explores 
’ a new soundscape on 19 th studio album 

By Gregory Katz 

Associated Press 

B ruce Springsteen’s new studio release, his 19th, breaks fresh 
ground for the veteran rocker, who turns his back not only on 
the blistering sound of the E Street Band but also abandons the 
haunting acoustic moods pioneered on “Nebraska” and fine- 
tuned on later solo efforts. 

After the soul-searching, confessional tone of his best-selling autobiogra¬ 
phy and sold-out Broadway show, Springsteen’s “Western Stars” relies on an 
unfamiliar orchestral approach that somewhat 
masks the singer and is devoid of driving beats, 
sax solos and rock ’n’ roll tropes. 

Instead, he draws on the rich tradition of 
California-styled, pre-Beatles pop. There are 
hints of Roy Orbison’s soaring vocals and Brian 
Wilson’s pocket symphonies, but the lyrics are 
pure Springsteen. Beneath the glossy sheen are 
the taut narratives, introspection and ambigu¬ 
ous moments familiar to longtime listeners. 

His storytelling skills are as strong as ever, just 
presented in a different way. 

He’s paying homage to an era when the single 
reigned, and radio airtime went a long way to 
determining an artist’s success or oblivion, but 
Springsteen is not looking for No. 1 hits with easy hooks. “Western Stars” 
is understated, without over-the-top orchestration or hyperbole. Each song 
stands alone as a self-contained story; taken as a whole it’s a panorama of 
loneliness and heartbreak. The protagonists are mostly men, and mostly 
beaten down, but there are occasional whiffs of freedom, usually tied to the 
joys of the open road, that most enduring of American myths. 

It is no accident that the album opens with “Hitch Hikin’” and this straight¬ 
forward image of a loner in perpetual motion: “Thumb stuck out as I go / 

I’m just travelin’ up the road / Maps don’t do much for me, friend /1 follow 
the weather and the wind.” It’s a recurring image dating back to the days of 
Woody Guthrie. 

There are other fully-formed characters from Springsteen’s imagination: 
the failed country music songwriter, his lyrics rejected at every turn; the 
busted up B-movie stuntman held together by rods and pins; even a rundown 
hotel with an empty swimming pool with dandelions pushing up through 
the cracked concrete takes on a life of its own as a character in “Moonlight 
Motel.” 

It’s not all heartbreak. There are small celebrations, too, notably in “Sleepy 
Joe’s Cafe,” where working men and women can find solace on the dance 
floor when the weekend comes. It’s a dreamy place where Monday morning is 
far, far away, and Springsteen has placed it in the context of the postwar eco¬ 
nomic boom that powered America for decades: “Joe came home in ’45 and 
took out a G.I. loan / On a sleepy little spot an Army cook could call his own 
/ He married May, the highway come in and they woke up to find they were 
sitting on top of a pretty little gold mine.” 

It’s a nostalgic vision, yes, but those roadhouses still exist. You just have to 
drive a bit. 



Bruce Springsteen 

Western Stars (Columbia) 
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X Ambassadors 

Orion (Interscope/KIDinaKORNER) 

You really have to hand it to 
alt-rockers X Ambassadors: 
They’re not very pushy. This was 
the year they were supposed to 
shine, but they’ve ended up help¬ 
ing others first. 

They’ve contributed and 
produced tracks for Lizzo’s 
breakthrough album, “Cuz I 
Love You,” and lead singer Sam 
Harris co-wrote several songs 
for “For the Throne,” the album 
inspired by “Game of Thrones.” 

Maybe those were appetizers, 
getting our stomachs ready. Now 
the main course has arrived with 
“Orion,” the follow-up to their 
impressive 2015 debut “VHS,” 
with the beautiful songs “Un¬ 
steady” and “Renegades.” It’s 
clear they really haven’t missed 
a step. 

From the infectious rock¬ 
ers “Hey Child” and “Boom” 
to the acoustic-and-strings 
heart-tugger “History,” the new 
album bristles with interesting 
songs and textures. Rising star 
K.Flay’s voice blends nicely with 
Harris’ on “Confidence” while 
“Wasteland” has a sort of U2-ish 
vibe. Lyrics that deal with eco¬ 
nomic insecurity fuel the super 
mid-tempo “Quicksand” and 
“Rule” is a little needy smoky 
piano ditty. 

Producer Ricky Reed, who 
also worked on Lizzo’s album, 
has cut away at some of the 
band’s tendency to clutter, pro¬ 
viding guitar and bass work, too. 
“Orion” is a quieter album than 
its predecessor but allows Har¬ 
ris’ voice and the songwriting to 
shine. 

The album continues with the 
band’s tendency for confessional 
lyrics, especially on “I Don’t 
Know How to Pray,” which has 
Harris on his knees in a bath¬ 
room fumbling a plea to heaven. 
That song fragment ends with a 
taped snippet of him spontane¬ 
ously chatting with his brother, 
Casey, the band’s keyboardist. 

It’s hard to get more intimate 
than this. 

After a strong first half, 
“Orion” drops off somewhat, 
with “Shadow” and “Recover” 
treading water. The band pulls 
it together in time to deliver a 
final blistering tune, “Hold You 
Down,” an earworm of synth 
handclaps, quiet sections, explo¬ 
sive crests and electronic shards. 

It seems to be another song 
about lovers enduring — “We’ll 
be the last ones dancing / When 
the lights go out” — but as with 
most X Ambassador songs, 
there’s more to it than that. It’s 
really about the enduring bond 
of these special brothers. Having 
them back is a special treat. 

— Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 


'X' marks the mess 

Madonna comes off as needy, trying too hard on latest album 


By Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 

These days Madonna is wearing an eyepatch 
for dubious reasons. It’s her ears that seem to 
have failed her. 

The shape-shifting Queen of Pop has missed 
badly with “Madame X,” a needy, trying-too- 
hard mess of an album that sounds like Madon¬ 
na threw up on Madonna. Even she admits: “It’s 
a weird kind of energy.” 

She used to thrill with endless new looks and 
an edge to her pop, but that was decades ago. 
Now she’s like that daffy aunt who shows up 
at the holiday party inappropriately dressed, 
slightly high and offering to buy beer for the 
teenagers. 

The 13-track “Madame X,” Madge’s first 
LP since the underappreciated 2015’s “Rebel 
Heart,” sees her predictably collaborate with 
the hot young things of pop — Quavo, Swae Lee, 
Maluma, Anitta — with results that are fine, but 
boring. It seems more like a checklist than the 
spark of partnership. 

In “Madame X,” she sings — too often com¬ 
puter-altered — in Portuguese, Spanish and 
English, covering all bases. There’s reggaeton, 
Latin pop, trap, disco, African drumming, 
dancehall and gospel choirs. There’s a restless 
churning even in the same song and — with 
Pablo Picasso and Jean-Paul Sartre referenced 
— a whiff of pseudo-intellectualism. 

Why “Madame X”? She has told us: “Madame 
X is a dancer. A professor. A head of state. A 
housekeeper. An equestrian. A prisoner. A 
student. A mother. A child. A teacher. A nun. A 
singer. A saint. A whore. A spy in the house of 
love. I’m Madame X.” 

In other words, everything and nothing. JUST 
WANT ME, she seems to ask. Perhaps she’s too 
exhausted to even construct a new coherent per¬ 
sona. She leaves it up to us. And leaves behind a 
sonic jigsaw puzzle that even recycles from her 
past, referencing saying “a little prayer” several 
times. 


pointless slogans 
that eventu¬ 
ally dissolves into 
Tchaikovsky. 

Madonna has 
plenty to say, but 
none of it is very 
coherent. She 
seems to be ref¬ 
erencing Trump 
when she sings 
Madonna ‘Get that old man 

Madame X” (Interscope) ! in a jail 

/ where he can’t 

stop us” on “Batuka,” but it’s never clear. Yet 
when it comes to the cloying “Killers Who Are 
Partying,” she’s overly blunt: “I’ll be Islam / If 
Islam is hated,” she sings with a faux British 
accent. “I will be a child / If the children are 
exploited.” 

She even steps on herself, needlessly. One 
of the album’s best songs is the last, “I Rise,” 
which she has said is about gay and marginal¬ 
ized people. But she samples a speech from 
Parkland School shooting survivor Emma Gon¬ 
zalez. So is it really about gun control? Madonna 
can’t even get that message straight. (And, 
Madge, if you’re so anti-gun, you might want to 
skip using gunshots as a “wake up call” in “God 
Control”). 

Madonna here is sticking with the same gim¬ 
mick that made her a mega-star: borrow cool 
stuff from others — voguing, Marlene Dietrich, 
Latin music, EDM — and adopt it as her own. 
But these aren’t good days for Madonna. We are 
hungry for authenticity and she’s hiding behind 
a bejeweled eye patch. 




Ariana Gillis 

The Maze (Ariana Gillis) 

Ariana Gillis has seemed 
destined for stardom since 2009, 
when she began winning music 
awards in her native Canada. She 
has been touted by Nashville’s 
great talent scout. Buddy Miller, 
and by Bernie Taupin, whose 
precocious gifts as a twenty¬ 
something lyricist are celebrated 
in the movie “Rocketman.” 

Perhaps “The Maze” will be 
the breakout Gillis deserves. 
Independently released, the 
11-song set showcases her bold, 
bracing vocals and excellent 
songwriting. 

Gillis shows a knack for story¬ 
telling on the sad but superb tale 
of tragedy “Jeremy Woodstock,” 
saving a key revelation for the 
third verse and leaving the worst 
to the imagination. 

“Dream Street” is an admis¬ 
sion of ambition. “I’m going to 
Dream Street, be a star. Some¬ 
how I’ll get there,” Gillis sings. 
“The Maze” could be the ticket. 

— Steven Wine 
Associated Press 



Jonas Brothers 

Happiness Begins (Republic) 


The now-adult Jonas Brothers 

— Kevin, Joe and Nick — are 
making grown-and-sexy music 
without losing its kiddish charm. 

The band’s fifth studio album 

— its first since 2009’s “Lines, 
Vines and Trying Times,” and 
the solo careers of Nick and Joe 

— find the brothers tackling 
more risque, emotional turf than 
they did in their past. There’s a 
reason that the irresistible vocal 
harmonies, sumptuous melody 
and stop-starting rhythm of 
“Sucker” gave the Jonas’ the first 
No. 1 single of their career. The 
same can be said of the vocal 
unity that fuels the down tempo 
“Cool,” and its fizzy guitars and 
the ardent pop of “Every Single 
Time.” Plus, anyone looking for 
Nick and Joe to up the ante on 
who’s got the creamier falsetto 
can listen in to “I Believe” and 
Joe’s steamy “Hesitate,” each 
written for that Jonas’ respective 
brides. 

— A.D. Amorosi 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
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By Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 

Y ears ago, when Rodrigo Sanchez and 

Gabriela Quintero would show up at some 
small European town with their acoustic 
guitars, they loved to tease the audience. 
People would spot the two Mexican artists and as¬ 
sume they should brace themselves for some sort of 
classical or traditional performance. Then Sanchez 
would play a little “Stairway to Heaven.” Giggles 
would fill the pub or community center. 

“If we’re playing two nylon-string guitars, you’re 
not supposed to play Led Zeppelin or Metallica,” 
Sanchez said. Quintero, of course, was in on the 
joke: “You break the cliche.” 

Rodrigo y Gabriela have been busting musical 
barriers ever since, melding the power of thrash 
metal with fiery Spanish melodies. The acoustic, in¬ 
strumental rock duo has gone back to those memo¬ 
ries to create “Mettavolution.” 

“The challenge for me and Rodrigo was to recon¬ 
nect with that original idea—just doing music that 
is authentic to us and that is genuine,” said Quintero. 

“Mettavolution,” a word they created to mean evo¬ 
lution through compassion, offers six original tracks 
and one ambitious cover — a 19-minute version of 
Pink Floyd’s 1971 epic song “Echoes.” 

For the album, producer Dave Sardy added some 
bass, synths and percussion for texture to Sanchez’s 
mesmerizing finger-picking, and Quintero acts once 
again as the rhythm section — complete with her 
drumming on the guitar body. 

Intriguingly, the duo added lyrics to many tunes 
but didn’t record them. “I think it was a very 
important change in the way we approach music in 
this album because it made it much more melodic,” 
Sanchez said. They hinted that perhaps they may 
one day release the tracks with a real singer aboard. 

The pair has long done covers of other artists’ 
songs and Pink Floyd is a favorite band. They 
wanted to do their version of “Echoes” for at least 


10 years but only attempted it last year for a concert 
at the Hollywood Bowl. A representative from their 
record label loved it, insisting it appear on their next 
album — something the duo had quietly wanted. 

“Echoes,” with its lyrics about reconnecting to 
humanity, also works into the theme of the album. “I 
think we are at that age where you start to think dif¬ 
ferently now. And to understand that life is about all 
of us — we are this one entity here,” says Sanchez. 

Listening to Sanchez, 45, and Quintero, 46, it’s 
hard to believe two people playing guitars can make 
music this powerful and absorbing. It’s harder to 
believe that they’re self-taught musicians. 

“This is my theory: Because we didn’t go to 
school, we’ve got no boundaries in our heads,” says 
Quintero. “For us, it was not sacrilege to try to jam 
with any piece we both liked. It could be a punk 
piece to any classic sort of thing.” 

Both began by playing in a little-known Mexico 
City speed-metal band. They then teamed up, 
moved to Ireland, and played unplugged Slayer 
tunes on the streets of Dublin until the 2006 release 
of their self-titled U.S. debut. 

They got plenty of advice, particularly from 
people suggesting they add a vocalist because radio 
wasn’t receptive to instrumentals. They refused. 

“Our meaning of success was playing guitar and 
traveling the world. So we already made it from that 
point of view,” Quintero said, laughing. 

Looking back, they say they’ve become less 
perfectionistic. It’s not about playing every note per¬ 
fectly but being present and letting the music speak. 

“I mean the notes have to be the right notes, obvi¬ 
ously. But it’s more important to understand that 
you play with heart, with soul, and if you miss one 
or two notes, OK. It doesn’t matter if you know the 
interpretation was good,” says Sanchez. 

Asked if they’ve reached the limit on what they 
can do on two acoustic guitars, the pair laughs. 

“Twelve notes for everybody, from Mozart to 
punk. That’s it,” says Quintero. “The acoustic guitar 
has no limits. It’s just endless.” 





Rodrigo y Gabriela's 
fifth studio album, 
“Mettavolution,” 
continues to break 
barriers with an 
ambitious cover 
of Pink Floyd’s 
“Echoes.” 


REVIEW 

Rodrigo y Gabriela 

Mettavolution (ATO) 

For those who claim the guitar’s reign 
as a lead instrument is done, judge and 
jury must turn to Rodrigo y Gabriela, 
the Mexican classical guitar duo who’ve 
long made radical right turns into 
flamenco, prog, folk and thrash metal. 
Together since the 1980s, Rodrigo 
Sanchez and Gabriela Quintero create 
an insistently undulating and passion¬ 
ate noise that compares to Metallica or 
Sonic Youth and is a torrid testament to 
the intimacy of their relationship. 

The duo’s flfth studio LP and its first 
new album in five years is both familiar 
and fresh. Made up of six crisp, briefly 
original tunes and an eerily epic (and 
long) cover of Pink Floyd’s most sinister 
suite, “Echoes,” “Mettavolution” is as 
calmly collected as it is nerve-racking. 
The warm title track is a sniper’s de¬ 
light — sharp, cutting, direct. “Witness 
Tree” and its more clattering, cacopho¬ 
nous sister, “Terracentric,” show off the 
pair’s lusty vigor, while a serene song 
such as “Electric Soul” is sultrier, yet 
equally agile. Their take on “Echoes” is 
as full-bodied and obtuse as the origi¬ 
nal, yet foreign and unique is its own 
marvelous manner, filled with deep, 
languid lines. The only thing better than 
hearing “Mettavolution” at home, in the 
dark, might be seeing it played live and 
vibrantly under hot lights. 

— A.D. Amorosi 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
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Draugen is a first-person 
psychological mystery 
set in 1920s Norway. 
You play as American 
Edward Charles 
Harden. Accompanied 
by his ward, Ussie, a 
gregarious, independent 
and enigmatic young 
woman, the duo 
explores rural Norway 
in search of Edward’s 
missing sister, Elizabeth. 

Photos courtesy of Red Threat 




Draugen a scenic game 
out delusional thinking 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 

D raugen is a pleasant vacation from the 

world of mainstream gaming. Its protag¬ 
onist is not a hero, but a man traumatized 
by his past. Its pacing is leisurely rather 
than hurried. Its mysteries court the mundane 
more than the spectacular. 

Billed as a “fjord noir,” this short, narrative- 
driven game is set in 1923, in a small Norwe¬ 
gian village bordered by sparkling water. The 
area’s rustic charm is undercut 
by an atmosphere of tragedy 
that’s captured by a sign that 
hangs over a hastily boarded up 
church which, when translated 
from the Norwegian, reads: “God 
is not here.” 

Along with his enigmatic com¬ 
panion, 17-year-old Lissie, Ed¬ 
ward Harden of Hanover, Mass., 
journeys to (fictional) Graavik to 
investigate the disappearance of 
his sister, Elizabeth. 

Edward believes that Elizabeth was working 
on a story for a New York publication when she 
went missing. Before setting out on his journey, 
Edward corresponded with Anna Fretland, 
the wife of one of the village’s most prosper¬ 
ous business executives, Johan. Though Anna 
hasn’t heard of an American journalist knock¬ 
ing about — and given Graavik’s smallness, it’s 
impossible to imagine that a foreigner’s pres¬ 
ence could go unnoticed for long — she and her 
husband extend an invitation to Edward to stay at 
their farmhouse. 

Alas, after Edward and Lissie make their 
way up a hill to the Fretlands’ home they find it 
IS deserted as they do the rest of the village. Not 
without a touch of misgiving, Edward heeds the 
advice of Lissie and ventures into the unlocked 
house. Hoping that the Fretlands will return 
shortly, he crashes on their couch in the 


parlor. Upon waking the following morning, with the Fret¬ 
lands still nowhere to be found, Edward and Lissie decide 
to search the surrounding area for clues. 

Over the next few days, Edward and Lissie uncover 
signs that indicate that the citizens of Graavik were 
deeply divided over a long-running feud between Johan 
and his twin brother Fredrik, whose relationship went 
south after a mysterious incident occurred some two de¬ 
cades ago at a mine they once jointly operated. As Edward 
grows increasingly anxious over the fate of Elizabeth, his 
bond with Lissie is strained. 

From the opening scene in the game, it’s clear that the 
two make an odd pair. Aside from their age 
difference, Edward is bookish and intro¬ 
verted, whereas Lissie is energetic and fond 
of peppering her speech with slang. More 
significant, though, Lissie displays a greater 
empathy toward the missing villagers and 
their problems. This leads to her vexation 
over Edward’s single-minded concern for 
Elizabeth. Still, she is unjust when she says 
to Edward, “Your soul lacks poetry, Edward 
Harden. I pity you.” 

If the player so chooses, Edward can sit in 
quiet repose at different places in the village 
and sketch the landmarks around him. It becomes in¬ 
creasingly obvious as the game goes on that there’s more 
going on in Edward’s imagination than is apparent. 

At length, one realizes that what connects Edward’s 
plight with that of the villagers is a tendency to over¬ 
value their own interpretation of events. In an epiphany 
near the end of the game, Edward says, “It is as painful 
to wake from a vision as it is to be born anew.” 

I didn’t find Draugen’s narrative twists surprising in 
the least, but that didn’t severely impede my enjoyment 
of the game. I found it interesting precisely because 
it makes the point that life is filled with anticlimactic 
moments and that sometimes the search for dramatic 
connections can lead to delusional thinking. I think more 
than enough games have made a virtue of bombast. 
Here’s to hoping that more developers and players find 
inspiration in low-key titles. 

Platform: PC 

Online: redthreadgames.com/draugen 



More staff-written game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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T ucked away in the sleepy town of Gruyeres, Switzerland, is a museum that 
should be on the map of sci-fi nerds and anyone fascinated by things that 
frighten. 

The H.R. Giger museum houses the “largest and most impressive collec¬ 
tion” of the works and collections of Swiss artist Hans Ruedi Giger. 

Best known for creating the Xenomorph monster in the 1979 movie “Alien,” Giger 
also did the cover of Emerson, Lake and Palmer’s 1973 album “Brain Salad Sur¬ 
gery,” and contributed designs to “Poltergeist 11” (1986), “Species” (1995) and “Bat¬ 
man Forever” (1995). Salvador Dali said he was influenced by the Swiss artist, who 
died five years ago. 

If you do make it to Gruyeres, which is about 73 miles northeast of Geneva, around 
the lake and inland, be warned: The art on display at the H.R. Giger museum is not 
for the faint of heart. 

Many of the H.R. Giger museum pieces depict a combination of the female repro¬ 
ductive system and mechanical contraptions. On the second floor of the museum, 
which is housed in a medieval chateau, a sign warns visitors that they’re about to see 
some very graphic images and should think twice before entering. 

The current exhibit, titled “40 Years of Alien: HR Giger Behind the Scenes,” and 
which runs through November, might be easier on the eye. It presents museum-goers 


The interior of the Giger Bar, 
located next to the museum, 
features a skeletal structure 
covered by arches of vertebrae. 


Photos by Aaron Knowles/S tars and Stripes 

Opened in 1998, the H.R. Giger museum is said to have the largest collection of his 
work and personal pieces. Giger was known for his biomechanical depictions and his 
help in creating the Xenomorph creature from the 1979 movie “Alien.” 

with “rare and exclusive photographs taken at Shepperton Studios and H.R. Giger’s 
studio” when the artist was working on Ridley Scott’s sci-fi classic. Many of the most 
popular works in the museum — pieces of furniture, suits and figurines — are linked 
to the Alien franchise. 

When you’re done looking at the exhibits, walk next door to the Giger Cafe and 
drink in the fantastic design of the building from a chair that looks like a backbone 
as you sip pale ale or dark coffee. Everything — from the tables, walls, even the 
menu in the cafe — is inspired by Giger’s art. 

For those who delight in scaring themselves, and for die-hard fans of “Alien,” the 
museum comes highly recommended. Just be cautious if you have children. Giger 
was not known for his whimsicality and has said much of his art was inspired by the 
nightmares he had as a kid. 

knowles.aaron@stripes.com 

ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: Chateau St. Germain 2, 

Rue du Chateau, 1663 Gruyeres, 

Switzerland 

TIMES 

Monday-Friday, 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; 

Saturday and Sunday, 

10 a.m.-6:30 p.m. 

COSTS 

Adults: 12.50 Swiss francs 
($12.50); students/seniors/ 


military: 8.50 Swiss francs; 
children: 4 Swiss francs. 

FOOD 

The Giger Bar next door 
to the museum offers the usual 
forms of sustenance in a highly 
unusual setting. 

INFORMATION 

Phone: -f 41 26 921 22 00; 
Online: hrgigermuseum.com 


Out of this world 


Named for ‘Alien’ artist, H.R. Giger museum 
in Switzerland will delight sci-fi, horror fans 


By Aaron Knowles 
Stars and Stripes 


— Aaron Knowles 
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Spain’s tapas: Tasty, convivial 



Cameron HEWiTT/Ricksteves.com 


At Basque-style tapas bars in Spain, pintxos are already laid out, so you can simply 
point to or grab what you want. 


W hen it comes to eating in 

Spain, I love gathering around 
the table or bar for tapas — a 
parade of small dishes served 
family-style. I never tire of them. The ex¬ 
perience is like an edible scavenger hunt, 
where I collect small portions of seafood, 
salads, meat-filled pastries and deep-fried 
tasties, and piece them together for a light 
evening meal. 

My tapas memories are vivid: In the 
heart of Spain’s Andalucia region, on a 
warm summer evening, I elbow up to a 
Granada tapas bar that’s bustling with 
chattering locals. I squint at a hand- 
scrawled chalkboard menu describing 
various offerings, from jamon (cured 
ham), to fritters, to grilled squid. Around 
me, ham hocks hang like bovine balle¬ 
rinas from the ceiling, while gregarious 
Spaniards lean over each other to shout 
their next tapa order to the bartender. I 
fiag down a bartender for a drink, and I’m 
delighted to get a free tapa, too. This is 
conviviality gone wild, and it’s easy to get 
swept away in all the fun. 

You can sample a variety of specialties, 
from snails to Spain’s ratatouille (pisto) 
with quail eggs, for a few euros per plate. 
My go-to is pimientos de Padron — sau¬ 
teed mini green peppers dressed with a 
delicate coat of salt and oil. These little 
peppers are usually mild, but one in ten 
is spicy hot. It’s dangerous, like Russian 
roulette for your taste buds. Tapas are an 
opportunity to eat adventurously — and 
an authentic, affordable way to sample 
local dishes. 

In Spain, much of the day’s eating 
revolves around tapas. To survive the 
Spanish eating schedule, adopt their 


eating style. Start off the day with a light 
coffee-and-roll breakfast. Around 11 a.m., 
a light meal (merienda) bridges the gap 
between breakfast and late lunch (often 
the main meal, at around 3 p.m.). 

In Catalunya, lunch might be fideua, a 
thin, fiavor-infused noodle served with 

seafood. In green, 
rainy Galicia (in 
the northwest), 
look for octopus 
chopped up and 
dusted with pa¬ 
prika. Filling spe¬ 
cialties like these 
can easily hold me 
over until my late- 
night tapas run. I 
usually opt for a 
simple bocadillo 
— a baguette sandwich commonly stuffed 
with Spain’s dry-cured delicacy: salty, 
succulent jamon. 

Prosciutto-like jamon is a staple of 
both bocadillos and tapas. It’s aged from 
happy, acorn-fed pigs, and its bold fiavor 
embodies the rustic intensity of Spanish 
culture. Cured ham hocks — toned legs 
with pointed toes — are found in every 
bar. Like connoisseurs of fine wine, Span¬ 
iards debate the merits of different breeds 
of pigs, their diets and the quality of the 
curing. In Spain, jamon is more than a 
food; it’s a way of life. Spaniards treasure 
memories of Grandpa during Christmas, 
thinly carving a ham supported in a 
jamonero (ham-hock holder), just as we 
prize the turkey carving at Thanksgiving. 

While tapas are served all day, the real 
action begins late — 9 p.m. at the earliest. 
Because most Spaniards work until 7:30 


p.m., a light supper at 9 or 10 p.m. is typi¬ 
cal. To find the most authentic tapas atmo¬ 
sphere, I look for noisy bars with piles of 
napkins and food debris on the fioor (part 
of the tapas tradition), lots of locals and 
the TV blaring. Popular television-view¬ 
ing includes bullfights and soccer games, 
and Spanish interpretations of soaps and 
silly game shows. 

Arguably the country’s culinary capital 
is San Sebastian, in Spain’s Basque 
Country. Here, tapas are called pintxos. 
Part of the Basque experience is hopping 
from bar to bar, enjoying wine, small 
open-faced sandwiches and tiny snacks 


of peppers, mushrooms and nuts. While 
tempting cold pintxos are always on dis¬ 
play and ready to be gobbled up, I like to 
order off the menu of hot pintxos (pintxos 
calientes) for something fresh from the 
kitchen — like spider crab or beef cheeks 
in a red wine sauce. 

Regardless of what you order, tapas are 
usually eaten standing at the bar, where 
it’s easier to mingle and cheaper than eat¬ 
ing at a table. 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travei guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick@ 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 
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Franconian beer test 
in Nuremberg 

The castle moat in which the 
Franconian Beer Festival takes 
place might be dry, but revelers’ 
mugs are sure to run over at this 
annual early summer festival 
celebrating the city’s best-loved 
beverage. 

The 40 or so breweries on hand 
will be serving up more than 
100 tasty types of beer at this 
year’s edition of the fest, which 
runs through June 23 in central 
Nuremberg. What terms itself as 
the world’s largest beer garden, 
at least through the weekend, 
offers a wide range of live music 
performed by local artists across 
five different stages, culinary 
treats from traditional to Tex- 
Mex to Turkish, and a special 
area with activities for the kids 
including a bouncy castle and 
petting zoo. 

Most of the participating brew¬ 
ers hail from Bavaria’s Franco¬ 
nia region. Each year a brewery 
from outside the area is in¬ 
vited; this year’s guest, the Bois 
Blanc, hails from a city south of 
Montreal, Canada. The Art-Bier 
Marktplatz is the place to sample 
the creations of five carefully 
chosen craft brewers. 

The Fraenkisches Bierfest 
runs 2 p.m.-ll p.m. June 21,11 
p.m.-ll p.m. June 22 and 11 a.m.- 
9:30 p.m. June 23. Entry is free. 
Please note: Dogs are no longer 
allowed on the festival grounds. 
Online: bierfest-franken.de 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 




St. John celebrations 
in Porto, Portugal 

The night of St. John, or “Sao 
Joao” in Portuguese, is an an¬ 
nual highlight in Porto, Portugal. 
The festivities honoring St. John 
the Baptist at times betray their 
pagan roots. Originally a feast 
for worship of the sun god and 
the celebration of fertility and 
crops, herbs continue to be a part 
of the festivities: the leek fiowers 
and basil sold are said to ensure 
health and bring good luck. 

The celebration takes place on 
the evening of June 23, a night of 
little sleep and lots of traditional 
activities. St. John’s bonfires are 
set alight, and brave souls leap 
over them as part of purify¬ 
ing rituals believed to improve 
health and marriage. Organized 
and impromptu concerts make 
up the soundtrack to the night. 


Brightly colored balloons are 
strung above the streets and re¬ 
leased into the sky. At midnight, 
a display of fireworks is refiected 
in the waters of the Douro River. 
For many revelers, the night 
concludes with a walk through 
the neighborhoods along the 
river to the place where it meets 
the ocean, where they take in the 
sunrise and go for a dip. 

Sardines are grilled and 
served up at corner stands. Other 
traditional fare includes a green 
kale soup known as caldo verde, 
bifana pork sandwiches and 
roast peppers. 

Revelers should be in posses¬ 
sion of an infiatable hammer. 

The soft instrument is used to 
lovingly bop fellow celebrants. 
They’re readily available from 
street vendors on the night. 

On June 24, a type of sailing 
boat once used to transport port 
wine takes part in the Rabelo 
Boat Regatta. At the end of the 
race, the winners’ names are an¬ 
nounced in front of Casa Sande- 
man, accompanied by music and 
entertainment. Online: tinyurl. 
com/y363ucns 

Estonia sings, dances 

The long nights and short days 
of midsummer make June and 
July an optimal time of year to 
visit Europe’s northern latitudes, 
and the small Baltic nation of Es¬ 
tonia in particular entices with 
an event that comes around just 
once every five years. 

In a tradition that started in 



Manfred LANCER/bierfest-franken.de 


The Franconian Beer Festival in Nuremberg celebrates the cHy's 
best-loved beverage. It’s running through June 23. 


1869, folk and choral groups will 
come together for the Estonian 
Song and Dance Celebration. 
Around 30,000 singers per¬ 
formed in the event’s last edition, 
staged in 2014. The celebration 
is included on UNESCO’s list 
of oral and intangible cultural 
heritage. 

The 150th anniversary edition 
of this event takes place July 4-7 
in Tallinn, Estonia. 

A highlight in the proceedings 
is the festive procession. From 1 
p.m. on July 6, the celebration’s 
participants will set off from the 
city center and make their way 
to the Song Festival Grounds for 
the opening concert. The concert 
at 7 p.m. will be a formal affair, 
with the country’s president 


giving the opening remarks and 
choirs performing choral and 
orchestral music. The music con¬ 
cludes with songs that Estonian 
members of the audience can 
join in on. 

The Song Celebration at 2 p.m. 
July 7 offers a mix of different 
performances from children’s 
choirs to orchestras, and lasts six 
hours. Both concerts are held in 
the open air and take place rain 
or shine; umbrellas are banned 
as they impede others’ views. 
Adult tickets to either concert 
cost 15 euros when purchased 
online; children’s tickets are 10 
euros. The dance component of 
the festival is July 4-5, but tickets 
are no longer available. Online: 
tinyurl.com/y66mz786 
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Mr. Pizza’s pizza is not the prettiest thing in the region, but it tastes 
good. The lack of attention to appearance was consistent across 
everything served on a recent visit to the Wiesbaden restaurant. 


After Hours: Germany 



By Aaron Knowles 
Stars and Stripes 

G ermany has no short¬ 
age of restaurants that 
“do it all.” 

Chinese food places 
serve chicken wings and burg¬ 
ers; Indian restaurants serve 
pasta and gyros. 

But are they worth the money, 
and does the taste cut the prover¬ 
bial mustard? 

I took a chance on Wiesbaden’s 
top-rated delivery service, Mr. 
Pizza, to see if their worldwide 
cuisine lived up to the reviews. 

Currently, Mr. Pizza is number 
one in the local food delivery 
rankings, with more than 3,300 
reviews on Lieferando.de and a 
4.5-star rating. No other restau¬ 
rant comes close to this number 
of reviews. 

Boasting a huge menu that 
covers nearly every continent, 
Mr. Pizza offers everything from 
gnocchi to fried noodles, pizza to 
spring rolls, doners to fish sticks, 
and more. 

But can a restaurant cover that 
many cultures and still hit the 
fiavor mark on all of them? 

The favorite item on Mr. Piz¬ 
za’s menu is the Pizza Margheri- 
ta — fancy talk for cheese pizza. 
There are also about 30 different 
toppings and ways to customize 
your pizza with additions like 
salami, spices and even corn. 


MR. PIZZA 

Location: Schiersteiner Str. 
88, 65187 Wiesbaden 
Hours: Mon-Fri 10 a .m.-2 
p.m. and 4-10:30 p.m., Sat- 
Sun 2-10:30 p.m. 

Prices: 5 euros to 10 euros 
Telephone: 0611 9103918 
Online: mrpizza-wiesbaden. 
de 

— Aaron Knowles 


I kept the fiavors simple by 
just adding pepperoni. And that’s 
exactly what I received: A simple 
cheese and pepperoni pizza. Not 
pretty, but it tasted good. Not 
too much sauce, cheese that was 
baked to a golden-brown color, 
and a crunchy but foldable crust. 
Don’t judge a pizza by its looks: 
This was some good pizza. 

For a bit of a twist, I ordered 
one of my favorite things to eat in 
Germany, a doner kebab. 

Sadly, the Doner XXL, which I 
thought meant I was in for a very 
large treat, was not as expected. 
About as pretty as my pizza, the 
doner was neither XXL in size 
nor fiavor. The lettuce inside 
my Mr. Pizza doner did not 
taste fresh, there were no other 
veggies and no sauce other than 
their yogurt sauce. I have had 
better from vendors on base. 


The doner from Mr. Pizza was 
very disappointing, in taste but 
also in appearance. 

In short, the doner was not im¬ 
pressive. Nothing else was much 
to email home about, either. 
Those 3K-F reviews may be about 
pizza only, because Mr. Pizza’s 
pizzas are tasty, even if they 
lack on the aesthetic front. But 
if my doner XXL experience is 
anything to go by, when it comes 
to the rest of the menu, I suggest 
going elsewhere. 

knowles.aaron@stripes.com 
Twitter: @AKStripes 


Apps help find unsold food, reduce waste 


By Kirsten Grieshaber 

Associated Press 

A fter a long day at work, An- 

nekathrin Fiesinger is too tired 
to consider making dinner at 
home. So the 34-year-old uses 
her smart phone to check nearby restau¬ 
rants, hotels or bakeries in Berlin for food 
being sold for a discount at the end of the 
day. 

The part-time coffee shop worker, who 
is also studying for a degree in the science 
of ecosystems, is part of a growing move¬ 
ment of environmentally-aware people in 
Germany and beyond who are using apps 
to reduce food waste and try to cut down 
on climate-wrecking carbon emissions. 

While it’s unclear how big an impact 
such efforts have in ultimately reducing 
emissions, they refiect how environmental 
concerns are growing and shaping the 
behavior of consumers and businesses. 

“For me this is all about the environ¬ 
ment,” says Fiesinger. “We cannot go on 
with all this wastefulness.” 

Fiesinger uses “Too Good To Go,” Eu¬ 
rope’s most popular app to find discounted 
unsold food. It uses her phone’s GPS to tell 
her which registered businesses nearby 
have extra food for sale, and what they’re 
offering. 

“It’s super easy: just download the app 
and, on your way home, pick up what 
you like best,” she explained, scrolling 
through a long list of photos advertising 
veggie meals, baked goods and unsold 
lunch specials. 

The app is part of a growing number of 
services using technology to help reduce 
food waste. 

Activists have built online communi¬ 


ties to share food with neighbors before 
throwing it away. Startups have teamed 
up with supermarkets to create applica¬ 
tions that alert consumers when grocer¬ 
ies that are about to expire are marked 
down. Even the German government has 
launched a phone app offering recipes by 
celebrity chefs made specifically for left¬ 
over groceries that often get discarded. 

On average, every German throws away 
more than 120 pounds of food a year, the 
government says. That’s about 11 million 
tons of food annually, which creates six 
million tons of carbon dioxide emissions 
that contribute to global warming. Glob¬ 
ally, about one third of all food ends up in 
the garbage. 

Emissions come from burning the 
wasted food but also from producing 
the food in the first place. For example, 
cattle raised for beef and milk are the 
animal species responsible for the most 
emissions, representing about 65% of the 
livestock sector’s emissions, according the 
U.N. 

Scientists say the only possible way to 
slow down global warming is by drasti¬ 
cally reducing the emissions of green¬ 
house gases such as carbon dioxide in the 
coming decades. Doing so means ending 
the use of fossil fuels and cutting back on 
other sources of emissions, such as inten¬ 
sive land use for agriculture. 

The German government has said it 
wants to reduce food waste by half until 
2030, and Chancellor Angela Merkel 
called on all citizens to support initiatives 
that help avoid food waste. 

“I think that every single person can 
contribute to this big goal,” Merkel said 
during her weekly podcast in February. 

The “Too Good To Go” app, which was 


created by a couple of Danish entre¬ 
preneurs in 2015, has seen its number 
of users grow rapidly. More than 5,000 
people download the app in Germany 
every day, a spokeswoman for the com¬ 
pany says. It’s also available in 10 other 
European countries including Denmark, 
France, Britain and Poland. 

“So far, we have rescued 14 million 
meals in Europe from being thrown away 
— that equals 35,000 tons of C02 that 
have been saved,” spokeswoman Franzis- 
ka Lienert said. 

Evaluating the actual impact of those 
saved meals can be tricky, as the consum¬ 
ers would have likely bought food from 
another retailer instead. But food sharing 
programs and apps can help better match 
demand for meals to their supply, increas¬ 
ing the industry’s overall efficiency. 

Ten million people use “Too Good To 
Go” and some 23,300 food businesses 
participate, Lienert said. It’s the most 
popular, but other food sharing apps 
include FoodCloud, Karma or Olio, which 
is available in hundreds of cities in the 
United States. 

To make a profit, “Too Good To Go” 
keeps 1.09 euros ($1.22) per meal sold 
through the app. The food is usually about 
50% less expensive than its original price. 

Like Fiesinger, most of the app’s users 
are university students and young, tech- 
sawy professionals. 

While a growing number of businesses 
are participating in such app-based 
schemes, many others still give their un¬ 
sold food for free to charities that distrib¬ 
ute it to people in need. 

Whereas unsold food in Germany usu¬ 
ally ends up in the garbage, France and 
the Czech Republic have in recent years 



Markus Schreiber/AP 


The food-sharing app “Too Good To Go” 
locates discounted unsold food. 

implemented laws banning supermarkets 
from throwing away food and instead 
ordered them to donate it to charities and 
food banks. 

In Berlin, Fiesinger checks her phone 
for food offered in her neighborhood. 

She decides on a nearby lunch special. 
She clicks on one of four unsold pasta 
dishes, ordering and paying automatically. 

“In Berlin, it’s really easy to find some¬ 
thing — there’s something waiting for you 
on every corner,” says Fiesinger on her 
way to pick up her meal. 

Restaurant owner Armin Doetsch 
says he participates in the app’s program 
mainly for environmental reasons. 

“We often have leftovers from our lunch 
specials,” Doetsch said. “Rather than toss¬ 
ing it, we prefer to give it away, even if it’s 
only for little money.” 

“We also want to avoid extra packaging 
waste,” says Doetsch. “Everybody who 
brings along their own Tupperware box 
gets free ice cream as a reward.” 
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Roaming 

R0ME 

Father and son savor ancient city’s 
highlights - salami pizzas included 


By Will Hawkes 

Special to The Washington Post 

he passenger in the seat 
next to me on the 12 p.m. 
flight to Rome keeps 
laughing, loudly. I’d be 
annoyed, but it’s my 7-year-old 
son, Fraser, and it’s my fault. I’ve 
given him “Asterix the Gladia¬ 
tor,” a comic book I loved when 
I was his age, to read during the 
flight. After the umpteenth guf¬ 
faw, I ask what’s so funny: “The 
gladiators are refusing to flght!” 

Fraser has autism spectrum 
disorder. His condition once 
would have been described as 
Asperger’s syndrome, and he is 
“high-functioning,” but Fraser 
is happy with plain “autistic.” 

He has huge, all-encompassing 
passions: tigers, the prehistoric 
era, writing comics and ancient 
Rome, which he fell in love with 
after watching an episode of his 
favorite program, “Horrible His¬ 
tories.” I’d often said I’d take him 
to Rome, and now I’m delivering. 

It should be great fun, and our 
schedule is carefully planned to 
avoid overconsumption — we’re 
visiting one or two highlights a 
day — but I’m fretting. Rome is 
noisy and unpredictable, which 
could be stressful for an autistic 
child (and, of course, his father). 
I’m also concerned that the city 
won’t live up to his expectations: 
Ancient structures can be beau¬ 
tiful, magical even, but they’re 
not as immediately engaging as 
TV shows and full-color comic 
books. And then there’s the food: 
Was it sensible of me to agree in 
advance that he can have salami 
pizza for every meal because he 
flnds unfamiliar food very dif- 
flcult? 

Fraser, on the other hand, is 


pretty calm. I’m surprised by 
how unapprehensive he seems, 
although he’s used to traveling 
and doesn’t always let on that’s 
he worried. In fact, our first 
challenge doesn’t arrive until 
after we check into our small and 
friendly hotel, the Relais Forus 
Inn in the city center. 

We set off to experience our 
first taste of Ancient Rome: the 
Pantheon. It’s a 20-minute trek 
featuring growling, hooting 
traffic and huge, unruly cross¬ 
walks. Fraser grips my hand and 
concentrates hard as a scooter 
threatens to collide with us. He 
keeps his hood up, but when I ask 
him if he needs his noise-cancel¬ 
ing headphones, he says no. 

As we walk, we enjoy a dis¬ 
tant glimpse of the Colosseum 
— Fraser visibly shivers with 
excitement — and the Vittorio 
Emanuele II Monument, the 
overbearing, flamboyantly white 
19th-century monstrosity on 
Capitoline Hill built to honor that 
first king of a united Italy. I’m 
not a fan, and I tell Fraser it’s 
sometimes derisively called the 
“Typewriter.” He disagrees: “I 
like it.” 

I’ve seen the Pantheon before, 
but I’d forgotten how big it is. 
Opened as a Roman temple 
around A.D. 126, it has the larg¬ 
est reinforced concrete dome in 
the world, with a circular hole 
in the center. Fraser spends a 
minute staring up at it, spinning 
around, before I stop him for fear 
he will fall over. 

We leave the Pantheon in 
search of pizza. When we And it 
at Baffetto 2, an offshoot of its 
well-known parent, we’re the 
second people in (at just after 
6:30 p.m., too early for most Ro¬ 
mans), and Fraser is impatient. 




Fraser at Pizzeria Galilei, with one of the many salami pizzas he 
consumed on the trip. 
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Above: A view of the Colosseum, showing the tunnels and rooms that once housed animals and 
gladiators under the arena floor. Below: Fraser savors the Roman Forum. 



“How long will it be?” 

“Just a few seconds.” 

“1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6 ...” he counts. “Is 
he cooking our pizza right now?” 

“Yes, Fraser, right now.” 

When it arrives — perhaps five 
minutes later — we fall on it like 
wolves. 

That first night, it takes Fra¬ 
ser a while to fall sleep, but his 
weighted blanket — which we’ve 
brought from home — and a pile 
of familiar books help. We get up 
at 8 a.m., and while I’m eating 
the breakfast supplied by the 
hotel, he has the same thing he 
has every day at home in Lon¬ 
don: two whole-grain cereal bars 
with a mug of weak Earl Grey 
tea. It’s a crucial bit of normality 
on a very unusual and exciting 
day. This morning, Wednesday, is 
the big one: the Colosseum. 

Fraser is a bundle of energy 
as we wait, running in circles 
and flapping. (This is how he 
expresses excitement or anxi¬ 
ety.) He stops now and then to 
offer an observation. “Did you 
know that the Romans invented 
the whoopee cushion?” I did not. 
(That fact came from “Horrible 
Histories.”) When we get inside, 
Fraser just wants to see the 
auditorium, which he savors in 
near silence. 

“What do you think, Fraser?” 

“I love it.” 

We spend two blissful hours in¬ 


specting every nook and cranny. 
The fact that the Colosseum 
features so heavily in books and 
Aims about Rome is what makes 
it so important to Fraser — plus, 
as he tells me, animals were once 
kept here. It’s two passions in 
one place. He normally dis¬ 
likes crowds but, an occasional 
grimace aside, he seems OK. He 
points down to the cellar-level 
chambers and passageways that 
would have been covered by the 
stadium floor. “That’s where 
the gladiators and big cats were 
kept,” he tells me. “Were there 
many tigers?” I ask. “No, most of 
the fights were with lions. Tigers 


are very well camouflaged, and 
lions live in groups, so it would 
have been easier to And them.” 

In the permanent exhibition 
about the Colosseum on the 
building’s second floor, Fraser 
wanders up to a large chunk of 
engraved marble, created (a sign 
says) to commemorate the resto¬ 
ration of the arena floor after an 
earthquake in A.D. 443. “Can we 
touch it?” Fraser asks. “It doesn’t 
say you can’t,” I reply. Fraser, 
who revels in touch, is delighted. 

Another pizza, at a place near¬ 
by called Alle Carrette, follows. 

“I don’t think they had pizza 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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back in Roman times,” Fraser 
says between mouthfuls. No, I 
agree. “Why would you eat mice 
if you had pizza?” (Romans ate 
dormice dipped in honey, a fact 
that amuses both of us). “Yes,” he 
says, nodding. 

We go to the Roman Forum 
afterward. It’s my favorite 
afternoon of the trip: The Forum 
is perfection in the warm sun¬ 
shine, and it’s relatively empty, 
except for dozens and dozens 
of seagulls. “Do you think gulls 
are descended from Romans, 
Fraser? They seem terribly 
confident.” A frown. “No, gulls 
are descended from dinosaurs.” I 
leave it there. 

Afterward, we spend the af¬ 
ternoon wandering this way and 
that, finishing up overlooking the 
Circus Maximus from the back 
of Palatine Hill. By 8:30 p.m. 

— after, you guessed it, another 
pizza — we’re both dog tired. 
Sleep comes easily. 

On Thursday, we start with the 
Baths of Caracalla, an immense, 
brick-built ruin perhaps 10 
minutes’ walk from the Colos¬ 
seum but with far fewer visitors 

— which is why we scheduled 
it to follow Wednesday’s excite¬ 
ment. It’s thrillingly atmospher¬ 
ic. We pause in a room that once 
contained a natatio, or swimming 
pool. “Would you like to have a 
bath here?” I ask Fraser. “Oh 
no,” he says. “I like to have my 
bath at home.” 

When pizza time approaches, 

I make a last-minute alteration 
to my plan to visit Casa Manco, a 
much-talked-about pizza stand in 
the Testaccio market. Although 
the pizza looks delicious, it’s not 
what Fraser is expecting: too 
thick, not enough salami. We go 
to a nearby restaurant, Mat- 
tarello, which has the right kind 
of pizza. As Fraser devours it, 
the young waiter approaches. 
“Which is better, Italian or 
English pizza?” he asks Fraser. 
“Italian!” is the answer, to my 
relief It’s the sort of amiable, 
straightforward treatment we get 
everywhere; I’m not sure how 
aware of Fraser’s autism people 
here are, but more often than 
not, Italians are kind to children. 

A walk northward along the 
Tiber follows. We have a look at 
the remnants of Teatro Marcello, 
a theater begun by Julius Caesar, 
and eat ice cream at Giolitti, 
one of the city’s most famous 
gelatarias (chocolate for Fraser, 
black cherry and raspberry for 
me). We wander over to the Trevi 
Fountain, where I tell Fraser that 
if he drops a coin in, he’ll come 
back to Rome. “I don’t believe 
that, but I’m going to do it any¬ 
way,” he tells me. 

Back at the hotel, it’s time for 
more “Asterix.” “Every book 
ends with them eating wild 
boar,” Fraser says, approvingly, 
as he leans back on his bed. Our 
trip, inevitably, ends with us 
eating pizza. It has been a great 
three days: My fears were large¬ 
ly unfounded. Planning where 
we’d go and what we’d eat before 
we arrived was vital — Fraser 
likes to know what’s coming next 

— but the key thing has been his 
attitude. He doesn’t like to moan 
and he’s pretty much always 
positive. He’s the perfect travel¬ 
ing partner. 

“What was the highlight?’ I 
ask him as we wait for our flight 
home. “The Colosseum,” he says, 
“and the infinite pizza!” 



Restaurants 



Hotels 


BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraKe 39 
92655 Grafenwbhr-09641 9369-0 
www.hotelboehm.de 


Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments , 

HotTub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, 

American/German Owned, 

36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Night. 

Tel: 08824-9120 • Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 
VAT Forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


p u n m a q 


Vollmoellerstrasse 5 • 70563 
VAIHINGEN - STUTTGART 

BOOK TODAY 0711 730 2300 



STAY 



Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 
Amberger Str. 9 • 92249 Vilseck 
E-Mail: hotel-villa@email.de 
Tel.:-1-49(0) 9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-vilseck.de 
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If you like a golfing vacation, this is a great place to come. 9 

Craig Sasada 

Poipu Bay Golf Course general manager 


By John Marshall 

Associated Press 

H awaii has some of the most 

beautiful and memorable golf 
courses in the world. And the 
quiet island of Kauai might 
have the most picturesque courses on the 
islands — or anywhere else. 

From Poipu Bay in the south, where 
Tiger Woods once reigned, to Princeville 
and the rainforests of the north, Kauai has 
become a must-play for golfers visiting 
the islands. 

“I’m obviously biased, but the golf 
courses on Kauai are spectacular,” said 
Kevin Geanides, general manager of Tim¬ 
bers Kauai. “It’s a very special place.” 

Kauai has nine courses on an island of 
about 67,000 people. Mount Waialeale, 
at the center of the island, is one of the 
wettest places on earth, so the courses are 
always green and in superb condition. 

And then there are the views. 

Because the island is small, the ocean 
is usually visible, even if it’s only in the 
distance, and some of the courses are set 
at the edges or cutting through rainforest. 

The weather is almost always perfect, 
rarely getting above the low 80s. And 
while it does rain, the storms usually 


move through quickly, so it’s just a matter 
of taking cover for a few minutes before 
swinging away again. 

Kauai also is at the northwest edge of 
the islands, so it’s remote enough that 
crowds are rarely a problem. 

“There’s such a diversity of courses 
for such a small island,” Poipu Bay Golf 
Course general manager Craig Sa¬ 
sada said. “You get some really nice golf 
courses and the traffic is light. If you like 
a golfing vacation, this is a great place to 
come.” 

Poipu Bay is the most well-known 
course on Kauai, thanks to a certain 15- 
time mqjor winner. Poipu Bay hosted the 
PGA Grand Slam of Golf from 1994-2006, 
when Tigers Woods was at his prime and 
won there seven times. 

The course is on the “dry” side of Kauai 
— 33 to 37 inches of rain annually — so 
the chances of a rain delay are less than 
the courses to the north. 

Poipu Bay also has one of the most 


dramatic views anywhere at the par-5 
16th hole, which follows the ocean along a 
massive cliff It’s a popular spot even for 
non-golfers who hike up a heritage trail to 
take in the view. 

“Those holes 15,16,17 are beautiful to 
come in on,” Sasada said. 

So are the closing holes at the Hokuala 
Ocean Course, which has the islands’ 
longest continuous stretch of oceanfront 
holes. 

The course winds inland through 
mango and guava forests before turning 
toward the ocean on the back nine. The 
par-4 13th hole plays directly toward 
the Pacific, kicking off a stretch of four 
straight ocean holes. The par-3 14th plays 
over an ocean inlet, and the 16th, after a 
detour through the Timbers resort, has 
what’s essentially an island green with 
waves crashing all around. 

“The front nine has great views of the 
mountains and every hole is a little dif¬ 
ferent,” Hokuala general manager Fran 


Roach said. “Two entirely different nines 
and you never get tired of playing it.” 

Princeville Makai Golf Club has a simi¬ 
lar vibe. The Makai Course is filled with 
dramatic views from high cliffs above 
the Pacific along Kauai’s north shore. It 
features six oceanfront holes, mountain 
views at every turn and creates a feeling 
of golf in paradise — which it is. 

The sunset tour at Makai is worth the 
trip north on its own. 

“We have beautiful views of the north 
shore of Kauai, which is arguably one of 
the most picturesque places in the world,” 
said Tom Freestone, head golf profession¬ 
al at Princeville Makai. “It is a spectacu¬ 
lar golf experience.” 

Puakea Golf Course, not far from the 
Lihue Airport, looks like it was plucked off 
the set of Jurassic Park. 

That’s because it was. 

The inland course has views of the 
ocean, but the most spectacular sights are 
the jagged mountains to the south. Those 
were used as the background for the 
original Jurassic Park movie, so it’s easy 
to imagine dinosaurs running across the 
fairway while you hit an approach shot. 

“It’s a lot of fun to play and has some 
great views,” Puakea general manager 
Daniel Urwiler said. 
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After Hours: Japan 


By James Bolinger 
Stars and Stripes 

T he quality of a pizza parlor coincides with 
the quality of its Margherita pie, and 
Dumbo Pizza Factory near Naval Air Fa¬ 
cility Atsugi is the best Fve had in Japan. 
The Margherita is a basic pie, but it’s also a 
staple of any parlor. A quality Margherita is a 
balancing act between the crust, the sauce, fresh 
mozzarella, fresh basil and a drizzle of olive oil. It 
can also include fresh tomatoes depending on the 
restaurant. 

I use it as a measuring stick for every pizza joint 
I visit, because it lets every ingredient stand alone. 
Every pizza is grounded in its crust. If the crust is 
bad, nothing can save the meal. 

Dumbo’s crust is excellent. It’s crispy, crusty and 
chewy. You can easily fold it in half like a proper 
New York-style pie. It stands up to the sauce and 
doesn’t flop in the middle when you pick it up. 

Best of all, since it’s cooked in a wood-fired oven, 
the bubbles on the edge get a little bit of char, add¬ 
ing a smoky flavor to every bite. 

There is nuance in tomato sauce that makes 
or breaks a Margherita pizza. Too much and the 
cheese slides off It will overwhelm your taste buds 
and mask the other components. The chef must And 
a balance in the sauce between acidity and sweet¬ 
ness that complements the crust, the cheese and 
the basil. 

Dumbo’s nails the sauce. It has just the right 
tinge of sweetness that sings in tune with the basil 
and doesn’t overwhelm the mozzarella. Best of all, 
it’s measured with a small ladle, ensuring that your 
crust is not saturated and there are no dry bites. 
Without mozzarella, it’s not a Margherita, and 
Dumbo’s lays large strips of fresh cheese onto the 
crust that melt around the basil leaves. The moz¬ 
zarella here has a nice chew and is not swimming 
in grease. 

Dumbo’s does not heap a mountain of cheese 
onto the pizza. The Margherita is about balance, 
ensuring the mozzarella doesn’t drown out the basil 
or the sauce. 

Fresh basil is the final star of Dumbo’s Margher¬ 
ita pie. The full leaf is used, and there are about 
two leaves per slice. 

Fresh basil is aromatic and tingles more than 
just the taste buds with each bite. The fresher the 
basil, the stronger the aroma, the better the pizza. 

Dumbo’s wood-fired oven unleashes the aroma of 
fresh basil. 

Finally, I am a sucker for spice, so I added red- 
pepper flakes and chile oil to my pizza when it 
arrived. Perfection. 

Quality wood-fired pizza is a rare And as con¬ 
sistency requires passion. The pizza at Dumbo’s is 
easily its best feature, but the location and open-air, 
patio-style seating combined with good beer makes 
this place truly special. 

The entire store front opens up, making half the 
restaurant a patio. This is great for two reasons. 
One, the smell of fresh pizza beckons passersby to 
stop for a bite. Two, there is an innate joy to sitting 
on a patio with a beer and listening to the sounds of 
the city. 

Speaking of beer. Dumbo’s has a selection of 
bottled foreign beers. I opted for the Red Hook 
IPA, a Seattle import. Other options include pale 
lagers, pilsners, hefeweizens, English pale ales, 
stouts and black lagers. 

The restaurant also has an outstanding happy 


Chef Horiuchi Mamoru slides a Margherita pie into a wood-fired oven at Dumbo Pizza Factory on May 28. 


hour with draft beers for 300 yen. 

According to Nao Suzaki, my English-speaking 
waitress. Dumbo’s does not see many American 
military members despite its proximity to NAF 
Atsugi — only a few rail stops away. 

The restaurant has an English menu, takes credit 
cards and customers can call in an order for pick 
up if they don’t feel like dining in, although call- 
ahead orders may be available only in Japanese. 

A Margherita pizza is 980 yen (about $9). 
Dumbo’s also has a Meat Lovers featuring four 
types of meat and rosemary for 1,780 yen, and a se¬ 
lection of vegetarian pizzas, including The Shroom, 
which has four types of mushrooms and smoked 
mozzarella, for 1,480 yen. 

The pizzas here are about 12 inches and cut into 
six slices. Even if you are hungry, one pie will feed 
a grown adult. 

Other menu items include Belgian Fritz (french 
fries) with truffles and Parmigiano for 650 yen, the 
Wurst Platter with flve kinds of sausage for 2,980 
yen, and a large order of baby back ribs for 2,680 
yen. 

Dumbo Pizza seems to have it all, even if pizza is 
where the chef, Horiuchi Mamoru, hangs his hat. 

I left Atsugi envious of the sailors who live such a 
short distance from this hidden gem, and I recom¬ 
mend it for anyone visiting the city. 

bolinger.james@stripes.com 
Twitter: @boiingerj2004 
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Fresh basil is one of the stars of the Margherita pie at Dumbo Pizza 
Factory in Atsugi, Japan. The full leaf is used. 


Dumbo Pizza Factory’s pizza is easily its best feature, but the 
location and open-air, patio-style seating combined with good beer 
makes this place truly special. 


DUMBO PIZZA 
FACTORY 

Location: 1-1-3 Asahicho, Atsugi, Kanagawa, 
243-0014 

Directions: About a one-minute walk from the 
south exit of Hon Atsugi Station 
Hours: 5 p.m. to midnight, Monday-Thursday; 
5 p.m. to 1 a.m. on Friday; 3 p.m. to 1 a.m. on 
Saturday; 3 p.m. to 11 p.m. on Sunday. 

Prices: Margherita, 980 yen; Meat Lovers, 
1,780 yen; The Shroom, 1,480 yen 
Dress: Casual 

Information: 050-3490-0303; Online: dumbo- 
honatsugi.gorp.jp 

— James Bolinger 
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Cruising along Nevada’s 


Electric Highway and into the future 


In many respects, this is a 440-mile road trip into the future. 
Yet it’s also an escape into the past, through ghost towns and 
past ancient stores and buckaroo saloons, even crumbling 
bordellos. 

Wyatt Earp once worked these ornery outposts, and the 
feisty ethos of the American West still roams the gritty lunar 
landscape. 

It’s a case of the New West meeting the Old West along a 
remote route that reminds us of the travel pleasures that make 
us sing inside: open road, silver vistas and plenty of room to zip 
around that lumbering RV. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 


By Chris Erskine 

Los Angeles Times 

W e were taking a smarty-pants car through 

honky-tonk country — Reno to Las Vegas. Our 
route: U.S. 95, Nevada’s Electric Highway, a 
mostly two-lane road that has been peppered 
with charging stations to meet the growing 
demand of electric vehicles, or EVs. 

Although still a fraction of the market, EV sales are surging, 
particularly in California, where sales increased 84% in 2018. 
Nevada, which has seen 40% growth, embraced charging sta¬ 
tions after determining the need for them outside urban centers. 


Los Angeles Times 
columnist Chris 
Erskine drives a 
Tesla Model 3 near 
Hawthorne, Nev., on 
April 23. Erskine was 
trying out the car 
on a road trip down 
Nevada’s Electric 
Highway, from Reno 
to Las Vegas. 

Robert Gourley 

Los Angeles Times 
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As the miles passed, I grew to enjoy this sophisticated 
computer/car, which can be as high- or low-tech as 
the driver chooses. Tap this or wiggle that, and it 
becomes a conventional car. Click down twice on the 
right wand, and it pretty much drives itself. 


A Tesla supercharging station sits empty 
at sunset in Hawthorne, Nev. Stations like 
this have been built across the U.S. and 
along Nevada’s Electric Highway to allow 
Tesla drivers to travel long distances. 

Robert Gourley/Los Angeles Times 


of the EV revolution. California also aims 
to develop charging facilities like these to 
handle an estimated 1.5 million vehicles 
by 2025. Arizona and Nevada have joined 
six other states in a program called REV 
West, which is amplifying the region’s EV 
charging grid. 

The route along U.S. 95 is Nevada’s 
overture. Overlapping that is Tesla’s pro¬ 
prietary system of charging stations. 

The added pit stops relieve what is 
called “range anxiety” amid EV drivers. 

A welcome byproduct is how it changes 
the pace of the trip itself 

“It’s a return to road-tripping the way it 
used to be,” said David Bobzien, director 
of the Governor’s Office of Energy, which 
administers the Nevada program. 

That seemed an audacious claim as this 
superstar sedan steered us around an¬ 
other bend, then braked for a slow-moving 
semi. No question this autopilot took some 
getting used to. 

But Bobzien’s point was spot on: The 
hour charging period slows travelers 
enough that they can knock about road¬ 
side attractions, chat up the locals, peek 
into old jails and elegant courthouses. 

Midway between Reno and Vegas, we 
came upon quirky Tonopah Station, a 
rambling casino-motel decorated with 
stuffed grizzlies and a 10-foot-tall knock¬ 
off of the Mona Lisa painting. 

The must-see stop came 27 miles 
farther south: the gutty little town of 
Goldfield, which sports an ornate haunted 
hotel, a blast-from-the-past high school 
(also haunted) and an ancient bordello 
made of fieldstone and naughty lies. 

Think of Goldfield as the Williamsburg 
of the Wild West, though hardly as curated 
or as closely clipped as that Virginia town. 

The founders of Goldfield, a bustling 
gold camp and Nevada’s richest city from 
1905 to 1910, built state-of-the-art public 
buildings, some still open for view. Visi¬ 
tors can also collect gems on the edge of 


town, then weigh them at a gift shop. (It’s 
the honor system.) 

With reservations, you can search for 
ghosts in the Goldfield Hotel or the old 
high school, both under renovation and 
worthy of attention. 

We toured the school, built in 1907, and 
marveled at its architectural touches, 
such as a stained-glass skylight and grand 
staircase. 

For a couple of hours, park that horse 
you rode in on — your EV, gas guzzler or 
mule — and kick around this dusty place 
where locals are quick to point out the old 
bordello or explain the unusual collec¬ 
tion of art cars, including a double-decker 
houseboat car, in the center of town. 

Joys of an EV 

I have way too many passwords, most 
based on dead pets and failed high school 
relationships. My life is already over¬ 
run with charging cords and fussy little 
gadgets. So when it comes to driving, I just 
want to turn the key and go. 

Yet as the miles passed, I grew to enjoy 
this sophisticated computer/car, which 
can be as high- or low-tech as the driver 
chooses. Tap this or wiggle that, and it 
becomes a conventional car. Click down 
twice on the right wand, and it pretty 
much drives itself 

I find in it a sense that the future isn’t 
something we jump into; we ease the 
wheel a little at a time — this way, then 
that — until it begins to feel comfortable. 

I also found in this Wild West adven¬ 
ture a reminder of the joys of road trips: 
the feel of the wheel and the buzz you 
get from goosing the accelerator to slip 
around that weaving hay wagon. 

Can the future and the past coexist this 
way? Or does a tech-based future seem 
certain to gobble up the little driving plea¬ 
sures that make us sing inside? 

Like this amazing car, it’s complicated. 


Chris Erskine/Los Angeles Times 


Built in 1907, the Mizpah Hotel in Tonopah, Nev. — about midway between Reno and 
Las Vegas — features Western-themed rooms. 
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“On a dark desert highway, cool wind in 
my hair....” 

With photographer Robert Gourley 
riding shotgun, I was in a pearl-white 
Tesla Model 3, with a 325-mile range, dual 
motors and an autopilot feature that rede¬ 
fines what it means to drive — cerebrally, 
physically and spiritually. 

Does tech drive us? Or do “we drive 
tech,” as one luxe car commercial likes to 
brag? 

We were about to find out. Buckle up 
and leave the driving to us — and the 
cheeky automotive engineers who are 
messing with something sacred: the great 
American road trip. 

Man versus car 

We picked up the new Model 3 in Reno. 
It’s a smaller version of the Model S 
you’re accustomed to seeing — and far 
more affordable, starting at about $35,000 
(with add-ons, our test drive priced out at 
$46,950). 

My 3-amp brain nearly exploded as I 
tried to absorb all the features, including a 
leap-of-faith driver-assist system in which 
you turn over steering and lane changes 
to the car’s software. Technically, it’s not 
a self-driving car, but you can smell one 
from here. 

Three hours later, we locked ourselves 
out of it. 

OK, so there’s a learning curve. It’s a 
genius machine, no doubt, smarter than 
all the smart people you know mashed 
together. 

But suddenly, I was standing next to this 
brilliant little buggy, locked out of it two 
hours (130 miles) into our trip, a pit stop 
we took earlier than needed to sample the 
charging experience. 

With a Tesla Model 3, you don’t have a 
key; you have a phone app that controls 
the motors, the charging, the door locks. 

And in the middle of nowhere, 10 miles 
from where God left his shoes, my phone 
was locked inside this car. 

I had a fallback, the little card the car 
rep gave me. I dug it out and swiped. I was 
back inside the car, where the giant iPad- 
like screen said we still had 45 minutes 
left to charge in the town of Hawthorne, 
near Walker Lake. 


The extended pit stop is an issue with 
electric vehicles. In a traditional car, you 
could gas up, grab a burger and be gone 
in 20 minutes; with the EV, a thorough 
recharging takes an hour or more. 

That would seem a significant draw¬ 
back. 

In time, and 200 more miles of desert 
road, it would seem like something else. 
First impressions are usually so wrong 
with me. 

Because, initially, I loathed this confus¬ 
ing little car. 

Charged future 

The scenery, on the other hand, was 
pure tranquility. 

On our two-day journey, Gourley and 
I would pass only half a dozen towns of 
much texture or consequence. 

Nevada has company in its quest to 
place and subsidize charging stations on 
rural routes like this. By 2020, it aims to 
expand the Electric Highway to the entire 
state, joining other states on the forefront 
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Woody and Buzz join pals old and 
new for a 4th movie dreamed up 
by two generations of Pixar talent 


By Josh Rottenberg 

Los Angeles Times 

I n 1995, a 15-year-old aspir¬ 
ing cartoonist named Josh 
Cooley walked into a movie 
theater in his hometown of 
Livermore, Calif., bought a ticket 
to a much-buzzed-about new 
animated film called “Toy Story” 
and had his mind forever blown 
to infinity and beyond. 

“I had always wanted to be in 
animation for as long as I could 
remember,” Cooley says. “But 
it was unlike anything I’d ever 
seen.” 

The first feature film to be 
entirely computer-animated. 


“Toy Story” was unlike anything 
anyone had ever seen, and the 
movie’s success would kick off a 
beloved trilogy and set the tem¬ 
plate for all of Pixar Animation 
Studios’ smashes to follow. 

Now, 24 years later, that 
onetime would-be cartoonist 
whose career path was shaped in 
part by Sheriff Woody and Buzz 
Lightyear has inherited the keys 
to the toy chest as the director of 
“Toy Story 4.” 

“Toy Story 4” arrives nearly 
a decade after 2010’s “Toy Story 
3” put what many thought would 
be the final punctuation mark on 
a series that has grossed nearly 
$2 billion worldwide and earned 


a slew of Oscars. The film sets 
Woody and his plaything friends 
off on a fresh adventure when 
their new owner, Bonnie, creates 
an arts-and-crafts toy she names 
Porky. As Woody tries to save 
Porky from an existential crisis, 
he is reunited with lost love Bo 
Peep in a local antique shop 
and finds his way toward a new 
purpose in life. 

Even as it brings together 
familiar characters including 
Woody (voiced by Tom Hanks), 
Buzz (Tim Allen) and Bo Peep 
(Annie Potts) with new ones in¬ 
cluding Porky (Tony Hale), stunt- 
motorcyclist action figure Duke 
Caboom (Keanu Reeves) and 
plush-toy duo Ducky and Bunny 
(Keegan-Michael Key and Jor¬ 
dan Peele), “Toy Story 4” unites 
two generations of Pixar talent. 
Key players at the studio who 
originally brought the franchise 
to life, including Andrew Stanton 
and Pete Docter, have teamed 
with people like Cooley who grew 
up with the “Toy Story” movies. 

“This movie definitely bridged 
that gap,” says the 39-year-old 
Cooley, making his feature 
debut. “We had people on this 
film that worked on the original 
‘Toy Story,’ like my produc¬ 
tion designer Bob Pauley, who 
designed Buzz Lightyear. Then 
we have artists on this film that 
actually showed us pictures of 
themselves when they were 6 
years old dressed as Buzz Light- 
year for Halloween.” 

“Toy Story 4” producer Jonas 
Rivera had been a newly hired 
intern at Pixar in 1994 when 
“Toy Story” was in its last year of 
production. “Pixar was in its in¬ 
fancy — it was pretty small, like 
150 people — and I was working 
the production desk getting cof¬ 
fees and lunches,” Rivera says. 
He laughs. “When I met Tom 


It’s a great blend 
of new and old. 

All the knowledge 
and wisdom that 
we painfully, slowly 
accrued over many 
years, and then 
a bunch of new 
people who don’t 
know why you can’t 
do it — and they do 
anyway, f 

Pete Docter 

chief creative officer, Pixar 


for our first session with him on 
this film, he said, ‘Haven’t I met 
you?’ I said, ‘Well, way back on 
the first one I brought you a cup 
of coffee. Would you like a cup of 
coffee now?’ ” 

For Docter, who was a writer 
and head animator on the first 
“Toy Story” and now serves as 
chief creative officer of Pixar, it’s 
heartening to see the torch being 
passed to a younger genera¬ 
tion that can continue to drive 
innovation. “It’s a great blend of 
new and old,” Docter says. “All 
the knowledge and wisdom that 
we painfully, slowly accrued over 
many years, and then a bunch of 
new people who don’t know why 
you can’t do it — and they do it 
anyway.” 

In the wake of “Toy Story 3,” 
which ended with an air of final¬ 
ity when the toys’ owner, Andy, 
went off to college, few expected 
the franchise to continue. But 
even before the film was re¬ 


leased, Stanton — who has had 
screenplay or story credit on 
every “Toy Story” movie — qui¬ 
etly started discussing ideas for 
where the series could poten¬ 
tially go with fellow Pixar brain 
trust members John Lasseter, 
Docter and “Toy Story 3” direc¬ 
tor Lee Unkrich. 

Eventually, they settled on 
the notion of bringing back the 
porcelain figurine Bo Peep, 
who was most prominent in the 
original “Toy Story” but absent 
from “Toy Story 3,” as a helper of 
lost toys who could guide Woody 
toward his next chapter. 

“Andrew, John, Pete and Lee 
kind of had a pact that they didn’t 
want to put an idea forward for 
a ‘Toy Story 4’ if they didn’t all 
agree that it was the right thing 
to do,” says producer Mark 
Nielsen. “The (project) always 
had Bo Peep at its core. The code 
name we had for it inside the 
studio from the very beginning 
was ‘Peep.’” 

Having worked his way up 
through the Pixar ranks, first as 
a storyboard artist on films in¬ 
cluding “Cars” and “Ratatouille” 
and then as a writer on “Inside 
Out” and director of the short 
“Riley’s First Date,” Cooley was 
initially brought on to co-direct 
“Toy Story 4” with Lasseter, who 
had directed the first two films in 
the series. But in July 2017, Las¬ 
seter announced he was stepping 
away from directing to focus on 
his executive responsibilities at 
Pixar and Walt Disney Anima¬ 
tion Studios. Later that year, 
after allegations of sexual mis¬ 
conduct surfaced against him, 
Lasseter took a leave of absence. 
He left Pixar and Disney at the 
end of 2018, though he retains a 
story credit on “Toy Story 4.” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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For Cooley, learning he was as¬ 
suming the directing reins of the 
film on his own was a shock to 
the system. “I was being pushed 
out of the nest,” he says. “I re¬ 
member my vision kind of being 
blurry and the sound going mute 
a little bit. It was an out-of-body 
experience. But I never thought 
of saying no.” 

For the “Toy Story 4” creative 
team, fleshing out a story that 
would feel like a natural continu¬ 
ation of the saga and not simply 
an afterthought took time. “We 
said, ‘There needs to be a deeper 
reason to make this movie,’” 
Rivera says. 

Further complications arose 
when, amid the controversy over 
Lasseter, Rashida Jones and 
Will McCormack, who had been 
brought on to write the “Toy 
Story 4” screenplay, left the proj¬ 
ect in late 
2017 citing 
“philosophi¬ 
cal differ¬ 
ences.” 

“When I 
took over, we 
hadn’t re¬ 
ally cracked 
the story 
completely 
yet,” Cooley 
says. “I was 
told by everybody, ‘Just question 
everything that we’ve got so far. 
Don’t feel like you need to hold 
onto anything.’ The thing that 
really unlocked it was when we 
came up with the idea of having 
Woody grow enough to complete 
his arc. He’s always been so there 
for a kid and he was always tell¬ 
ing everybody, ‘That’s our job.’ 

To have him realize that (life) 
doesn’t just have to be in this 
bedroom, that it can be bigger 
than that — once we had that, we 
thought, ‘OK, now there’s some 
real juice to this story.’ ” 

Stanton says Cooley quickly 
proved himself up to the job of 
steering the ship. “He was really 
nervous at first, as you would be 
taking on something like ‘Toy 
Story,’ but once he realized all 
of us were that nervous when 
we worked on the (first) one and 
that we understood what that was 
like, he was sort of able to calm 
down,” Stanton says. “What’s 
nice is we gave Josh the job for a 
reason. He had a different slant 
and a different sort of sense of 
humor that wasn’t us. He was 
able to give it that extra flavor.” 

Hanks credits Pixar with 
nurturing younger artists like 
Cooley and preparing them to 
step out on their own. “I think all 
those people come up through 
the system there — by the time 
they’re actually given a chance 
to direct, they’ve really proven 
themselves over and over and 
over,” the actor says. “There’s al¬ 
ways this ensemble of people that 
are there as guides, but he is the 
guy who will say, ‘OK, that’s it.’” 

Combining the passion and 
energy of the younger genera¬ 
tion with the hard-won institu¬ 
tional knowledge of the older one 
provided what Rivera calls “a 
creative insurance policy over 
the film.” “Our attitude of being 
around from the early ones is, 
‘We have to protect the studio 
and make this great,”’ he says. 
“Their attitude is, ‘We have to 
protect our childhood. We don’t 
want this messed up.’ ” 



'Toy Story 4' a triumph of humor, heart 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

t’s easy to question the necessity of 
another “Toy Story” movie, especially 
after the emotionally devastating “Toy 
Story 3.” Arriving nine years later, “Toy 
Story 4” has to earn its relevance. It does so 
in spades, with astonishingly beautiful ani¬ 
mation, smart humor and a story filled with 
the kind of pathos and poignancy we expect. 
In a summer glutted with tiresome sequels, 
the team at Pixar more than makes the argu¬ 
ment for another “Toy Story” by combin¬ 
ing the beloved characters and tone of the 
original trilogy with fresh comedic elements 
and new additions to the toy crew — most 
importantly, a spork named Forky who isn’t 
even sure he’s actually a toy. 

Writers Valerie LaPointe, Rashida Jones, 
Will McCormack, Martin Hynes, Stephany 
Folsom and co-writer/director Josh Cooley 
update the original tale by Andrew Stanton 
and John Lasseter featuring beloved cowboy 
Woody (Tom Hanks), who has been passed 


down to a new child, Bonnie (Madeleine Mc- 
Graw), after his tenure with Andy. Woody’s 
had to embrace change over the passage of 
time, saying goodbye to old friends like Andy, 
and old toys, like Bo Peep (Annie Potts), 
relegated to the donation box. But despite the 
losses. Woody clings to routine, and to his 
mission: Be there for your kid. 

With that calling in mind. Woody takes on 
the task of protecting Bonnie’s newest favor¬ 
ite plaything, a spork dressed up with googly 
eyes and a pipe cleaner called Forky. Taking 
care of the existentially bereft Forky (Tony 
Hale) is a unique challenge. He thinks he’s 
trash, not a toy, flinging his flimsy body into 
every garbage receptacle he can. 

Woody is forced to grapple with his own 
existence when the family heads out on a 
road trip and Woody and Forky get separated 
from the group. Forky doesn’t even want to 
be a toy, but he’s the most beloved of all for 
little Bonnie, so Woody takes it upon himself 
to teach Forky what it means to be a toy. Yet, 
as they make their way through the play¬ 
grounds and antique shops where lost toys go. 


Woody must contemplate existence outside 
of a child’s bedroom, which gives him pause. 
The one thing he can’t control is time and 
the inevitable change that comes with it as 
kids grow up and outgrow the playthings of 
their youth. Should he let time run its course 
or exert some effort over his destiny? Can 
he? It’s these huge questions about life and 
purpose that give the “Toy Story” franchise 
so much emotional heft and make it seem so 
much bigger than just a movie about toys. 

Tom Hanks as Woody has always been 
one of the deflning animation vocal perfor¬ 
mances, and here he is joined by new char¬ 
acters voiced by Jordan Peele and Keegan 
Michael-Key, who elicit the most laughs as a 
pair of plush carnival prizes; Keanu Reeves, 
embracing his Canadian heritage as Duke 
Kaboom; and Christina Hendricks, who gives 
one of the most complex vocal performances 
as a creepy vintage baby doll. Gabby Gabby. 
Flush with new talent, there’s no question 
this old franchise still has some gas. 

“Toy Story 4” is rated G. Running time: 100 minutes. 


‘Child’s Play’ more political commentary than scary 


Murderous doll Chucky, left, voiced by Mark Hamill, and Gabriel 
Bateman star in “Child’s Play,” a revival of the 1988 horror classic. 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

M ove over, Annabelle; 

the original scary 
doll is back. Flame¬ 
haired talking 

toddler Chucky returns to the 
big screen in a reboot of “Child’s 
Play,” helmed by Norwegian 
horror director Lars Klevberg, 
and starring Gabriel Bateman as 
Andy, Chucky’s new best friend 
(coincidentally, Bateman’s sister 
Talitha starred in “Annabelle: 
Creation”). This is a brutally 
violent reset on the ’80s fran¬ 
chise that ultimately became a 
punchline, but while it goes big 
on gore and atmosphere, “Child’s 
Play” doesn’t muster up any 
actual scares. 

In this iteration, Chucky isn’t 
haunted with the spirit of a dead 
serial killer. Nope, it’s some¬ 
thing far more sinister: corpo¬ 
rate malfeasance. Chucky is a 
Buddi doll, manufactured by the 
Kaslan Corporation (think Apple/ 
Amazon/Google). If Alexa, Siri, 
Roomba and Uber were com¬ 


bined into one terrifying talking 
child doll, you’d have the Buddi, 
which “imprints” on its “best 
friend” for life and serves as a 
bizarre little smart home and 
virtual assistant. In a prologue, 
we see a tormented factory 
worker in Vietnam disable all the 
controls on this particular Bud- 
di’s microchip before committing 
suicide. It’s actually surprising, 
and also refreshing, that this 
“Child’s Play” has more political 
commentary than scares. 

Single mom Erin (Aubrey 
Plaza) flnagles the techno-toy 
out of the return bin at Zed Mart 
for her son, Andy, the new kid 
on the block who is suffering 
for companionship. His only 
friend is Detective Mike (Brian 
Tyree Henry), who visits his 
mom down the hall. Never mind 
that Chucky’s eyes flicker from 
blue to red troublingly; Andy 
embraces his new friend. Lonely 
Andy has it rough with his mom’s 
terrible boyfriend, and Chucky 
is programmed to make Andy 
happy, no matter how much 
blood he has to spill. 


Andy’s got a complicated home 
life for Chucky to learn, and his 
new tween pals All his moth¬ 
erboard with a steady diet of 
“Texas Chainsaw Massacre” and 
dirty words. When it comes to 
murderous sentient dolls, could it 
be nature or nurture? 

There’s a lot to like about the 
new “Child’s Play,” including its 
irreverent tone, reverent ’80s 
vibe and fantastic design. The 
elements are there: an all-time 


great score by Bear McCreary, 
excellent cinematography by 
Brendan Uegama, a chilling 
voice performance from Mark 
Hamill as Chucky himself But it 
doesn’t hang together as a movie. 
Rather, it’s just an extended riff 
on themes about the dangers of 
artiflcial intelligence through the 
familiar Chucky iconography. 

“Child’s Play” is rated R for bloody hor¬ 
ror violence, and language throughout. 
Running time; 90 minutes. 



Woody, Buzz Lightyear 
and the gang goes on a 
road trip and reunites with 
Bo Peep in “Toy Story 4.” 



Orion Pictures/AP 
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Travis gets candid in 1st memoir post-stroke 


By Kristin M. Hall 

Associated Press 

M ore than a month after Randy 
Travis suffered a near-fatal 
stroke in 2013, doctors were 
not hopeful about his recov¬ 
ery. Complications were piling up, includ¬ 
ing a collapsed lung and infections, and 
the country star was in a near-comatose 
state. His doctors told his then-girlfriend 
that it would be a matter of time before his 
heart stopped. 

Mary Travis, who married Travis in 
2015, described in his new memoir that 
she sat at his bedside and asked him if 
they should keep fighting. She said she 
saw a tear fall from his cheek. 

“And the warrior that he is, he mustered 
up the strength to squeeze my hand,” 
Travis said in an interview with The As¬ 
sociated Press. “I was like, ‘We’re fighting 
this. He’s not ready to give up and we’re 
not giving up. The only person that’s going 
to take him out of this world is God.’” 

Travis, who has aphasia, a condition 
that limits his ability to speak and give in¬ 
terviews, reveals his painful, monthslong 


recovery from the stroke in the new mem¬ 
oir chronicling his rise to fame in candid 
detail. Called “Forever and Ever, Amen: 

A Memoir of Music, Faith and Braving 
the Storms of Life,” 
the book reveals 
his highs and lows, 
from platinum al¬ 
bums and Grammy 
awards, to his arrest 
for driving under 
the infiuence and 
his divorce from his 
previous wife and 
manager. 

The Country 
Music Hall of 
Famer, who turned 
60 in May when the book came out, helped 
to usher in a new wave of neo-traditional- 
ism in the 1990s with hits like “Forever 
and Ever, Amen,” “On the Other Hand,” 
and “Three Wooden Crosses.” 

Mary Travis said they wanted to be 
honest with fans about his life. 

“He felt like, cause he’s the one that 
ultimately made the decision after the 
survival of the stroke, it’s time to share 


these ups and downs,” she said. 

Co-writer Ken Abraham explained that 
he studied Travis’ speaking style over 
years of interviews and tried to mimic the 
way Travis would write. 

“I listened to everything I possibly 
could where Randy was speaking, on a TV 
interview, in a radio interview,” Abraham 
said. “Then I’d bring that back to Randy 
and Mary. ‘Does that sound like Randy? 
What I put into words, does that sound like 
Randy?”’ 

The North Carolina native hit it big with 
his multiplatinum 1986 album “Storms of 
Life,” and went on to win seven Grammy 
Awards, in both country and gospel cat¬ 
egories. He acted in movies and toured, 
but behind the scenes, the book said he 
was largely unaware of his financial situ¬ 
ation because he left those decisions up to 
his wife and manager, Elizabeth Hatcher- 
Travis. 

They filed for divorce in 2010 after 19 
years together, but it turned contentious, 
with lawsuits filed over his management 
contract. In the book, he compared her to 
Colonel Parker, Elvis Presley’s controver¬ 


sial manager. 

For the first time publicly, the book ad¬ 
dresses his 2012 arrest for driving under 
the infiuence, in which Travis, who was 
nude and intoxicated on sleeping pills and 
alcohol, crashed his car and was video¬ 
taped on police dash cam. 

“It was moving forward and it was time 
for his story to be told his way, not through 
a tabloid,” Mary Travis said. “Because 
sometimes in your silence you’re misun¬ 
derstood. So if you’re quiet, then they just 
make up the story.” 

In 2013, Travis was hospitalized due to 
viral cardiomyopathy, a virus that attacks 
the heart, and then suffered a stroke. Tra¬ 
vis had to relearn how to walk, spell and 
read in the years since his stroke, and he 
still struggles with aphasia. But in 2016, 
he was inducted into the Country Music 
Hall of Fame and surprised the crowd by 
singing “Amazing Grace.” 

“What Randy wants most is for that 
book to inspire people that maybe feel 
rejected or lonely; people who are battling 
with things they don’t know how to under¬ 
stand,” Mary Travis said. 


FOHim IhHVII, 


RANDY TRAVIS 



‘Before She Was Found’ 

Heather Gudenkauf 

Twelve-year-old Cora Landry 
starts junior high, and she 
lacks friends and social skills to 
succeed in the environment of 
cliques and budding puberty. 

She eventually makes two 
friends named Violet and Jordyn, 
and the three seem at least on 
the surface to be inseparable. 

All that changes one night 
during a sleepover. Cora is 
found bloody and barely alive 
on some railroad tracks. One of 
her friends appears to have been 
attacked as well, but when they 
both go to the hospital, the blood 
on Violet’s clothes is Cora’s. 

Mistrust and questions con¬ 
sume the town. Why was Cora 
attacked? Why were the girls 
in such an isolated area? The 
evidence paints a scenario that is 
too scary to contemplate for the 
girls and their families. 

Gudenkauf takes a story that 
has many elements seen in other 
novels and gives it a fresh spin 
by telling the story from differ¬ 
ent perspectives and times. The 
narrative jumps back and forth 
in time, forcing the reader to 
make personal judgments while 
also showing how social media 
and bullying can literally create 
a monster. 

— Jeff AyersAP 


‘One Small Sacrifice’ 

Hilary Davidson 

Photojournalist Alex Traynor 
lost his friend, Cori, to suicide 
a year ago. Detective Sheryn 
Sterling tried very hard to prove 
that Traynor pushed Cori off a 
ledge rather than the case clos¬ 
ing with her jumping off a roof. 
Even though he claims to have 
no memory of the events that 
resulted in Cori’s death. Sterling 
knows Traynor is guilty. 

Traynor has moved on and is 
about to marry Emily, a doctor. 
When Emily disappears. Sterling 
investigates and discovers con¬ 
nections to Cori’s death. Now 
she’s certain Traynor is respon¬ 
sible, but can she prove it and put 
him away for good? 

The storyline veers between 
alternate points of view with 
Traynor and Sterling, and their 
perspectives on the same infor¬ 
mation provide different results. 
Writing the novel in this fashion 
amps up the suspense while also 
giving the narrative a complex 
and compelling fiair. In addition, 
Davidson does an admirable job 
of making a complicated issue 
such as PTSD relatable. 

With an unpredictable ending 
and evidence that this is the start 
of a series, definitely check out 
“One Small Sacrifice.” 

— Jeff AyersAP 


‘Saving Meghan’ 

D.J. Palmer 

Fourteen-year-old Meghan is 
showing symptoms of a myste¬ 
rious illness that has her con¬ 
sistently dizzy, dehydrated and 
losing weight. Her mother, Becky, 
demonstrates signs of devotion to 
her daughter, but others wonder 
if she’s smothering Meghan. 

Her father, Carl, has taken an 
opposite approach in caring for 
his little girl by being hands off 
to the point where some question 
if he even cares about Meghan’s 
health. Meghan begins to ques¬ 
tion her sanity and her mortality 
while she watches her family 
start to implode. 

Is Meghan sick, or is some¬ 
thing else going on? One doctor 
with potential ethics violations 
believes Meghan is suffering 
from a rare disease involving her 
mitochondria. Another doctor 
feels it’s all in her mind. 

Legal and law enforcement 
debate whether this is a clas¬ 
sic Munchausen Syndrome by 
Proxy, a form of abuse where the 
person supposed to care for the 
individual makes up or causes 
the condition. 

Palmer knows how to ratchet 
up the suspense and paranoia in 
“Saving Meghan” while keeping 
the reader continually guessing. 

— Jeff AyersAP 


‘Spearhead’ 

Adam Makos 

With his two previous books, 
journalist Makos established 
himself as a meticulous research¬ 
er who’s equally adept at spin¬ 
ning a good, old-fashioned yarn. 

In “Spearhead,” Makos re¬ 
turns to World War II where he 
finds a hero worthy of highlight¬ 
ing: Clarence Smoyer, a gunner 
from a working-class family in 
industrial Pennsylvania. 

We follow Smoyer and the U.S. 
Army’s 3rd Armored Division’s 
Easy Company across the battle¬ 
fields of Germany in 1944. Makos 
regales readers with every detail 
of every firefight. For a World 
War II aficionado, it will read 
like a dream, but to the average 
reader, it gets to be a bit tedious. 

Some of the strongest story¬ 
telling comes near the end when 
Smoyer, now well into his 80s, 
meets his German counterpart. 
The seminal battle of Smoyer’s 
service took place on the streets 
of Cologne where he faced off 
with an enemy tank, and two 
civilians were killed. Smoyer had 
been haunted by their deaths all 
his life. Turns out, Gustav, the 
only surviving German tanker 
from that day, had been haunted, 
too. Their meeting in 2013 at a 
Cologne hotel bar is cinematic. 

— Kim CurtisAP 


‘Star-Crossed’ 

Minnie Darke 

A journalist once considered 
adjusting her newspaper’s horo¬ 
scope to help an astrology-devot¬ 
ed friend. She didn’t do it, but in 
her new novel, Darke imagines 
what happens when her lovesick 
protagonist acts on the same 
impulse she had. The result is an 
escapist delight. 

“Star-Crossed” tells the story 
of Justine and Nick, astrology 
skeptic and believer, childhood 
friends who recently reunited. 
Justine is baffled by Nick’s faith 
in his horoscope. When she later 
gains access to the horoscopes 
at the newspaper where she 
works, Justine gets the idea to 
tinker with the Aquarius entries 
to nudge Nick into realizing his 
feelings for her. Needless to say, 
it doesn’t quite work out as she 
intends. 

What follows is a “Love 
Actually”-esque menagerie of 
interconnected characters and 
subplots. The way their tales all 
satisfyingly tie together in the 
end brings to mind the butterfiy 
effect — the way small events 
can have significant conse¬ 
quences. 

“Star-Crossed” is a light, fun 
read, with a creative spin on a 
winning rom-com formula. 

— Rasha MadkourAP 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Wonder Park”: A young girl must help 
protect the amusement park that was cre¬ 
ated through her imagination. The film 
would have been a lot better if the writers 
had shown the same degree of creativity in 
the script. 

The film starts strong, with a mother and 
daughter bonding over the child’s great 
leaps of imagination. The fantasy think¬ 
ing takes the shape of a toy model of an 
amusement park created by June (voiced by 
Brianna Denski). All the positive thinking is 
shattered when the girl’s mother goes to the 
hospital and June becomes so depressed she 
takes the park and packs it away in boxes. 

June soon discovers the world she has 
created in her mind is real and threatened 
by the same darkness that has impacted 
her. The efforts to save the park go along 
unfortunate paths. What should have been a 
roller coaster of an animated film turns into 
a kiddie ride. 



Paramount Animation, Nickelodeon Movies 


Boomer the Bear (voiced by Ken Hudson 
Campbell) and June (Brianna Denski) star in 
“Wonder Park,” now on DVD. 

“Giant Little Ones”: This coming-of-age 
story works because of a masterful script by 
director/writer Keith Behrman (“The Stag¬ 
ers”). Unlike so many coming-of-age films, 
Behrman shows the intelligent approach 
of presenting that while one incident might 
eventually be a m^or mile marker, it’s not 
always immediately obvious how much 
impact it will have. 

Behrman’s story focuses on Franky Win¬ 
ter (Josh Wiggins) and Balias Kohl (Darren 
Mann), who have been best friends since 
childhood. On the night of Franky’s 17th 
birthday, something happens that changes 
their relationship. The event has left Franky 
confused, especially because he’s dealing 
with some issues with his parents. 

Behrman smartly shows how emotional 
explosions have a big fallout. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Run the Race”: Two brothers must find 
a way to support each other to deal with 
tragedies in their lives. 

“Crypto”: A banker’s discovery puts his 
family in danger. Kurt Russell stars. 

“Us”: A trip to a childhood home turns 
into a night of terror. 

“Killing Eve: Season Two”: Eve (Sandra 
Oh) is given a new assignment but can’t 
stop thinking about the killer she has been 
tracking. 

“One More Shot”: Ex-con sets out on a 
revenge mission against the person who was 
responsible for him going to jail. 

“Patrick Melrose”: Benedict Cumber- 
batch stars in the five-part series that tracks 
a man from a traumatic childhood through 
his battle to recover from substance abuse. 

“Swing Kids”: Soldiers at a POW camp 
during the Korean War plan a tap show to 
create a distraction from the war. 

“Swingtown: The First Season”: Two gen¬ 
erations in a Chicago suburb explore new 
freedoms during the ’70s. 

“Slaughterhouse Rulez”: A horror is 
released at an elite boarding school. Asa 
Butterfield stars. 

“Felix Austria!”: A man goes in search of 
the source of a mysterious box of letters. 

“The Brink”: Documentary focuses the 
political and private world of Steve Bannon. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


HBO 


Hunter Schafer and Zendaya star in the HBO drama “Euphoria,” which premieres Saturday on AFN-Spectrum. 

‘Euphoria’ raising eyebrows with gritty tales of wild teen behavior 


By Yvonne Villarreal 

Los Angeles Times 

^Tobody is getting their 
I I head cut off,” Zendaya 
I ^1 says. She’s referring to 
^ the hubbub over her lat¬ 
est project: “Euphoria,” HBO’s unflinch¬ 
ing portrait of teen life. 

It’s true. There aren’t the beheadings 
viewers came to expect from “Game of 
Thrones.” But that doesn’t mean the new 
HBO drama isn’t raising eyebrows. 

The first episode includes a drug 
overdose, an unsettling statutory rape 
scene, and a sexual encounter involving 
unsolicited choking. “Euphoria” spurred 
controversy ahead of its Sunday pre¬ 
miere for its gritty use of sex, drugs, and 
nudity to illustrate the grown-up situa¬ 
tions Generation Z must navigate. 

While such mature content has be¬ 
come a hallmark of HBO, adding teen 
characters to the mix has provoked 
criticism. 

Zendaya and her costar. Hunter 
Schafer, talk about the need for a dark, 
uncensored exploration on teen life — an 
antidote to the glossier version typically 
pushed on television. 

“This show is in no way to tell people 
what the right thing to do is,” Zendaya, 
22, says. “This is not ‘The Moral Mes¬ 
sage Show.’ This is to inspire compassion 
among people for other human beings 
and to understand that everyone has a 
story you don’t know about, a battle that 
they’re fighting that you don’t under¬ 
stand. I don’t And the show shocking, but 
there will be people who do.” 

“But I also think that’s what being a 
teenager is,” Schafer, 20, adds. “Finding 
the middle ground between being an 
adult and being a kid and that transition. 
I think that’s one of the hardest parts, 
is finding yourself in adult situations 
but not knowing how to navigate them. 
And that makes people uncomfortable 
— because it is uncomfortable. So, yeah, 
it’s not easy to watch, but to some de¬ 
gree, everyone will be able to relate to it 


because everyone has experienced what 
that’s like on some level.” 

Based on the Israeli series of the same 
name, “Euphoria” was adapted for HBO 
by Sam Levinson (the son of filmmaker 
Barry Levinson) and counts rapper 
Drake as an executive producer. Levin¬ 
son, 34, pulled from his own troubled 
youth and battle with anxiety, depres¬ 
sion and addiction to opiates in creating 
the series. 

“I think people like to kind of put their 
head in the sand when it comes to some 
of these conversations,” Levinson says. 
“And there’s such a generational discon¬ 
nect. It’s not like 30 years ago, when one 
generation could provide at least a bit of 
a road map for the next generation. Life 
now moves at such a fast speed. I think 
we’re all adapting at the same time, 
so it’s difficult to give any kind of real 
advice to the younger generation about 
how to navigate the world.” 

While “Euphoria” features an en¬ 
semble of teen characters, it centers 
on the intimacy that develops between 
Rue and Jules, who become each other’s 
confidants and advocates amid the pres¬ 
sures of adolescence. Zendaya’s Rue is a 
high school student fresh off an unsuc¬ 
cessful stint in rehab who can’t stop 
her destructive compulsions — “I know 
you’re not allowed to say it, but drugs 
are kinda cool,” Rue confesses while 
riding a high. Schafer’s Jules is a trans 
girl who recently moved into town and 
is battling her own demons, including a 
habit of spending her nights having sex 
with closeted older men and a harrowing 
past of self-harm. 

“I think Rue and Jules are soul 
mates,” Zendaya says. “Whether that’s 
healthy is questionable. But I think that 
at a point in time, there’s a connection 
that nobody else will be able to under¬ 
stand but them and they’ll always have 
it.... There’s a lot of beauty in it, but 
there’s also a lot of toxicity. They’re both 
leaning on each other in a way and find¬ 
ing comfort or safety... or a bit of a new 
addiction within each other.” 


“They become each other’s alternative 
to the toxic elements in their lives” is 
how Schafer describes the relationship. 

Stepping into the roles was its own 
coming-of-age tightrope for the young 
actresses. 

A Disney Channel darling since the 
age of 13 in 2010’s “Shake It Up,” Ze¬ 
ndaya (whose last name is Coleman) was 
facing a transition in her career. During 
breaks from her subsequent Disney gig, 
“K.C. Undercover,” she built a list of 
credits beyond Disney. She appeared 
in 2017’s “Spider-Man: Homecoming” 
as Peter Parker’s love interest, MJ — a 
part she’ll reprise in the forthcoming se¬ 
quel “Spider-Man: Far from Home.” She 
also starred in 2017’s big-screen musical 
“The Greatest Showman.” 

For Schafer, “Euphoria” marks her 
first TV series. The Raleigh, N.C., na¬ 
tive had been working in New York as 
a model when she saw a casting call on 
Instagram seeking a trans actress. 

Beyond the shocking nature of the se¬ 
ries, the two hope “Euphoria” provides 
a sobering window into the anxiety and 
stress facing young people today. 

“I think a lot of people don’t under¬ 
stand how intense and complicated it is 
to be a teenager today,” Schafer says. 

“I think a lot of parents see their kids 
on their phones and think they’re a ... 
zombie. That is an entirely alternate 
reality that they are immersed in in that 
moment that is probably way more com¬ 
plicated and fast-paced than [parents] 
even realize.” 

“Even I don’t fully get it,” Zendaya 
says. “But I understand a good per¬ 
cent of it. Rue says in the first episode 
something like, ‘We just showed up here 
without a map or compass.’ And it’s true, 
because we don’t know what the ... we’re 
doing.... Imagine growing up in social 
media and being a child. It’s not easy. 

It’s confusing. And it’s uncomfortable. 
It’s a lot of things. It’s created by the 
very people that call us the zombies or 
whatever. It’s like, we’re the byproduct 
of this ... you know?” 
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hat’s the perfect office temperature? 

Everyone you ask will have a different answer. For some people, an office 
climate bordering on frosty is ideal; for others, anything below subtropical 
necessitates a blanket, fingerless gloves and an illicit space heater. 

There’s no one thermostat setting that will make everyone happy. But in 
a recent study. University of Southern California researchers offer the tem¬ 
perature that facilitates optimal productivity. 

In a study published in the journal Plos One last 
month, Tom Y. Chang, an associate professor of 
finance and business economics at the USC Marshall 
School of Business, and his team looked at how male 
and female students performed on math, verbal and 
cognitive tasks at temperatures ranging from 61 to 91 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

The findings: Women performed better at tem¬ 
peratures between 70 and 80 degrees, whereas men 
performed better at temperatures below 70. However, 
women were more negatively impacted by colder 
temperatures than men were by warmer ones. 

So, if an office manager is looking to maximize 
workplace productivity, where should the thermostat 
needle land? 

“I’m cringing a little bit to say this,” Chang said. 

“Seventy-five degrees to me is boiling. That’s hot. 

I’m very warm at 75. But in a gender-balanced office 
environment, our results suggest that something like 
75 degrees might be the optimal temperature to have 
for optimal productivity.” 

This is not the first time the office thermostat 
battle has made headlines. A 2015 study published in 
Nature indicated office temperatures are generally 
set based on an empirical thermal comfort model from the 1960s, when the 
workforce was much more predominantly male. 

In other words: Offices tend to be climate-controlled to men’s prefer¬ 
ences, which we now know comes at the expense of women’s comfort and 
productivity. 

A rash of articles about how the office AC is sexist followed, along with a 
College Humor video cataloging the very real ordeal of “women’s winter” in 


workplaces across America. 

In rebuttals, the argument was made that this was a dress-code issue, 
not a thermostat one: Men traditionally wear suits to work, while women’s 
workwear tends to be lighter and more adaptable to the weather. But 
without meaning to, this new study controlled for that, Chang said: Study 
participants were students, the vast m^ority of whom were dressed in 

weather-appropriate casual clothing. So even when 
you control for the dress code, men and women still 
have different temperature preferences. 

The results came as a surprise to Alison Green, au¬ 
thor of the advice site Ask a Manager, who’s received 
a number of letters over the years asking her to weigh 
in on the thermostat wars. She said in the past her ad¬ 
vice has been to err on the side of chilly: It’s easier to 
put more clothes on and warm up than it is to remove 
them and cool down in a professional environment. 

But hearing the results of the USC study, “now I’m 
questioning my advice,” she said, “especially given 
the gender divide on this.” 

The Occupational Safety and Health Administra¬ 
tion does not have a firm ruling on office tempera¬ 
tures: It advises workplaces to be between 68 and 76 
degrees, a fairly wide range. Assuming your work¬ 
place isn’t dangerously hot or cold — if your employ¬ 
ees are risking frostbite or heat stroke, obviously, 
changes need to be made — Green said managers 
have some options for helping people acclimate to the 
indoor climate. 

Try to allow space heaters or fans if it’s safe to do 
so, she said, and loosen up on the dress code when 
people are trying to stay comfortable at work. 

Another option is to rearrange seating, so that the coldest person in the of¬ 
fice isn’t positioned directly under a roaring AC vent, and the warmest isn’t 
baking next to your sunniest window. 

In general, she said, as offices across the workforce relax dress-code stan¬ 
dards, more people should be able to find clothing options so they can focus 
more on work and less on the mercury wars. In the meantime, science says 
to set the thermostat in the mid-70s. 


According to a study, 
women performed 
better at temperatures 
between 70 and 80 
degrees, whereas men 
performed better at 
temperatures below 
70. However, women 
were more negatively 
impacted by colder 
temperatures than men 
were by warmer ones. 
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Transitional kindergarten another option for ‘young 5s’ 


By Veronica Graham 
Special to The Washington Post 

E mina Kelley’s 5-year-old 
son just missed the cutoff 
to start kindergarten last 
fall in Arlington, Mass. His 
September birthday meant another 
year at his preschool. But Kelley’s 
sixth-grade daughter’s private 
school, Lesley Ellis School, had 
another option: transitional kinder¬ 
garten. 

“I never thought about pushing 
him into kindergarten anyway,” 
Kelley says. “Kids will grow up 
eventually. It’s not that I don’t think 
he could handle it. Socially he’s 
ready and academically he’s ready, 
but once they start school they have 
schoolwork, and before you know it 
they’re in sixth grade, so I’m in no 
rush.” 

Transitional kindergarten, or TK 
for short, is a form of prekinder¬ 
garten meant for kids nicknamed 
“young 5s.” The kids have either 
just missed the cutoff date to turn 5 
for kindergarten — which varies by 
state but is typically on or around 
Aug. 31 — or won’t turn 5 until the 
very end of that academic year. 

Transitional kindergarten is pub¬ 
licly funded in California, the only 
state with a large TK program, says 
Steve Barnett, senior co-director 


of the National Institute for Early 
Education Research at Rutgers. But 
he thinks transitional kindergarten 
is on the rise nationally, at least as a 
name change for many current (and 
mostly private) preschool offerings. 
“There are some parents who think 
if their children are the youngest 
in a cohort that they may not do as 
well as if they delay their entry and 
have them be the oldest,” Barnett 
says, “but at the same time they 
recognize that their children do 
need quality early-learning experi¬ 
ences, so I think that’s what people 
are trying to get at with transitional 
kindergarten.” 

In some cases, the students are 
actually kindergarten-eligible 
based on their age but parents have 
chosen to wait another year, a move 
more popular with boys than girls 
and dubbed “academic redshirting.” 
(Collegiate athletes often redshirt 
their freshman year, delaying their 
first year of playing eligibility to 
train and gain a competitive ad¬ 
vantage.) But Barnett says that the 
younger children in a grade aren’t 
disadvantaged and that, in the end, 
the scholastic playing field levels 
out. 

At Lesley Ellis School, transition¬ 
al kindergarten is “one foot in pre-K 
and one foot in kindergarten,” says 


transitional kindergarten teacher 
Tiffany Bradlee. “It’s an extra year 
where children can develop social 
and emotional skills and build that 
foundation even more.” 

Like kindergartners, transi¬ 
tional kindergartners are learning 
reading, writing and math as well 
as science, art and music. But like 
preschoolers, the day is play-based. 
The academics are sneaked into 
activities such as plays and nature 
walks or in daily tasks such as tak¬ 
ing attendance. 

Students aren’t required or ex¬ 
pected to meet any benchmarks at 
the end of the year. Some kids can 
read; others are learning letters. 
Bradlee says it’s not uncommon 
for parents to ask for extra reading 
work their children can do at home. 
“There are apps we recommend 
for our kids to use, but we always 
say the basics — read to your child 
every day.” 

Kelley says she has no complaints 
about her son’s TK experience. “I’ll 
ask how was school, and he says, 
‘Mommy, it was great, of course.’ ” 
She won’t be disappointed if he 
isn’t reading by the end of the year, 
either. “I just want him to have a 
great year and play and be social 
but get some academic piece in the 
mix, too.” 


Like kindergartners, transitional kindergartners 
are learning reading, writing and math as well 
as science, art and music. But like 
preschoolers, the day is play-based. 

The academics are sneaked into ^ 

activities such as plays and 
nature walks or in daily tasks 2 

such as taking attendance. ^ i- 



THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



Dolphin days 
are here again 

W hether it was pouring cold from the garden 
hose, stagnating in a blow-up pool or spar¬ 
kling blue below the high dive at the com¬ 
munity park, when I was a kid I tried to be in 
water all summer long. Especially on our summer beach 
vacations, where my brother and I spent the vast m^ority 
of our waking hours in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Despite my portly frame, I had a certain natural grace 
in the water, slicing through waves with effortless fluidity. 
I dove, hands outstretched, head tucked, toes pointed, into 
oncoming waves, and with one dolphin kick burst through 
to the surface, unscathed, hair slicked. On calm days, 

I explored the depths weightlessly, hands at my sides, 
eyes open, propelling myself with “Man from Atlantis” 
undulations. 

Before Boogie boards were invented, we rode the 
waves on inflatable canvas rafts. Paddling “Hawaii 
Five-0” style, I flew high on the crest in an exhilarating 
rush toward the towels and umbrellas. If I got dumped, I 
tumbled helplessly like a rag doll in a washing machine, 
over and over, head over heels, until I was released, chok¬ 
ing, with a snootful of water, grit in my teeth and a scrape 
on the end of my nose. 

I’d wait for that sneezy tickle in my sinuses to subside, 
and run back to the water, swimming, slicing, flying. 

Nearly 40 years later, I And myself at the beach again. 
But now, my husband and I watch our own children 
romping in the waves from the comfort of our beach 
chairs. An hour goes by and I have an unflattering mus¬ 
tache of beaded sweat under my nose. The cold beverages 
from the cooler have been going down quite nicely, but 
now my bladder is full. Walking back to the cottage just to 
go to the bathroom seems such a waste of relaxation time. 

I resolve to go for a swim. Why not? I used to spend the 
entire day in the ocean, with one stop for a quick lunch 
— usually a cheese sandwich and Tang. I swam like a 
fish, and rode waves like a dolphin. 

I try to stand up but lurch forward only a couple inches 
before falling back into the chair. The low center of grav¬ 
ity, along with my middle-aged stomach muscles, forces 
me to try a new approach. Gripping the armrests, I swing 
my head forward, hoping my torso’s momentum will lift 
my rear high enough out of the seat for my legs to take 
over. 

It works, and I march into the water, smiling and 
waving to the kids. Knee deep, I see a formidable trough 
where waves are thudding solidly onto the sand. I realize 
that I have to somehow get through a ditch of spinning, 
sandblasting current without making an idiot out of 
myself 

I want to turn back, but nature calls. Miraculously, the 
churning roll of water and sand in the ditch doesn’t suck 
me in, and I struggle through without getting my hair 
wet. Ha! I’ve still got it, I think, and swim toward my 
children triumphantly. 

“Watch out. Mom!” my daughter yells, as a huge 
breaker barrels in. So much for keeping my hair dry. 

I dive under the wave, and it feels as though my body 
has just been fed through the wringer of an old washing 
machine. I pop up looking like a drowned rat, but feeling 
somewhat athletic, as another beautiful teal green wave 
rises up ahead of me. 

“Let’s ride this one!” I yell to my daughter. No sooner 
do I experience the thrill of being carried on the top of 
the wave, than my face hits the sandy bottom. I hear a 
tiny crunch as my legs are thrown over my head. I’m not 
sure how many times I tumble, but I eventually struggle 
to my feet in the foamy surf, with my suit cocked side¬ 
ways and drooping with about 10 pounds of sand. 

Staggering back to And a towel, I realize that I’m not a 
kid anymore. Like years, the waves keep rolling by, and 
although the water still calls to me. I’m perfectly happy to 
sit back and watch from the comfort of my beach chair. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


DON’T QUOTE ME 

BY SETH A. ABEL / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


Seth A. Abel is 


lawyer based in Columbus, Ohio, who works in commercial and industrial real 
br me,” he says. The title (above) was his stari 


— “which has to be a record for incubation 
13th crossword for The Times. — W.S. 
ACROSS 

1 Exaggerated virility 
9 Effortless assimilation 
16 Alternatives 

to H.S. diplomas 

20 Surgical removal 

procedure 

21 What might raise the 

roof? 


56 Big name in 
applesauce 
58 Film villain who 

said 23-Across, with 
“the” 

61 Some purchasers 
of expensive gowns 

64 Manhattan’s_ 

Stadium 


96 Ovemighter 

98 Chinese principle 

99 TV detective who 

never said 
121-Across 

106 Exercise done while 

108 Wax holders 

109 What a plus 
sign may indicate 


e. He has been making 
tarting point. This is Seth’s 

8 Difficult kind of push¬ 

up 

9 German artist Dix 

10 “_Love” 

(Cole Porter song) 
IIG.I. grub 

12 Without a buyer lined 

up 

13 Seattle-based 

insurance giant 


22 Come down, in a way 

23 Line never 

said by 58-Across 

25 Columnist Bombeck 

26 Birth-control 

option, briefly 

27 “Please hold the line” 

28 Shopping center? 

29 Excerpt 

30 Subjects of expertise 

33 Lay an egg, say 

34 Targets on “chest 

35 Hollers 

36 Line never 

said by 83-Across 

41 Lobster_diavolo 

42 Official language 

of a U.S. territory 

45 Medical research org. 

46 “Gotcha, man!” 

48 Dec. 31, e.g. 

49 Diminutive for 

Theresa 

52 Takes the plunge 
55 Will who played 
Grandpa Walton on 
“The Waltons” 


66 The “E” in Q.E.D. 

67 Noses out? 

69 Counterpart of pitch 

70 Prefix with -lepsy 

71 Title for two Beatles 

72 _-Locka, Fla. 

73 Try, in a way 

75 Woodworker’s tool 

76 Digital-image format 

79 3:00 

80 Willowy 

81 Washer/dryer unit 
83 Commander who 

never said 36-Across 

86 Former Mississippi 

senator Trent 

87 The first recorded 

one was noted by 
the 

Greek scientist 
Hipparchus in 134 
B.C. 

89 2014 hit film featuring 

Oprah Winfrey 

90 Announcement 

from a band 

92 Colorful fish 

93 Surveillance aid 

95 Word before check 


110 Belief of 

Benjamin Franklin 
114 Already: Fr. 

115Lhasa_ 

116 May ordeal for 
some H.S. students 

119 N.Y. engineering sch. 

120 Pop singer Jason 

121 Line never said 
by 99-Across 

125 Last of the Stuarts 

126 Thoroughly 
enjoyed something 

127 Birth 

128 Obstinate responses 

129 “Oh, lordy!” 

130 Corporations and 
partnerships, e.g. 

DOWN 

1 Secret society 

2 Moving too quickly 

to be seen clearly 

3 Half of an old crime 

4 Croque-monsieur 

ingredient 

5 Plural suffix? 

6 Drinks in moderation 

7 Post-_ 


14 Least productive 

15 Some beans 

16 _-Roman wrestling 

17 British noble who 

never said 44-Down 

18 Anastasia’s love in 

Disney’s “Anastasia” 

19 Irritably answers 
24 Purchase for a lorry 

31 Blood-typing letters 

32 Politician’s goal 

34 Impatient dismissals 

35 London’s_Park 

37 All over again 

38 Not yet rented 

39 Varicolored 

40 Like BFFs 

42 Formative 

43 Shade of green 

44 Line never said 

by 17-Down 
47 Iraq War danger, for 

50 Rest of the afternoon 

51 Economizes 

53 Common landscaping 

tree with acorns 

54 Puts the kibosh 

on something 
57 Active ingredient 
in marijuana 



59 Sport making its 

Olympic debut in 
Tokyo in 2020 

60 Number of Spanish 

kings named Carlos 

62 Small boat, maybe 

63 Angel 

65 Head, slangily 
68 Home to the Eads 
Bridge over the 
Mississippi: Abbr. 
74 Suffer 

77 Part of Caesar’s boast 


78 Las_, Canary 

Islands 

79 Opposite of kill 
82 Elmer, to Bugs 

84 “Sounds good to me!” 

85 Many a northern Iraqi 

88 Rubin_(classic 

illusion) 

91 Try for a part 

93 _Graham, Oprah’s 

longtime beau 

94 Former Penn 

State football coach 


97 Go green, say 

100 Standing 

101 Hilarious joke, in 
slang 

102 Titillating 

103 Feudal estate 

104 Cyrano de 
Bergerac’s love 

105 How paint is usually 

107 Stuns 
lllShiraz native 
112#, to a proofreader 


113 Performers in old- 
fashioned dumb 
shows 

115 Stuck, after “in” 

116 Buzzing 

117 Stinky Le Pew 

118 _Helens 

122 Communication 
syst. for the deaf 

123 Comp_(coll. 

major) 

124 Crossed 


GUNSTON STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 


OH MO YOU'RE NOT, 
PUT DOWN THE 
.^^DEO MMES! 

DO SOMETHING, 

ANYTHING. 

^ OUTSTOEI _ * 

/ WHAT'S TODAY'S 

1 greenhouse gas , 

EMISSIONS 

level? 
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“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. E-mail him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com, and visit http://gunstonstreet.com. 
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FACES 


By Amy Kaufman 
Los Angeles Times 

▼hen Harry Met Sally” is 
% ^ / one of those movies that ba- 
% / sically everyone has seen 

T w at least once — a feel-good 
romantic comedy that even the most cynical 
of critics agree is a classic. 

But when Sally is your mother, it’s hard to 
share in the universal love for the film. 

“When your mom has one of the most fa¬ 
mous orgasm scenes of all time, as a child, 
that’s not the movie you jump to,” said Jack 
Quaid, son of Meg Ryan — aka Sally — and 
Dennis Quaid. 

Then the younger Quaid landed his first 
m^or movie role, playing the leading man in 
a romantic comedy called “Plus One.” So at 
27, he felt it was imperative he finally sit down 
and watch “When Harry Met Sally.” 

“I mean, I was doing a rom-com, and that’s 
the rom-com,” said Quaid, who resembles his 
parents in nearly equal measure — his mom 
from the nose up and dad from mouth down. 
“So I put it on and by the time I finished, I was 
bawling. I was so proud of my mom. I called 
her immediately to say how great I thought 
she was, so many years later, and I apologized 
for not seeing it sooner.” 

He was so moved by the movie that a few 
hours later, when he went to rehearse for “Plus 
One,” he was still in tears when he greeted his 
co-star, Maya Erskine. 

“It hit me, like, ‘Yeah, that’s your mom, 
and she was so amazing in that movie,’ ” said 
Erskine, best known for her Hulu comedy 
“PEN15.” “We’d been urging him to see it 
because we kept referencing the film during 
rehearsal. So for him to have that parallel ex¬ 
perience felt like he was paying tribute to her, 
in a way.” 

“Plus One” isn’t exactly poised to become 
the next “When Harry Met Sally”: It’s a tiny 
indie that is opening in just 13 theaters na¬ 
tionwide this weekend, although it will also 
be available for purchase on digital plat¬ 
forms. But the movie won the audience award 
at the Tribeca Film Festival in May and has 
earned positive reviews — giving it a chance 
at becoming the next streaming rom-com to 
go viral, a la Netflix’s “Set It Up” or “Always 
Be My Maybe.” 

Written and directed by Jeff Chan and An¬ 
drew Rhymer, the film follows two 20-some- 
things who have reached the stage in life 
where all of their friends are getting married 
while they’re still single. To make wedding 
season more bearable, they decide to be each 
other’s plus ones at all of the nuptials they 
have to attend — and that’s when their friend¬ 
ship starts evolving into something more. 

Quaid and Erskine had never met before 
they were cast in the film, though they’d live 
what he describes as “weirdly parallel lives”: 
He entered Santa Monica’s Crossroads School 
right after she’d graduated and headed to 
NYU — the college he’d later attend. 

In high school, Quaid was obsessed with 
acting — opting to eat his lunch in the the¬ 
ater every day with his friends. But outside 



Genaro Molina, 
Los Angeles Times/TNS 


Jack Quaid looks to make 
a name for himself beyond 
‘son of famous parents’ with 
the indie rom-com ‘Plus One’ 


of Crossroads productions of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” — he played the comic re¬ 
lief, Nick Bottom — Quaid’s parents wouldn’t 
allow him to audition professionally until he 
was 18. 

“It was a hard-and-fast rule,” he recalled. 
“They said, ‘Let’s focus on school and having 
a childhood.’ On a set, someone will get you a 
coffee instantly, and that’s not how life works. 
I feel like it was so valuable to have that time 
to be a kid.” 

Once he got to NYU, however, he began 
studying acting at Tisch, made the sketch 
comedy group Hammerkatz (once home to 
Donald Glover and Rachel Bloom) and signed 
with a manager. During spring break, he’d fly 
back to L.A. to go on auditions instead of rag¬ 
ing on a tropical beach with his classmates. 
That’s how he landed his first mqjor break: 
A small role in “The Hunger Games” that he 
began shooting the summer after his fresh¬ 
man year. 

His part wasn’t big, but as one of the fran¬ 
chise’s “Career Tributes,” he still spent a lot 
of time on set. 

“It was an incredible first step, and I 
learned a lot by just watching Jennifer Law¬ 
rence doing her thing,” he said, referring to 
the star of the dystopian thrillers. “I was fig¬ 
uring out what it was like to be on a set on my 
own.” 

As a kid, Quaid would sometimes tag along 
with his parents while they filmed, pilfering 
the candy at craft services. But he found it 
was difficult to be on a set where you didn’t 
have a purpose — feeling like you were in the 
way. And he’s always been reluctant to ask for 
help, initially refusing any introductions his 
mom or dad offered him. 

“It’s always been a very conscious effort of 
mine to do it on my own,” Quaid said. “I love 
this so much that I do want it to be mine.” 

Still, during his early auditions, it was hard 
to hide who he was because of his last name. 

“I think a lot of people were prepared for 
me to be a jerk before I even got in the room, 
because of the stigma a celebrity kid some¬ 
times has,” he said. “I literally did a scene 
once and the casting director was like, ‘Oh, 
that was actually really good. I thought you 
would just come in here and expect it to be 
handed to you.’ So I just felt that I had to prove 
myself a little bit more.” 

Quaid has had supporting roles in HBO’s 
“Vinyl” and the Dwayne Johnson blockbuster 
“Rampage.” And he’ll star in “The Boys,” an 
Amazon series from Seth Rogen and Evan 
Goldberg premiering July 26 about a world 
ruled by morally bankrupt superheroes. 

When Quaid reflects on the type of actor 
whose footsteps he’d like to follow in, one of 
his mom’s longtime co-stars comes to mind. 

“I know everyone probably wants this ca¬ 
reer, but I feel like Tom Hanks did such a 
great thing in the beginning where he did 
such boisterous comedies and pivoted to more 
serious stuff. That’s the dream,” he said, be¬ 
fore couching the sentiment: “But there’s only 
so much you can plan. And I don’t think I’m at 
that point in my career where I’m like, ‘That! 
Now! Let’s do it.’” 


Keanu Reeves, Time’s Person of the Year? Fans are lobbying for it 


By Nardine Saad 

Los Angeles Times 

Keanu Reeves, the internet’s latest 
boyfriend and “the most wholesome per¬ 
son alive,” is being championed for Time 
Magazine’s Person of the Year honorific, 
according to a fan petition. 

It’s the latest in the “John Wick 3” star’s 
auspicious summer run, which includes a 
breakout cameo as a heightened version of 
himself in the Netflix comedy “Always Be 
My Maybe” and as daredevil toy Duke Ca- 
boom in “Toy Story 4.” 

With all the fanfare, an admirer launched 
a Change.org petition last week to “Make 
Keanu Reeves 2019 Time’s Person of the 


Year.” Since then, more than 32,000 people 
have signed the online petition, quickly 
gaining on the goal of 
35,000 signatures. 

“Keanu is the most 
wholesome person 
alive, make him the 
person of the year!” 
the petition states. 

But odds of the actor 
getting it are probably 
slim as the magazine 
has moved toward 
champions of social 
and political justice for the honor, which 
has gone to groups of individuals rather 
than one person in recent years. 


In December, Time named four jour¬ 
nalists and a newspaper as “guardians” in 
“the war on truth” as its Person of the Year. 
In 2017, the magazine bestowed the title on 
the “Silence Breakers,” honoring the le¬ 
gions of women who came forward about 
sexual harassment in the workplace. 

But, hey, there’s always space in its annu¬ 
al Time 100 list of most influential people. 

Time magazine did not immediately 
respond to a request for comment on 
Wednesday. 

Reeves recently said he was unaware of 
his new status as “internet boyfriend,” tell¬ 
ing People magazine it’s “wacky,” but that 
“the positivity is great.” 

Meanwhile, abundant admiration for the 


54-year-old actor is heavily cited as the rea¬ 
son for people to sign the digital petition. 
Additionally, Reeves’ respectful treatment 
of fans, his tumultuous past and the grace 
with which he handled it have also gained 
renewed attention online. 

“He’s humble, down-to-earth, generous, 
kind, respectful and hardworking. He’s 
been through terrible things, he deserves 
this,” one signatory wrote of the actor. 

Those terrible things include the still¬ 
born death of his daughter in 1999 and the 
accidental death of his girlfriend, Jennifer 
Syme, shortly after, tragedies that have 
garnered more sympathy for “The Matrix” 
actor as his star continues to shine brightly 
this summer. 
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OPINION 

The short, sad DOD career of Pat Shanahan 


By Eli Lake 

Bloomberg News 

I t’s hard not to feel some sympathy 
for Pat Shanahan. The acting U.S. 
secretary of defense said Tuesday 
he is leaving government because 
of “a painful and deeply personal family 
situation” from a decade ago that he had 
hoped to keep private. Now the details 
have become public, and the FBI’s linger¬ 
ing questions are the ostensible reason that 
Shanahan has withdrawn from consider¬ 
ation to replace Jim Mattis, who resigned 
as the Pentagon’s chief in December. 

At the same time, as difficult as it is 
for Shanahan, the change is probably for 
the best — for him, his family and the 
country. 

Shanahan was out of his depth as the ci¬ 
vilian leader of the world’s largest military. 
He was not an effective advocate inside the 
executive branch for his department. He 
was not good at making friends in Con¬ 
gress. And he was not adept at explaining 
the president’s policies to allies and the 
public. 

Start with Congress. From the begin¬ 
ning of Donald Trump’s administration, 
when Shanahan was nominated as deputy 
defense secretary, he alienated lawmak¬ 
ers he needed to befriend. At Shanahan’s 
nomination hearing in 2017, the late Sen. 
John McCain took him to task for his writ¬ 
ten response to a question about arming 
Ukraine’s government to fight Russian 
separatists. Shanahan said he needed to 
study the issue. Although Shanahan later 
said he supported arming Ukraine, Mc¬ 
Cain was so angry he threatened to hold 
his nomination. 

True, Shanahan had a thankless task, 
especially once he became acting defense 



Manuel Balce Ceneta/AP 


Acting Secretary of Defense Pat Shana¬ 
han was not an effective advocate inside 
the executive branch for his department. 

secretary: explaining the president’s poli¬ 
cies to an often skeptical Congress. Mattis 
often tried to stop Trump from commit¬ 
ting egregious errors. Shanahan was more 
often an enabler instead of a check on the 
president’s worst instincts. 

Consider an incident in February at the 
Munich Security Conference, when Amer¬ 
ica’s European allies as well as members of 
Congress were still trying to get the details 
about Trump’s initial plan to withdraw all 
U.S. forces from Syria. As The Washing¬ 
ton Post’s Josh Rogin reported at the time, 
when Shanahan was asked by Sen. Lind¬ 
sey Graham — one of Trump’s staunchest 
defenders in Congress — for more details 
about the plan, Shanahan merely repeated 
the president’s talking points. Graham was 


incensed. As another senator told Rogin, 
“Shanahan did not have a good meeting.” 

Shanahan also seemed ill-equipped for 
the bureaucratic infighting that comes 
with an office in the Pentagon. He allowed 
national security adviser John Bolton to 
contact lower-ranking Pentagon officials 
directly, for example, something Mattis 
and stronger Pentagon chiefs would never 
have allowed. More generally, said Rick 
Berger, a research fellow at the American 
Enterprise Institute and a former staff 
member specializing in defense policy for 
the Senate Budget Committee, “He did not 
tell the department’s story or try to con¬ 
vince the White House of the importance 
of defense as a whole.” 

Shanahan’s lack of bureaucratic experi¬ 
ence (he is a former executive at Boeing), 
was also apparent when it came to the 
military’s budget. He didn’t stop the White 
House from proposing the use of military 
construction funds, which are treated as 
sacred by many members of Congress, for 
building a border wall with Mexico. More 
recently, he went along with the White 
House proposal to boost the defense budget 
through a contingency account that doesn’t 
allow for planning long-term spending. 
Shanahan could have resisted these budget 
shenanigans, but he didn’t. 

Of course — as Shanahan’s predecessor 
memorably observed — the president de¬ 
serves a secretary of defense whose views 
are aligned with his. But nothing in Wash¬ 
ington comes without some give and take. 
The most effective Cabinet secretaries 
understand that they have an obligation to 
fight for the department they lead, even if 
that sometimes means standing up to the 
White House. Shanahan seems never to 
have learned that lesson. 

Eli Lake is a Bloomberg Opinion columnist. 
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By Dennis Ross 
Special to The Washington Post 

P resident Donald Trump is a bel¬ 
ligerent isolationist. In keeping 
with what was historically a real, 
if fringe, strain of thinking about 
America’s approach to the world. Trump 
favors unilateralism over alliances that 
carry obligations and responsibilities. The 
paradox, of course, is that anyone who dis¬ 
claims any interest in being the world’s po¬ 
liceman needs allies. 

Nowhere is that more evident than in the 
escalating tensions with Iran. The Islamic 
Republic is practicing its own version of 
“maximum pressure” on the United States 
and its interests in the Middle East, em¬ 
ploying proxies and deniable sabotage to 
attack tankers, petroleum pumping sta¬ 
tions and even airports in Saudi Arabia, 
firing rockets at an oil facility used by 
ExxonMobil, at bases where US. forces 
are present and near the U.S. Embassy in 
Baghdad, even as it signals it will incre¬ 
mentally respect fewer of the limits in the 
nuclear deal. At this point, the Trump ad¬ 
ministration seems to have few answers for 
the Iranian asymmetric responses to our 
pressure campaign — other than to say, as 
Secretary of State Mike Pompeo has, that 
the United States will continue with our 
diplomatic and economic approach. 

Notably, Pompeo left out any reference 
to military responses to Iran’s actions. Yes, 
we have moved relatively few forces to the 
region. But to counter the Iranians and 
deter their continuing indirect or deniable 
attacks, the administration needs others 
to join. At a minimum, the moment others 
also acknowledge that the Iranians were 
behind the attacks, everything changes. 


Once Iran loses deniability, it faces the 
prospect of collective responses if it con¬ 
tinues to carry out such attacks. Shining a 
spotlight on the Iranian actions can thus 
enhance deterrence of the Iranians, pro¬ 
vided others also attribute responsibility 
to them. 

Regrettably, our traditional allies have 
been slow to accept the administration’s 
charges that the Iranians carried out the 
recent attacks on two ships. While Pompeo 
is surely right that no one else, certainly 
not any proxy forces, had the means to 
place mines on the hulls of the ships, there 
is little trust in Washington. 

When you berate allies, they are not 
quick to respond when you need them. 
But, of course, there are other reasons for 
the reluctance of our allies in Europe and 
Asia to back the Trump administration’s 
approach toward Iran. Most of our allies 
believe that starting with the withdrawal 
from the Joint Comprehensive Plan of 
Action and then the adoption of a maxi- 
mum-pressure campaign, the Trump ad¬ 
ministration has been provocative and 
should have known its policies would pro¬ 
duce an Iranian response. Our allies fear 
that supporting U.S. charges will lead the 
administration to escalate and make a war 
with Iran more likely. Even though Trump 
says he does not want a war, our allies are 
not convinced that it is the real position of 
the administration, and even if it is, they 
see the potential for tit-for-tat actions that 
could easily escalate and produce a con¬ 
flict through miscalculation. 

But that could play to Trump’s advantage. 
The administration could use the fear that 
it might provoke a war as leverage on the 
Europeans and others to internationalize 


the response to the Iranians. For example, 
in return for our allies and others acknowl¬ 
edging Iranian responsibility for the acts 
of sabotage against ships and agreeing to 
form an international naval effort to pro¬ 
tect them, Washington would refrain from 
unilateral responses to the Iranians. The 
combination of publicly calling out the Ira¬ 
nians and forging a coalition of countries 
to safeguard oil supplies would both deter 
the Iranians and necessarily constrain 
U.S. actions. 

Using the fear of U.S. unilateralism can 
also make a virtue of necessity. The sheer 
volume of shipping that carries 17.5 mil¬ 
lion barrels of oil a day out of the Persian 
Gulf means it would be difficult for the 
United States alone to protect all the ships 
that might need it. But a multinational task 
force, dividing up the responsibility, would 
be more feasible and add much greater 
surveillance and coverage from Iran’s 
small boats and dhows. 

Moreover, with 80% of the oil shipped 
through going to Asia — China, Japan, 
India and South Korea — these countries 
have a stake in protecting the oil supply. 
Especially at a time of growing tension 
in the US.-China relationship, this is one 
area where we could actually work togeth¬ 
er. China’s involvement could also have a 
chilling effect on the Iranians. 

Trump may not value alliances and al¬ 
lies, but if he wants to blunt Iran’s sabotage 
without a war, now would be a good time to 
become less belligerent and less unilateral 
and work with our allies and others who 
share a stake in the free flow of oil. 

Dennis Ross, a former special assistant to 
President Barack Obama, is the counselor and 
William Davidson distinguished fellow at the 
Washington Institute. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Morsi died while suffering yet 
another indignity in court 
The Washington Post 

It speaks volumes that the first and only 
democratically elected president of Egypt 
dropped dead on Monday inside the glass 
cage he was confined to in a Cairo court¬ 
room, where he was facing the latest in a 
long series of unfair trials. Mohammed 
Morsi did a poor job as Egyptian president 
before being ousted in a bloody military 
coup by the country’s current dictator, 
Abdel-Fattah el-Sissi. But the gross mis¬ 
treatment Morsi was subjected to over the 
past six years offers a vivid demonstration 
of how human rights have regressed in a 
country that once aspired to set political 
standards for the Middle East. 

Morsi was thrust into the center of 
Egypt’s democratic revolution after he was 
chosen by the Muslim Brotherhood, the 
country’s most popular political movement, 
as its candidate in the presidential election 
of 2012. An engineer by training, he had 
few political skills. Though he surprised 
his Islamist movement’s foes by seeking 
good relations with the United States and 
maintaining Egypt’s peace treaty with Is¬ 
rael, he resorted to autocratic methods in 
an effort to best secular opponents, as well 
as the entrenched military. The result was 
mass popular demonstrations that pro¬ 
vided a pretext for el-Sissi’s July 2013 coup 
and the bloody repression that followed. 

Morsi was jailed with tens of thousands 
of others, most of whom remain in prison. 
For six years, he was held in solitary con¬ 
finement, allowed to see his family on only 
three occasions. His protests and those of 
outside monitors that he was not being ade¬ 
quately treated for his medical conditions, 
including diabetes and liver problems, 
were ignored. Meanwhile, he was subject¬ 
ed to multiple trials on a host of trumped- 
up charges, most recently espionage. 

Human rights advocates, including at 
the United Nations, called for an indepen¬ 
dent investigation of Morsi’s death — an in¬ 
quiry that is as unlikely as it is needed. But 
perhaps his story will focus greater atten¬ 
tion on the depravity of the el-Sissi regime, 
which is guilty of by far the worst human 
rights offenses in Egypt’s modern history. 

The United States has consistently en¬ 
abled this horrific record, continuing to 
provide the military with $1.3 billion in 
annual aid. Congress has imposed human 
rights conditions only to see them waived 
by the Trump administration. President 
Donald Trump has received el-Sissi twice 
at the White House and described him as a 
“great president.” Let the record show that 
this particular great president just presid¬ 
ed over the cruel and unjust death of his 
predecessor. 

Justices erred when they ruled 
to allow double jeopardy 
Los Angeles Times 

The US. Supreme Court ruled on Mon¬ 
day that if you are convicted in a state 
court of a criminal offense, the federal 
government can put you on trial again for 
essentially the same crime, and if you’re 
convicted, your new sentence can be 
added to your old one. In our view, that’s 
a violation of the Constitution’s prohibition 
against double jeopardy. 

In 2015, Terance Gamble’s vehicle was 
searched at a traffic stop in Alabama and a 
gun was found. Gamble, who had a robbery 
conviction on his record, pleaded guilty to 
a state charge of being a felon in possession 



Hassene Dridi/AP 


People chant slogans for ousted Egyptian President Mohammed Morsi in Tunis, 
Tunisia, on Tuesday. Morsi collapsed in a courtroom in Egypt on Monday and died. 


of a firearm and was sentenced to a year in 
prison. But he was also charged by the US. 
government for essentially the same crime 
arising from the same incident. 

Gamble pleaded guilty to the federal 
charge as well, while preserving his right 
to challenge the second prosecution as a 
violation of the Fifth Amendment’s com¬ 
mand that no person shall be “subject for 
the same offense to be twice put in jeop¬ 
ardy of life or limb.” In our view, that’s a 
violation of the Constitution’s prohibition 
against double jeopardy. 

The justices rejected his argument Mon¬ 
day by a 7-2 vote. Writing for the m^ority. 
Justice Samuel Alito cited the court’s long¬ 
standing view that the federal government 
and the states are separate “sovereigns” 
and that “a crime under one sovereign’s 
laws is not ‘the same offense’ as a crime 
under the laws of another sovereign.” Alito 
also emphasized that a ruling in Gamble’s 
favor would depart from “170 years of 
precedent.” 

The court shouldn’t lightly cast aside 
precedents. But there were several rea¬ 
sons for the court to do so in this case, as 
Justices Ruth Bader Ginsburg and Neil 
Gorsuch argued in persuasive dissents 
that put the focus where it should be: on the 
injustice of subjecting anyone to two trials 
for the same crime. 

Ginsburg questioned the notion that the 
federal government and the states are sep¬ 
arate “sovereigns,” writing that it “over¬ 
looks a basic tenet of our federal system, 
namely that under the Constitution ulti¬ 
mate sovereignty resides in the governed.” 
But even if the separate sovereigns theory 
once made sense, Ginsburg suggested that 
things changed with Supreme Court’s de¬ 
cision in 1969 to apply the double jeopardy 
clause to the states as well as the federal 
government. 

She’s correct. If federal and state pros¬ 
ecutions are governed by the same consti¬ 
tutional rules, the double jeopardy clause 
prohibits successive prosecutions regard¬ 
less of which level of government files the 
indictment. 

In his dissent, Gorsuch pithily de¬ 
scribed the consequences of the m^ority’s 
reasoning: 

“My colleagues say that the federal gov¬ 
ernment and each state are ‘separate sov¬ 
ereigns’ entitled to try the same person for 
the same crime. So if all the might of one 
‘sovereign’ cannot succeed against the pre¬ 
sumptively free individual, another may 
insist on the chance to try again. And if 
both manage to succeed, so much the bet¬ 
ter; they can add one punishment on top of 
the other.” 

There are a few situations in which one 
can justify separate state and federal pros¬ 
ecutions arising from the same events. The 
US. Department of Justice has brought 
federal civil rights prosecutions against 


defendants acquitted in state court of 
crimes of violence against racial minori¬ 
ties. But Ginsburg suggested in her dissent 
that federal civil rights laws and state laws 
criminalizing assault are different enough 
to qualify as separate “offenses.” 

The state and federal charges against 
Gamble were aimed at the same crime and 
motivated by the same purpose: to punish 
felons found to be in the possession of a 
firearm. The court should have ruled that, 
under the Constitution, one prosecution 
was enough. 

Democrats’ free college plans 
fail students and taxpayers 
Boston Herald 

Among the panoply of giveaways prom¬ 
ised by this election cycle’s field of Demo¬ 
crats is free college. At least 15 presidential 
candidates are all in and chances are that 
number will increase. 

In April, Sen. Elizabeth Warren, of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, tweeted, “I’m calling for uni¬ 
versal free college and the cancellation 
of student loan debt for more than 95% of 
Americans. This is the kind of big, struc¬ 
tural change we need to make sure our 
kids have opportunity in this country.” 

The Warren suite of free college and debt 
forgiveness would be paid for by the Ultra- 
Millionaire Wealth Tax, as would many of 
her other initiatives. 

Frontrunner Joe Biden has come out for 
two years of free college, saying in May, 
“Send everybody to a community college 
for free, cutting in half the cost of their 
four-year education.” Biden has taken sev¬ 
eral positions on the issue over the years. 

Sen. Bernie Sanders, of Vermont, intro¬ 
duced the College for All Act in 2017. It 
would have made college free for families 
making less than $125,000 a year. “If we 
can give a trillion dollars in tax breaks to 
people who don’t need it, we can make pub¬ 
lic colleges and universities tuition-free all 
over this country, and that’s a very high 
priority for me,” he said earlier this year. 

During a CNN town hall in March, Sen. 
Cory Booker, of New Jersey, declared, “We 
are going to go towards a system of debt- 
free college, free community college, and 
make sure that certain professions, like 
teachers — if you’re willing to teach or be a 
school professional, especially in commu¬ 
nities like Orangeburg or Newark, we are 
going to forgive your debt.” 

In March, Sen. Kamala Harris, of Cali¬ 
fornia, along with dozens of members of 
Congress reintroduced the Debt-Free Col¬ 
lege Act. “Students in America should be 
able to go to college to further their careers 
without going deep into a financial hole,” 
she said in a press release. 

Not surprisingly none of the free col¬ 
lege initiatives will actually be free for the 
taxpayers who will ultimately pay the bill. 


Also, the recipients of most of this Demo¬ 
cratic goodwill will be Americans who 
need it least. Middle-class and somewhat 
wealthy students will benefit the most. 

Also, what is to incentivize a student 
who receives free college to take courses 
or embark on a major that would be finan¬ 
cially fruitful without the instant pressure 
of needing to address the expense of the 
education? Indeed, what will incentivize 
students to finish a degree or certificate at 
all? 

Further, if college is free, enrollment 
numbers will skyrocket and more gradu¬ 
ates will be spat out into the workforce with 
near-identical resumes. That will certainly 
drive down wages and reduce the prospect 
of employment at all for many. 

Free college will not be free for the tax¬ 
payer and will be a disservice for most stu¬ 
dents, most of whom may want the handout, 
but don’t need it. 

Selling guns not as profitable, 
indicating a climate change 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

The gun industry, whose political power 
once seemed unassailable, shows new 
signs of coming unraveled. A never-end¬ 
ing series of mass shootings around the 
country has thwarted the gun industry’s 
best efforts to portray itself as a front-line 
defender of freedom and liberty. A nation 
continually horrified by images of bullet- 
riddled dead people, including first-grad¬ 
ers and high school students, apparently no 
longer buys the firearms industry’s myth 
that guns don’t kill people. 

United Sporting Cos., a mqjor firearms 
distributor, announced this week it has 
gone bankrupt and plans to liquidate. The 
company, which speculated that a fear- 
mongering campaign based on a Democrat 
occupying the White House would boost 
gun sales, has seen sales plummet in the 
wake of President Donald Trump’s elec¬ 
tion. The company had borrowed heavily 
in 2016 to dramatically boost its inventory 
of guns, assuming Democratic candidate 
Hillary Clinton would win. 

Adding to the company’s woes was the 
decision by Dick’s Sporting Goods to stop 
selling military-style assault weapons and 
high-capacity magazines in the aftermath 
of the 2018 mass shooting at Florida’s 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas High School. 
Walmart also announced a ban on sales of 
guns to anyone under age 21. 

Suddenly, United Sporting was left with 
a huge inventory of guns and not enough 
buyers. “The dumping of excess product 
into the marketplace pushed prices — and 
margins — even lower,” a company state¬ 
ment said. It appears that America, with 
enough firearms in circulation to put a 
gun in the hands of every man, woman and 
child in the country, has finally reached 
the saturation point. 

Adding to the industry’s woes is a Su¬ 
preme Court decision this week to sustain 
a lower court’s ruling that silencers are not 
protected under the Second Amendment. 
The court’s decision not to hear a case 
brought by two Kansas men accused of 
violating a federal law regulating silencers 
meant that a lower court’s ruling against 
them would remain. The decision calls 
into question the entire bogus notion that 
the sale of items such as silencers, bump 
stocks and high-capacity magazines can¬ 
not be regulated. They can, and they must. 

The silencer question played in the most 
recent mass shooting on May 31 in Virgin¬ 
ia Beach, Va. Authorities say the gunman 
was armed with two semi-automatic hand¬ 
guns, a silencer and extended ammunition 
magazines. The silencer is believed to have 
made it harder for others to hear gunshots 
and react to the looming danger. 

The court decision and downfall of Unit¬ 
ed Sporting, combined with reported in¬ 
fighting and financial woes suffered by the 
National Rifle Association, suggest that 
the time is right for Congress to stand up 
to the gun lobby and break its stranglehold 
on sensible gun control bills. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Lass 
4 Choose 
8 Beanies 

12 Historic time 

13 Actor’s quest 

14 Theater award 

15 Contingency 
funds 

17 Goddess of 
victory 

18 Orange veggies 

19 Pursuing 

20 Ceiiist Casais 
22 innocent one 

24 New York canai 

25 Misfortune 

29 Baiioon fiiier 

30 Pai 

31 Big D.C. iobby 

32 Meianchoiy 
meiodies 

34Aiike (Fr.) 

35 Aftermath 

36 Condition 

37 Of the Arctic 

40 Chinese dynasty 

41 Egg 

42 Beiieved 

46 Ganges wrap 

47 Skip 

48 Apprehend 

49 BPOE members 

50 Lectern iocaie 

51 Sticky stuff 


DOWN 

1 Prized 
possession 

2 Aitar 
consteiiation 

3 Smaii beetie 

4 Teaser ad 

5 Charged bits 

6 The Browns, on 
scoreboards 

7 Lock opener 

8 Have a huddie 

9 Siightiy 
lOToii road 

11 Crystai gazer 
16 Like ganders 
19“Dear —” 

20 Stew veggies 

21 Operatic soio 

22 Poiice iD 

23 Tosses in 


25 Nonsense 

26 Attractive 

27 “i smeii—!’’ 

28 Hardy cabbage 

30 Sow’s mate 

33 Hindu teachers 

34Siciiian 

voicano 

36 Prepares 
flour 

37 Sit for a photo 

38 Eiiipse 

39 Hide in the 
bushes 

401502, in Oid 
Rome 

42 Brick carrier 

43 “i — Rock” 

44 Eastern “way” 

45 “Game of 
Thrones” airer 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



6-21 CRYPTOQUIP 


FEJY XZ EF XGPAXVXFPKU 


IGXUYVNGY lYGZXGJYV BAYF 

J X M E G Q EGY PXX U M X Q Y 

PXSYPAYG: PYYPA BKVYFKFS. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: IF RUSSIAN 

SPACEWALKERS NEED TO TIE OFF ROPES, WHAT 
DO YOU THINK THEY WILL MAKE? COSMO- 
KNOTS. 


Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: F equals N 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Netting 

5 Composer Porter 
9 “I’m not 
impressed” 

12 Dog food brand 

13 Send forth 

14 Chopper 
15“Arrivederci!” 

16 Marathon fraction 

17 Blemish 

18 Difficult 

19 JFK info 

20 Gentle soul 

21 Victory 
23 Greek X 
25 Quick run 

28 Cry of distress 

32 Exact moment 

33 Broadcast again 

34 Rouse 

36 Caviar provider 
37“Xanadu” band 

38 “— Blue?” 

39 Family fight 
42 Zodiac animal 
44 Frost 

48 Hostel 

49 Future tulip 

50 Tex. neighbor 

51 Scribble (down) 

52 Regarding 

53 Paris airport 

54 Equi- 

6-22 


DOWN 

1 Jet speed 
measure 

2 Director Kazan 

3 Practice pugilism 

4 Bamboozled 

5 Solidify 

6 Skip 

7 Fragrant flowers 

8 Summer on 
the Seine 

9 Crib cry 

10 Physical 

11 Basil or thyme 
20 Bread and butter, 

so to speak 

Answer to Previous Puzzle 


22 Chip giant 

24 Seraglio 

25 Resort 

26 “Wham!” 

27 Estuary 

29— de cologne 

30 “Top Gun” target 

31 Historic time 

35 “Take your time” 

36 Panda’s diet 

39 South Pacific 
nation 

40 Eve’s grand-son 

41 “Do — others ...” 
43 Sax range 

45 Gumbo veggie 

46 Friend 

47 Beams 
49 Some coll. 

degrees 



CRYPTOQUIP 


SLWY IXCYS AT L BYKKQJTSY 
UYOCXBY BTOQTOLAXTS 



KTBLAYG XS FXOWXSIJLW’U 

UALAY; WTFXKY LKLFLWL. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: NAME OF AN 
ORTHODONTIC PROCEDURE PERFORMED WHEN 
MOLARS ARE TOO CLOSE TOGETHER: TEETH 
WIDENING. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: F equals B 
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When you subscribe to 
Stripes Digital Access... 

Get exclusive access to innovative digital 
features, interactive articles, award-winning 
photography and more. Enjoy unlimited 
access to the Stripes.com website and our 
Stars and Stripes mobile apps, all for a low 
monthly or annual subscription. 


Stars and Stripes content features 

• Access to Stars and Stripes nnobile apps 

• Exclusive reports on military matters 

• Coverage of all military branches 

• Special features on current issues 

• Veterans topics 
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• Unbiased, First Amendment protected 
reporting from U.S. military bases around 
the world. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


College baseball 


World Series 

At Omaha, Neb. 

(Double Elimination; x-if necessary) 
Saturday, June 15 

Michigan 5, Texas Tech 3 
Fiorida State 1, Arkansas 0 
Sunday, June 16 
Vanderbilt 3, Louisville 1 
Mississippi state 5, Auburn 4 
Monday, June 17 

Texas Tech 5, Arkansas 4, Arkansas 
eliminated 

Michigan 2, Florida State 0 

Tuesday, June 18 

Louisville 4, Auburn 1, 5 innings, susp., 
game 

Wednesday, June 19 

Louisville 5, Auburn 3, Auburn elimi¬ 
nated 

Vanderbilt 6, Mississippi State 3 
Texas Tech 4, Florida State 1, Florida 
state eliminated 

Thursday, June 20 

Game 10 — Louisville (50-17) vs. Mis¬ 
sissippi state (52-14) 

Friday, June 21 
Game 11 - Michic 
Tech (46-19) 

Game 12 - Vanderbilt (56-11) vs. 
Game 10 winner 

Saturday, June 22 

x-Game 13 — Michigan vs. Texas Tech 
x-Game 14 — Vanderbilt vs. Game 10 
winner 


Tennis 

1 

Pro baseball 

1 

Soccer 

1 

Pro basketball 


higan (47-20) vs. Texas 


Monday, June 24: Pairings TBD 
Tuesday, June 25: Pairings TBD 
x-Wednesday, June 26: Pairings TBD 


Mallorca Open 

Wednesday 

Tennis Ciub Santa Ponsa 
Maiiorca, Spain 
Surface: Grass-Outdoor 

Secom? Round 

Wang Yafan, China, def. Alison Van 
Uytvanck, Belgium, 7-6 (3), 6-3. 

Elise Mertens (4), Belgium, def. Sam 
Stosur, Australia, 6-3, 6-3. 

Sofia Kenin (7), United States, def. 0ns 
Jabeur, Tunisia, 6-2, 2-0 retired. 

Anastasija Sevastova (2), Latvia, def. 
Ajla Tomljanovic, Australia, 6-2, 6-1. 


Fight schedule 

June 21 

At Ulster Hall, Belfast, Northern Ire¬ 
land, Tyrone McKenna vs. Darragh Foley, 
12, for the vacant WBC International su¬ 
per lightweight title. 

At WinnaVegas Casino & Resort, 
Sloan, Iowa, Sebastian Fundora vs. Hec¬ 
tor Zepeda, 10, super welterweights: 
Rene Tellez Giron vs. Michel Rivera, 10, 
lightweights. 

At Indio, Calif., Andrew Cancio vs. 
Alberto Machado, 12, for Cancio’s WBA 
junior lightweight title; Angel Acosta vs. 
Elwin Soto, 12, for Acosta’s WBO Junior 
flyweight title; Genaro Gamez vs. Eze- 
quiel Aviles, 10, Junior welterweights. 

June 22 

At Wolstein Center, Cleveland, De- 
wayne Beamon vs. Froilan Saludar, 12, 
for the vacant WBC United States (US- 
NBC) super flyweight title: Cody Crowley 
vs. Navid Mansouri, 12, for the vacant 
WBC United States (USNBC) super wel¬ 
terweight title. 

June 23 

At Mandalay Bay Resorts & Casino, 
Las Vegas, Jermell Charlo, vs. Jorge Cota, 
12, for junior middleweights; Guillermo 
Rigondeaux vs. Julio Ceja, 12, super ban¬ 
tamweights. 

At Temecula, Calif., Richard Commey 
vs. Ray Beltran, 12, for Commey’s IBF 
lightweight title. 

June 28 

At Pechanga Resort & Casino, Temec¬ 
ula, Calif., Richard Commey vs. Raymun- 
do Beltran, 12, for Commey’s IBF World 
lightweight title; Carlos Adames vs. Pat¬ 
rick Day, 10, Junior middleweights; Saul 
Rodriguez vs. Miguel Angel Gonzalez, 10, 
Junior lightweights; Junior Fa vs. Dominic 
Guinn, 10, heavyweights. 

June 29 

At Providence, R.I., Demetrius Andrade 
vs. MacieJ Sulecki, 12, for Andrade’s WBO 
middleweigtht title; Khalid Yafai vs. Nor- 
belto Jimenez, 12,for Yafai’s WBA World 
super flyweight title. 

At NRG Arena, Houston, Jarmall Char¬ 
lo vs. Brandon Adams, 12, for Charlo’s 
WBC interim middleweight title; Jean 
Pascal vs. Marcus Browne, 12, for the in¬ 
terim WBA World light heavyweight title; 
Erickson Lubin vs. Zakaria Attou, 12, 
super welterweights; Eduardo Ramirez 
vs. Claudio Marrero, 10, featherweights: 
Miguel Flores vs. Luis May, 10, super 
featherweights. 

July 6 

At Nur-Sultan, Kazakhstan, Nordine 
Oubaali vs. Arthur Villanueva, 12, for Ou- 
baali’s WBC bantamweight title. 

July 12 

At Edion Arena, Osaka, Japan, Robert 
Brant vs. Ryoya Murata, 12, for Brant’s 
WBA World middleweight title. 

At Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Ca¬ 
sino, Hollywood, Fla., Derrieck Cuevas 
vs. Jesus Alberto Beltran, 10 for Cuevas’ 
WBA Fedelatin welterweight title. 

At Emerald Queen Casino, Tacoma, 
Wash., Jermaine Franklin vs. Jerry For¬ 
rest, 12, heavyweights; BJ Flores vs. Otto 
Wallin, 12, heavyweights; Giovanni Mio- 
letti vs. Luis Porozo, 10, featherweights. 


New York 46 27 .630 - 

Tampa Bay 43 31 .581 3'/2 

Boston 41 35 .539 6'/2 

Toronto 26 48 .351 20'/2 

Baltimore 21 53 .284 25'/2 

Central Division 


25 .658 - 

34 .534 9 

35 37 .486 12'/2 

26 44 .371 20'/2 

— - .338 23y2 


First Round 

Alexa Guarachi, Chile, and Sabrina 
Santamaria, United States, def. Miya 
Kato, Japan, and Xenia Knoll, Switzer¬ 
land, 6-2, 6-3. 

Maria Martinez Sanchez and Sara Sor- 
ribes Tormo (3), Spain, def. Han Xinyun, 
China, and Fanny Stollar, Hungary, 7-6 
(5), 6-2. 

Belinda Bencic, Switzerland, and Vik¬ 
toria Kuzmova, Slovakia, def. Mona Bar- 
thel and Anna-Lena Friedsam, Germany, 
6-4, 6-4. 

Elise Mertens, Belgium, and Zhang 
Shuai (1), China, def. Irina Bara and An- 
dreea Mitu, Romania, 6-1, 7-6 (4). 

Halle Open 

Wednesday 

At Gerry Weber Stadion 

Halle, Germany 
Purse: $2.33 million (ATP500) 
Surface: Grass-Outdoor 

Seconr? Round 

David Goffin, Belgium, def. Radu Albot, 
Moldova, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

Karen Khachanov (3), Russia, def. Jan- 
Lennard Struff, Germany, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4. 

Pierre-Hugues Herbert, France, def. 
Sergiy Stakhovsky, Ukraine, 2-6, 7-6 (2), 
6-4. 


Minnesota 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Kansas City 

West Division 

Houston 48 27 .640 

Texas 39 35 .527 

Oakland 39 36 .520 

Los Angeles 38 37 .507 

Seattle 32 46 .410 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East Division 

W L Pet 
Atlanta 44 31 

Philadelphia 39 34 

Washington 35 38 

New York 35 39 

Miami 26 46 

Central Division 
Chicago 40 33 

Milwaukee 40 34 

St. Louis 38 35 

Cincinnati 34 38 

Pittsburgh 33 40 

West Division 

Los Angeles 
Colorado 
Arizona 
San Diego 
San Francisco 


50 25 

39 34 


31 41 


431 17'/2 


First Round 

Raven Klaasen, South Africa, and Mi¬ 
chael Venus (2), New Zealand, def. Domi¬ 
nic Inglot, Britain, and Austin Krajicek, 
United States, 7-6 (4), 7-6 (6). 

Lukasz Kubot, Poland, and Marcelo 
Melo (1), Brazil, def. Wesley Koolhof and 
Matwe Middelkoop, Netherlands, 6-3, 6- 

Matteo Berrettini, Italy, and Jean-Ju- 
lien Rojer, Netherlands, def. Radu Albot, 
Moldova, and Karen Khachanov, Russia, 
6-3, 6-4. 

Queen’s Club Championships 

Wednesday 
At Tbe Queen’s Club 
London 

Purse: $2.33 million (ATP500) 
Surface: Grass-Outdoor 

First Round 

Juan Martin del Potro (3), Argentina, 
def. Denis Shapovalov, Canada, 7-5, 6-4. 

Feliciano Lopez, Spain, def. Marton 
Fucsovics, Hungary, 6-7 (4), 6-3, 6-4. 

Jeremy Chardy, France, def. Mikhail 
Kukushkin, Kazakhstan, 6-1, 6-3. 

Stan Wawrinka (7), Switzerland, def. 
Dan Evans, Britain, 6-3, 6-4. 

Lucas Pouille, France, def. Jay Clarke, 
Britain, 7-6 (2), 6-1. 

Aljaz Bedene, Slovenia, def. Alex de 
Minaur, Australia, 3-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Milos Raonic (6), Canada, def. Marco 
Cecchinato, Italy, 6-3, 6-2. 

Stefanos Tsitsipas (1), Greece, leads 
Kyle Edmund, Britain, 6-3, 3-3 (30-30), 
SUSP., rain. 


Cincinnati 3, Houst_ 

N.Y. Yankees 12, Tampa Bay 1 
Oakland 8, Baltimore 3 
Seattle 8, Kansas City 2 
Pittsburgh 8, Detroit 7 
L.A. Angels 11, Toronto 6 
Chicago Cubs 7, Chicago White Sox 3 
Cleveland 10, Texas 4 
Boston 9, Minnesota 4 
Washington 6, Philadelphia 2,1st game 
Washington 2, Philadelphia 0,2nd game 
San Diego 8, Milwaukee 7 
Atlanta 7, N.Y. Mets 2 
St. Louis 2, Miami 1,11 innings 
Colorado 6, Arizona 4 
L.A. Dodgers 9, San Francisco 2 
Thursday’s games 
Cleveland at Texas 
Houston at N.Y. Yankees 
L.A. Angels at Toronto 
Minnesota at Kansas City 
Tampa Bay at Oakland 
Baltimore at Seattle 
Colorado at Arizona 
Philadelphia at Washington 
Miami at St. Louis 
N.Y. Mets at Chicago Cubs 
Cincinnati at Milwaukee 
San Francisco at L.A. Dodgers 
Friday’s games 

Houston (Peacock 6-4) at N.Y. Yankees 
(Paxton 4-3) 

Detroit (Boyd 5-5) at Cleveland (Bauer 
5-6) 

Toronto (Thornton 2-5) at Boston (Sale 
3-7) 

Chicago White Sox (Lopez 4-7) at Tex¬ 
as (Jurado 4-3) 

L.A. Angels (Canning 2-3) at St. Louis 
(Wacha 4-3) 

Minnesota (Perez 7-3) at Kansas City 
(Junis 4-6) 

Tampa Bay (TBD) at Oakland (Ander- 
n0-» 


First Round 

Rajeev Ram, United States, and Joe 
Salisbury, Britain, def. Cristian Garin, 
Chile, and Diego Schwartzman, Argen¬ 
tina, 7-6 (6), 6-4. 

Birmingham Classic 

Wednesday 

At Edgbaston Priory Club 
Birmingham, England 
Purse: $1 million (Premier) 
Surface: Grass-Outdoor 

First Round 

Ash Barty (2), Australia, def. Donna 
Vekic, Croatia, 6-3, 6-4. 

Jennifer Brady, United States, def. Le- 
sia Tsurenko, Ukraine, 6-3, 6-3. 

Venus Williams, United States, def. 
Aliaksandra Sasnovich, Belarus, 6-3, 6-4. 

Wang Qiang, China, def. Lauren Davis, 
United States, 6-3, 6-2. 

Second Round 

Jelena Ostapenko, Latvia, def. Johan¬ 
na Konta (7), Britain, 6-3, 6-4. 

Barbara Strycova, Czech Republic, def. 
Hsieh Su-wei, Taiwan, 7-6 (3), 6-3. 

Kristyna Pliskova, Czech Republic, def. 
Karolina Pliskova (3), Czech Republic, 6- 
2, 3-6, 7-6 (7). 

Petra Martic, Croatia, def. Margarita 
Gasparyan, Russia, 6-3, 7-6 (4). 


First Round 

Nicole Melichar, United States, and 
Kveta Peschke (3), Czech Republic, def. 
Alieja Rosolska, Poland, and Yang Zha- 
oxuan, China, 6-1, 7-5. 

Anna-Lena Groenefeld, Germany, and 
Demi Schuurs (4), Netherlands, def. Chan 
Hao-ching and Latisha Chan, Taiwan, 6-4, 
5-7, 10-4. 

Quarterfinals 

Ash Barty, Australia, and Julia Goerg- 
es, Germany, def. Wang Qiang, China, and 
--- Ukraine, 6-0, 6-3. 


CONCACAF Gold Cup 

GROUP A 

GP W D L GF GA Pts 

Mexico 2 2 0 0 10 0 6 

Canada 2101 533 

Martinique 2 10 1 3 4 3 

Cuba 2 0 0 2 0 10 0 

Saturday, June IS 
At Pasadena, Calif. 

Canada 4, Martinique 0 
Mexico 7, Cuba 0 

Wednesday, June 19 
At Denver 

Martinique 3, Cuba 0 
Mexico 3, Canada 1 

Sunday, June 23 
At Charlotte, N.C. 

Canada vs. Cuba 
Martinique vs. Mexico 

GROUP B 

GP W D L GF GA Pts 

Costa Rica 1 1 0 0 4 0 3 

Haiti 1 1 0 0 2 1 3 

Bermuda 10 0 1 12 0 

Nicaragua 1 0 0 1 0 4 0 

Sunday, June 16 
At San Jose, Costa Rica 
Haiti 2, Bermuda 1 
Costa Rica 4, Nicaragua 0 
Thursday, June 20 
At Frisco, Texas 
Nicaragua vs. Haiti 
Costa Rica vs. Bermuda 

Monday, June 24 
At Harrison, N.J. 

Bermuda vs. Nicaragua 
Haiti vs. Costa Rica 

GROUP C 

GP W D L GF GAPts 

Jamaica 1 1 0 0 3 2 3 

El Salvador 110 0 10 3 

Honduras 1 0 0 1 2 3 0 

Curacao 10 0 1 0 10 

Monday, June 17 
At Kingston, Jamaica 
El Salvador 1, Curacao 0 
Jamaica 3, Honduras 2 

Friday, June 21 
At Houston 
El Salvador vs. Jamaica 
Honduras vs. Curacao 

Tuesday, June 25 
At Los Angeles 
Jamaica vs. Curacao 
Honduras vs. El Salvador 
GROUP D 

GP W D L GF GAPts 

United States 1 1 0 0 4 0 3 

Panama 1 1 0 0 2 0 3 

Guyana 1001 020 

Trinidad 1 0 0 1 0 4 0 

Tuesday, June 18 
At St. Paul, Minn. 

Panama 2, Trinidad and Tobago 0 
United States 4, Guyana 0 
Saturday, June 22 
At Cleveland 
Guyana vs. Panama 
United States vs. Trinidad and Tobago 
Wednesday, June 26 
At Kansas City, Kan. 

Trinidad and Tobago vs. Guyana 
Panama vs. United States 


MLS 


Baltimore (Means 6-4) at Seattle 
(Leake 6-6) 

N.Y. Mets (Vargas 3-3) at Chicago Cubs 
(Darvish 2-3) 

Atlanta (Keuchel 0-0) at Washington 
(Strasburg 7-4) 

Miami (Alcantara 3-6) at Philadelphia 
(Nola6-l) 

San Diego (Lauer 5-6) at Pittsburgh 
(Musgrove 4-7) 

Cincinnati (Gray 3-5) at Milwaukee 
(Anderson 3-1) 

San Francisco (Samardzija 3-6) at Ari¬ 
zona (Clarke 1-2) 

Colorado (Marquez 7-3) at L.A. Dodg¬ 
ers (Buehler 7-1) 

Saturday’s games 
Minnesota at Kansas City 
Toronto at Boston 
Tampa Bay at Oakland 
Baltimore at Seattle 
Detroit at Cleveland 
Houston at N.Y. Yankees 
Chicago White Sox at Texas 
L.A. Angels at St. Louis 
N.Y. Mets at Chicago Cubs 
Miami at Philadelphia 
San Diego at Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati at Milwaukee 
Atlanta at Washington 
Colorado at L.A. Dodgers 
San Francisco at Arizona 
Sunday’s games 
Miami at Philadelphia 
Toronto at Boston 
Detroit at Cleveland 
San Diego at Pittsburgh 
Atlanta at Washington 
Houston at N.Y. Yankees 
Cincinnati at Milwaukee 
Minnesota at Kansas City 
N.Y. Mets at Chicago Cubs 
Chicago White Sox at Texas 
Tampa Bay at Oakland 
San Francisco at Arizona 
Baltimore at Seattle 
Colorado at L.A. Dodgers 
L.A. Angels at St. Louis 

Calendar 


Dayana Yastremska, L 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Philadelphia 9 4 4 31 31 20 

Montreal 8 7 3 27 21 28 

D.C. United 7 4 6 27 23 18 

Atlanta 8 5 2 26 19 11 

New York 7 6 3 24 27 19 

New York City FC 5 1 8 23 23 17 

Toronto FC 5 6 4 19 26 25 

Orlando City 5 7 3 18 22 21 

Chicago 4 6 6 18 24 23 

Columbus 5 9 2 17 16 24 

New England 4 8 4 16 17 33 

Cincinnati 3 11 2 11 14 33 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Los Angeles FC 11 1 4 37 39 13 

LA Galaxy 9 6 1 28 22 19 

Seattle 7 4 5 26 26 21 

Houston 7 3 3 24 21 14 

FC Dallas 6 6 4 22 22 22 

Minnesota United 6 7 3 21 23 25 

Real Salt Lake 6 8 1 19 21 27 

San Jose 5 6 4 19 23 27 

Vancouver 4 6 6 18 17 20 

Sporting KC 3 5 7 16 26 27 

Colorado 4 9 3 15 25 34 

Portland 4 7 2 14 19 26 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Saturday’s games 
LA Galaxy at Cincinnati 
Real Salt Lake at Chicago 
Toronto FC at FC Dallas 
Colorado at Vancouver 
Houston at Portland 

Sunday’s game 

Sporting Kansas City at Columbus 

NWSL 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Washington 5 1 2 17 13 5 

Utah 5 2 1 16 8 5 

Portland 4 1 3 15 17 11 

North Carolina 3 2 4 13 17 9 

Houston 3 2 3 12 10 11 

Chicago 3 3 2 11 13 13 

Reign FC 2 1 5 11 8 9 

Sky Blue FC 0 6 2 2 5 12 

Orlando 0 7 2 2 4 20 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Saturday’s games 
Houston at Washington 
Orlando at Sky Blue FC 

Sunday’s game 
Reign FC at Chicago 

Friday, June 28 
Reign FC at Utah 

Saturday, June 29 
North Carolina at Washington 
Portland at Houston 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pet GB 

Connecticut 8 1 .889 - 

Chicago 5 2 .714 2 

Washington 5 3 .625 I'h 

Indiana 4 5 .444 4 

Atlanta 2 5 .286 5 

New York 3 6 .333 5 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pet GB 

Las Vegas 4 3 .571 - 

Seattle 5 4 .556 - 

Los Angeles 4 4 .500 '/: 

Minnesota 4 5 .444 1 

Phoenix 2 4 .333 IVz 

Dallas 1 5 .167 I'h 

Tuesday’s game 
Washington 81, Los Angeles 52 
Wednesday’s games 
Atlanta 88, Indiana 78 
Chicago 91, New York 83 

Thursday’s games 
Phoenix at Dallas 
Washington at Las Vegas 
Friday’s games 
Atlanta at Connecticut 
Indiana at Chicago 
Los Angeles at Seattle 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BOSTON RED SOX - Placed RHP Hec¬ 
tor Velazquez on the 10-day IL. Recalled 
RHP Josh Smith from Pawtucket (IL). 

Signed SS Matthew Lugo and RHP 
Zach Schneider to minor league con¬ 
tracts and assigned them to the GCL 
Red Sox. Signed IB Joe Davis to a minor 
league contract and assigned him to 
Lowell (NYP). 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX - Placed LHP 
Manny Banuelos on the 10-day IL, retro¬ 
active to June 16. Recalled RHP Carson 
Fulmer from Charlotte (IL). 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Signed INF Ike 
Freeman to a minor league contract. 

HOUSTON ASTROS - Activated 2B 
Jose Altuve from the 10-day IL. Optioned 
LHP Cionel Perez to Round Rock (PCL). 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Placed INF Mar- 
win Gonzalez on the 10-day IL. Placed 
RHP Blake Parker on the family medical 
emergency List. Recalled C-INF Willians 
Astudillo from Rochester (IL). Selected 
the contract of RHP Sean Poppen from 
Rochester. Transferred LHP Adalberto 
Mejia to the 60-day IL. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Released RHP 
Danny Farquhar. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Named Danita 
Maxwell vice president of human re¬ 
sources. Recalled LHP Joe Palumbo from 
Frisco (TL). Placed LHP Jeffrey Springs 
placed on 10-day IL, retroactive to June 
17. Sent OFs Joey Gallo and Scott Heine- 
man to Arizona League on injury rehabil¬ 
itation assignments. Re-signed RHP Nick 
Gardewine to two-year minor league 
contract. 

National League 

CHICAGO CUBS - Signed INF Chase 
Strumpf to a minor league contract. 

CINCINNATI REDS - Reinstated SS 
Jose Iglesias from the 3-day paternity 
list. Optioned INF/OF Josh VanMeter to 
Louisville (IL). 

MIAMI MARLINS - Signed RHP Evan 
Fitterer and OF Tevin Mitchell to minor 
league contracts. Acquired OF Cesar 
Puello from the Los Angeles Angels for 
cash considerations. Designated UTL 
Resell Herrera for assignment. Placed 
RHP Pablo Lopez on the 10-day IL, retro¬ 
active to June 16. Recalled LHP Jose Qui- 
Jada from New Orleans (PCL). 

NEW YORK METS - Signed RHP Josh 
Wolf to a minor league contract. 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Reinstated 
RHP Trevor Williams from the 10-day IL. 
Optioned RHP Mitch Keller to Indianapo¬ 
lis (IL). 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Recalled 
RHP Austin Voth from Fresno (PCL) as 
the 26th man. Agreed to terms with RHPs 
Todd Peterson, Orlando Ribalta, Michael 
Cuevas and Jordan Bocko; and OF Jeremy 
Ydens on minor league contracts. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

CAROLINA PANTHERS - Signed OT 
Greg Little. 

DALLAS COWBOYS - Waived LB Justin 
Phillips. Signed RB Ryan Yurachek. 

NEW YORK JETS - Named Rex Hogan 
assistant GM, Chad Alexander as direc¬ 
tor of player personnel, Phil Savage as 
senior football adviser and Chris No¬ 
lan as a college scout. Promoted Greg 
Nejmeh to director of pro personnel, Dan 
Zbojovsky to director of personnel op¬ 
erations and Kevin Murphy to assistant 
director of pro scouting. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

ANAHEIM DUCKS - Bought out the 
contract of RW Corey Perry. 

PHILADELPHIA FLYERS - Signed C 
Kevin Hayes to a seven-year contract. 

TAMPA BAY LIGHTNING - Re-signed F 
Daniel Walcott to a one-year contract. 

SOCCER 

National Women’s Soccer League 

SKY BLUE FC - Traded F Savannah 
McCaskill to Chicago for the highest 2020 
first-round draft pick and a 2020 second- 
round draft pick. 

COLLEGE 

IOWA — Fired volleyball coach Bond 
Shymansky. Announced interim volley¬ 
ball coach Vicki Brown will remain m 
that role next season. 

TENNESSEE - Signed baseball coach 
Tony Vitello to a contract extension 
through June 2024. 
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OLYMPICS 


Too much demand, too few tickets for Tokyo 



Felipe Dana/AP 


Millions were going to be disappointed starting Thursday when applicants in an Olympics ticket lottery, 
for Japan residents only, began learning if they landed tickets. The same will be true for residents 
outside Japan who could experience a similar dejection: too much demand and too few tickets. 

^I’m interested in seeing what the reaction 
is and how the organizing committee 
addresses this. ’ 

Ken Hanscom 

CEO of TicketManager 


By Stephen Wade 

Associated Press 

TOKYO — Want tickets for 
next year’s Tokyo Olympics? Pre¬ 
pare to be let down. 

Millions were disappointed 
starting Thursday when appli¬ 
cants in a ticket lottery — for 
Japan residents, only — began 
learning if they landed tickets. 
The answer is going to be over¬ 
whelmingly — no. The same will 
be true for residents outside Japan 
who could experience a similar 
dejection: too much demand and 
too few tickets. 

This was not the case at the 
last several games — the 2018 
Winter Olympics in Pyeongchang 
and the 2016 Summer Olympics 
in Rio de Janeiro — when tick¬ 
ets were given away and volun¬ 
teers were often summoned to 
fill empty seats for the television 
cameras. At times, there were too 
many empty seats to fill. 

“This is probably going to be 
the most popular Olympics, and 
possibly one of the most popular 
events of all time,” Ken Hans¬ 
com, the chief operating officer 
of TicketManager, said. 

His Los Angeles-based com¬ 
pany does not buy or sell Olympic 
tickets, but manages tickets for 
corporate clients, several of which 
are mgjor Olympic sponsors. 

Hanscom said he follows tick¬ 
eting patterns for every m^or 
event and estimates that 80-90% 
of Japan residents who applied 
for tickets could get nothing. 

“I’m interested in seeing what 
the reaction is and how the orga¬ 
nizing committee addresses this,” 
Hanscom said. “It’s good news for 
the demand, and bad news on the 
ticket side and the public.” 

Tokyo’s organizing committee 
was unable Thursday to say how 
many Japan residents got tickets, 
and it’s unclear if — or when — it 
will disclose the overall numbers. 
Organizers will run a second tick¬ 
eting phase where the odds will 
probably be even worse. 

Japanese media immediately 
began reporting about disheart¬ 
ened fans. Organizers said the 
ticket website slowed to a crawl 
early in the day as more than 1 
million people tried to learn their 
fate. A completely unscientific 
AP survey of a few fans showed 
one ticket awarded in 15 applica¬ 
tion attempts. 


The millions who failed got this 
message in email from Tokyo or¬ 
ganizers: “Thank you for your in¬ 
terest in purchasing Tokyo 2020 
tickets. The demand for tickets 
was incredibly high, and unfortu¬ 
nately, you were not awarded any 
of the tickets you requested in the 
lottery.” 

Simple math explains the sup¬ 
ply and demand crunch. 

Tokyo organizers say that 7.5 
million residents of Japan regis¬ 
tered to apply for tickets through 
the lottery system. Extrapolating 
from the 2012 London Olympic 
lottery, Hanscom estimates that 
Tokyo organizers may have re¬ 
ceived 70-85 million individual 
ticket requests. This could be at 
least 10 times more than what’s 
available. Maybe more. 

Organizers estimate there are 
7.8 million tickets for all Olympic 
events, but 20-30% of those are for 
distribution outside Japan where 
buyers could face the same prob¬ 
lems and end up paying more. 

Buyers outside Japan must get 
tickets from Authorized Ticket 


Resellers, companies appointed 
by national Olympic committees. 
They were authorized to begin 
sales on Thursday. 

The reseller for the United 
States is CoSport, which also han¬ 
dles sales in Australia, Jordan 
and several European countries. 
Cartan is the reseller for much of 
Latin America including Mexico. 

Resellers are allowed to charge 
a 20% handling fee on every 
ticket. They can also use a gener¬ 
ous currency exchange rate, and 
often package desirable tickets 
with top hotels that charge way 
over the usual going rate during 
the Olympics. 

Ticket prices for buyers in 
Japan vary greatly and are listed 
in the competition section on the 
organizers’ website. 

The opening ceremony on July 
24 features the most expensive 
ticket — 300,000 yen ($2,700). 
The most expensive ticket for the 
closing ceremony is 220,000 yen 
($2,000). 

Even with the soaring demand, 
many venues could still wind up 


with hundreds of empty seats 
that are typically set aside for In¬ 
ternational Olympic Committee 
officials, corporate sponsors, and 
local dignitaries. Often they don’t 
show up while angry fans line up 
outside without tickets. 

“I expect there will be a prob¬ 
lem in Tokyo,” Hanscom said. 
“The industry figure is that 40% 
of tickets that sponsors buy go in 
the trash,” he said. He said the 
problem was acute for the Olym¬ 
pics and World Cup. 

“Every Olympics you have a 
new group of people running 
ticketing,” he said. “And you have 
new technology. So you’re always 
scrambling to put the process 
together.” 

Even athletes could have a 
tough time landing many tickets 
for family members and friends. 

All athletes can get two tickets 
for each session in which they 
compete. These tickets are sold 
by the organizing committee to 
national Olympic committees for 
distribution. For swimming, it’s 
only one. In addition, some na¬ 
tional Olympic committees pass 
on added tickets to athletes. 

“The United States Olympic 
Committee has confirmed it will 
continue its program of supply¬ 
ing Team USA athletes with two 
complimentary tickets for each 
event they compete in,” the USOC 
said in a statement. The USOC 
said this was in addition to tick¬ 
ets coming from the organizing 


committee. 

Hanscom pointed out that 
“many countries don’t make the 
same gesture, and many ath¬ 
letes who qualify late have added 
problems.” 

Given the shortage, scalping is 
sure to be a big problem, as it is at 
every Olympics and soccer World 
Cup. 

The ticketing system for the 
Olympics and soccer’s World 
Cup is murky, allowing for abuse, 
anger, and confusion with tickets 
often appearing in the hands of 
high-ranking officials. 

Three years ago at the Rio de 
Janeiro Olympics, International 
Olympic Committee member 
Patrick Hickey of Ireland was 
arrested on suspicion of ticket 
scalping. He is suspended from 
the IOC, but remains a member 
and has denied any wrongdoing. 


By the numbers 


7.5M 

Number of Japan residents 
who registered to apply for 
Olympics tickets through 
the lottery system. 

7.8M 

The number of overall 
tickets available for all 
events at the Games, 
with 20-30% of those for 
distribution outside Japan. 

$2,700 

The cost, in U.S. dollars 
for the most expensive 
ticket at the 2020 Tokyo 
Olympics, for the opening 
ceremony on July 24. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 


Boxing Association near bankruptcy, facing 2020 exclusion 


By Graham Dunbar 

Associated Press 

LAUSANNE, Switzerland — The In¬ 
ternational Boxing Association is near 
bankruptcy, days before a decision to 
formally exclude the body from the 2020 
Tokyo Olympics. 

AIBA executive director Tom Virgets 
told board members it will be insolvent if 
International Olympic Committee mem¬ 
bers derecognize the troubled body next 
Wednesday. 

The full IOC membership is expected 
to sign off on recommendations made 
last month by its executive board, which 


would deny AIBA its expected $17.5-mil- 
lion share of Tokyo Games commercial 
revenue and cut off the men’s and women’s 
2019 world championships in Russia as 
qualifying paths. 

“In my opinion, the decisions made by 
the IOC were clearly designed to bankrupt 
AIBA,” Virgets wrote in a letter. “Every 
source of income that AIBA had going for¬ 
ward was taken away.” 

The IOC board, chaired by President 
Thomas Bach, discussed the Tokyo boxing 
tournaments again Wednesday. However, 
there were no detailed talks about AIBA’s 
financial and staffing issues, IOC sports 


director Kit McConnell said. 

AIBA has less than $400,000 in the bank 
and cannot afford to challenge any IOC 
ruling at the Court of Arbitration for Sport, 
Virgets wrote to senior officials. 

The boxing body is also releasing all but 
three staff from its Lausanne offices, close 
to the IOC’s new lakeside headquarters 
which opened this month and cost around 
$145 million. 

Virgets said he also is leaving, explain¬ 
ing “It is the correct thing to do” because 
he failed in his mandate to keep AIBA in¬ 
volved in the Tokyo Olympics. AIBA plans 
to hold an executive committee meeting a 


day after its Olympic fate is likely sealed. 

The IOC board wants AIBA excluded 
after appointing an inquiry panel to inves¬ 
tigate its finances, governance, and the in¬ 
tegrity of judging and refereeing. 

A key factor against AIBA was its mem¬ 
bers having elected Gafur Rakhimov as 
president last year while he was on a U.S. 
sanctions list with suspected links to orga¬ 
nized crime. He denies wrongdoing. 

The IOC detailed its plans Wednesday 
for a fresh qualification program next year 
to send male and female boxers to 13 medal 
events in Tokyo. The eight men’s weight 
classes are a reduction of two from Rio. 
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On the fringe 

USGA finally got it 
right at US Open 


By Doug Ferguson 
Associated Press 

PEBBLE BEACH, Calif. — 
The leaderboard next to the 18th 
green at the U.S. Open again was 
filled with red numbers under 
par. 

The only difference was the 
scenery. 

This was Pebble Beach, set 
along the rugged California coast. 
Gary Woodland finished at 271 for 
a three-shot victory over Brooks 
Koepka. They were among 11 
players who broke 280, for so 
many years the scoring standard 
of a strong test at the U.S. Open. 

It might as well have been Erin 
Hills, built on pure Wisconsin 
pastureland, where two years ago 
Koepka shot 272 for a four-shot 
victory in a U.S. Open littered 
with red numbers — eight play¬ 
ers broke 280 — and complaints 
that the toughest test in golf had 
lost its identity. 

In fact, they shared one iden¬ 
tity: Neither had any wind. 

It’s rare for Pebble Beach to 
have virtually no wind over four 
days of any tournament, much 
less a U.S. Open. Only two players 
in the previous five US. Opens at 
Pebble Beach shot lower than 284 
— Tiger Woods (272) with his 15- 
shot victory in 2000, the year no 
one else broke par; and Tom Wat¬ 
son (282) when he finished birdie- 
birdie for a two-shot victory over 
Jack Nicklaus in 1982. 

There were 31 players at 283 or 
better at this US. Open, includ¬ 
ing amateur Viktor Hovland and 
Nate Lashley, a 36-year-old mak¬ 
ing his U.S. Open debut. 

The overwhelming verdict 
was the USGA got this U.S. Open 
right, perhaps because everyone 
was expecting something to go 
wrong. 

Phil Mickelson even tipped his 
cap. 

Remember, it was Mickelson 
who said, “One hundred percent 
of the time, they have messed it 
up if it doesn’t rain.” He tried to 
sidestep compliments on Thurs¬ 
day (“It seems like they did a heck 
of job”) until he was practically 
gushing on Sunday, even after he 
extended his record to 0-28 in the 
one m^jor he has never won. 

“It’s perfect,” he said. “It’s a 
perfect, hard test.” 

On that it’s difficult to argue. 

The rough was so lush and 
gnarly that it took brute strength 
to get shots to stop on the green. 
The putting surfaces became 
increasingly faster as the week 
went on, even though they never 
had that sheen from the sun, be¬ 
cause it was hiding behind a thick 
marine layer all week. 

The fairways were about as 
narrow as in 2010, when Graeme 
McDowell won at even par. In 
some cases, they were narrower. 

Where the USGA got it right 
was not reacting to soft clouds and 
little more than a breeze. Where 
the setup staff got it right was not 
hyperventilating at the sight of so 


many red numbers on the board 
and in the record book. 

The lowest U.S. Open round 
at Pebble Beach was the 65 by 
Woods in the first round of his 
historic rout. 

Justin Rose matched it Thurs¬ 
day. Woodland matched it Friday. 

They played on until they got 
the right winner. Woodland might 
not have the pedigree of other 
U.S. Open champions at Pebble 
Beach, but he delivered the kind 
of shots that will take their place 
in Pebble Beach lore. He tied a 
U.S. Open record with only four 
bogeys in 72 holes. 

Koepka might have earned as 
much respect for his runner-up 
finish as his previous two US. 
Open titles. 

There were no gimmicks, just 
good golf 

John Bodenhamer, the senior 
managing director of champion¬ 
ships at the USGA, was in charge 
of setting up the course. The 
USGA says that was the plan all 
along, for Mike Davis to devote 
duties to his role as CEO and turn 
over the golf course to others. 
Hardly anyone believed that. It 
had the look of a knee-jerk reac¬ 
tion from another debacle at Shin- 
necock Hills the previous year. 

Bodenhamer was asked which 
was more plausible: that a change 
in duties had been in the works 
before Shinnecock, or that the 
USGA doesn’t care about par? 

“We do pay attention to score,” 
Bodenhamer said before the US. 
Open. “We want it to be challeng¬ 
ing and tough, true to what the 
architect intended, a fair test that 
players feel good about it.” 

The scoring suggests the USGA 
is going soft. What’s happening is 
the players are getting better. 

In the first 56 U. S. Opens played 
over 72 holes, only once was the 
winning score 280 or better — 
Ben Hogan shot 276 to win at Riv¬ 
iera in 1948, and it took nearly 20 
years before Jack Nicklaus broke 
the record at Baltusrol. 

Matt Kuchar summed it best 
two years ago when talking about 
lower scoring. 

“It is what we should expect,” 
Kuchar said. “Guys in any sport 
... have figured out how to get bet¬ 
ter with all the extra work and 
study and whatever else. We see 
it everywhere, whether it’s the 
track or the pool. We continue to 
see better numbers posted.” 

The U.S. Open returns to 
Winged Foot next year for the 
first time since 2006, when Geoff 
Ogilvy won at 285 (5 over) and the 
U.S. Open set an unofficial, mod¬ 
ern record of highest score to par 
with the fewest complaints. 

High scoring doesn’t mean 
it was too tough. Low scoring 
doesn’t mean it was too easy. 

That’s what the USGA seems to 
have figured out. 

And that’s why the USGA, sub¬ 
jected to so much criticism in 
recent years, should feel as good 
as the guy to whom it gave the 
trophy. 



Steve Helber/AP 

Jeongeun Lee6 is part of a strong field at the Women’s PGA Championship, featuring 99 of the 100 
players on the LPGA money list. It’s a major that is rising to the top with the courses it plays. 


Women prepare to add 
their history to Hazeltine 

Course adds magnitude to rising stature of Women’s PGA 


By Doug Ferguson 
Associated Press 

CH ASK A, Minn. — The LPGA Tour gets its crack 
at Hazeltine National, the course with a recent his¬ 
tory of surprising outcomes. 

This is where Rich Beem, a former car stereo 
salesman, held off a charge by Tiger Woods in the 
2002 PGA Championship. It’s where Y.E. Yang be¬ 
came the only player to come from behind and beat 
Woods in the final round of a mgjor at the 2009 PGA 
Championship. 

It’s where the Americans actually won a Ryder 
Cup in 2016. 

Hazeltine also is an example of how much the sec¬ 
ond-oldest m^or in women’s golf has risen in stature 
since the LPGA Tour and PGA of America became 
partners to stage what is now the KPMG Women’s 
PGA Championship. 

“The magnitude of this event has gone up so high, 
and it’s neck and neck with the USGA and U.S. Open,” 
said Danielle Kang, who won the Women’s PGA two 
years ago at Olympia Fields, the course south of Chi¬ 
cago where Walter Hagen and Jim Furyk won ma¬ 
jors. “It’s just when you get here and people talk so 
much about the golf course. ‘Oh, you’re going to play 
Hazeltine.’ They talk it up so much.” 

And now it’s time to play it. 

The field is the strongest of the year for the LPGA, 
with 99 of the top 100 on the money list. Sung Hyun 
Park won last year at Kemper Lakes (where Payne 
Stewart won the PGA Championship in 1989). The 
PGA of America has set it up at 6,741 yards on the 
card — long by LPGA standards — with plans at 
least once this week to play the signature 16th hole 
— with a green that extends into a lake — at 240 
yards as a reachable par 4. 

“I think it’s actually harder as a drivable par 4 be¬ 
cause you’re putting the water into play a bit more 
on the right side,” Nelly Korda said. “So I think 
that’s going to be a really cool hole and see how peo¬ 
ple play that down the stretch on Sunday.” 

For the fifth straight year, KPMG staged a wom¬ 
en’s leadership summit designed to inspire young 
women in the corporate world. Among the speakers 
this year was former Secretary of State Condoleezza 
Rice, soccer star Mia Hamm and executives from 
Target and Bank of America. 

It sets up as a big week in a big year for the LPGA 
Tour, with the Solheim Cup scheduled for Scotland 
in September. 

And being at Hazeltine makes it feel bigger. 


“The name is obviously a big deal, I think more 
from a fan perspective and the attention of it that 
the guys have played here and people are familiar 
with this golf course,” Stacy Lewis said. “But it’s a 
property ... you drive here and it feels big, from the 
clubhouse to the range to the practice areas. It feels 
like a mgjor championship, and that’s ultimately 
what we wanted to do.” 

When this LPGA Tour 
and PGA of America rela¬ 
tionship began, the m^or 
was taken to Westchester, 
Sahalee, Olympia Fields 
and Kemper Lakes, all 
courses known to the 
golfing public from men’s 
m^ors or big events. Next 
up is Aronimink and Con¬ 
gressional, two more sto¬ 
ried courses that add to 
the cachet. 

“I think like any m^or 
championship, it’s going 
to test everything that 
you’ve got mentally and 
physically — shot making, 
everything — especially 
around here,” said Brooke 
Henderson, whose victory 
last week in the LPGA 
Meijer Classic gave her a 
record nine LPGA titles 
by a Canadian. 

Lately, the LPGA ma¬ 
jors have been more wide open regardless of where 
they’re played. 

Ten women have won the last 10 majors dating 
to Kang’s victory in the Women’s PGA at Olympia 
Fields. Ko and Henderson are the only multiple win¬ 
ners this season. 

One of them is Jin Young Ko, who is No. 1 in the 
women’s world ranking and won the first mgjor of 
the year at the ANA Inspiration. Jeongeun Lee6 
— known as “Six” because she added the numeral 
as the sixth player on the Korean LPGA with that 
name — won her first American title at the U.S. 
Women’s Open three weeks ago. 

The last time South Koreans won the first three 
m^ors of the year was in 2013, when Inbee Park 
won them all. Hazeltine also hosted a pair of U.S. 
Opens and U.S. Women’s Open, the last one in 1977 
when Hollis Stacy beat Nancy Lopez. 


The name 
is obviously 
a big deal, I 
think more 
from a fan 
perspec¬ 
tive and the 
attention of 
it that the 
guys have 
played here 
and people 
are familiar 
with this golf 
course. ^ 

Stacy Lewis 

LPGA player 
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NFL teams with 
NCAA for safety 
improvements 


By Michael Marot 

Associated Press 

INDIANAPOLIS — The NFL’s 
top medical experts believe they 
can take the knowledge of col¬ 
lege football physicians and 
trainers and the research from 
the NCAA to make football safer 
— together. 

Dr. Allen Sills and Jeff Miller, 
the NFL’s executive vice presi¬ 
dent for health and safety initia¬ 
tives, spent Monday and Tuesday 
in Indianapolis sharing data 
about their findings on the pre¬ 
vention and treatment of injuries. 
It’s the most formal presentation 
league executives have had with 
college officials, and Sills and 
Miller hope this presentation 
leads to a broader conversation 
that includes discussions about 
lower-body injuries. 

“We’re able to show them what 
we’re working on and what we’re 
finding and how we’re applying 
that knowledge into the day-to- 
day care of professional athletes,” 
Sills said. “I think we hope this is 
the start of even more regular 
interaction between the two or¬ 
ganizations because we share the 
exact same goals, which is im¬ 
proving the health and safety of 
players.” 

The two-day meeting includ¬ 
ed participants from the NFL’s 
health and safety team, the 
NCAA’s Sport Science Institute 
and medical staffs from schools 
in each of the power five confer¬ 
ences. It comes amid a rapidly 
evolving landscape of injuries in 
football. Sills is the league’s chief 


medical officer. 

Over the past decade. Miller 
estimates the NFL made between 
50 and 60 rules changes to en¬ 
hance player safety. Members 
of the league’s competition com¬ 
mittee now routinely contact the 
medical team before considering 
making additional changes. 

Plus, as Sills and Miller have 
collected more data, they found 
NFL coaches and players increas¬ 
ingly receptive to their recom¬ 
mendations and conclusions. 

Players, they say, are asking 
more questions about equipment, 
such as helmets. Coaches and as¬ 
sistant coaches, they add, have 
shown greater interest in how 
they can reduce the number of 
injuries at practices. 

The NCAA also has put a pre¬ 
mium on player safety. 

It has introduced rules such 
as “targeting” in football, estab¬ 
lished a formal concussion pro¬ 
tocol that includes guidelines for 
players returning to action after 
suffering a head injury and add¬ 
ing a section on the well-being of 
athletes to the governing body’s 
web site. 

But the key to success may be 
developing how to get the mes¬ 
sage out about additional safety 
measures. 

Until now, much of the focus 
publicly was on concussions: Last 
year’s statistics showed a 24 % de¬ 
crease in the number of concus¬ 
sions, dropping from 281 in 2017 
to 214. 

While Sills and Miller agree 
such work must continue, they 
also believe it’s time to specifical¬ 



David J. Phillip/AP 


NFL Chief Medical Officer Dr. Allen Sills gestures while speaking during a health and safety tour at 
Mercedes-Benz Stadium befroe NFL Super Bowl 53 in Atlanta. Sills and Jeff Miller, the NFL’s executive 
vice president for health and safety initiatives, spent Monday and Tuesday in Indianapolis sharing data 
about their findings on the prevention and treatment of injuries. 


We’re taking a very ... comprehensive 
approach to understanding foot, ankle or 
knee injuries and the contributing 
aspects of that, f 

Jeff Miller 

NFL’s executive vice president for health and safety initiatives 


ly tackle another key issue: lower- 
body injuries such as sprained 
ankles, strained hamstrings and 
knee injuries, which wind up 
costing athletes more playing 
time than concussions. 

“We’re taking a very, I think, 
comprehensive approach to un¬ 
derstanding foot, ankle or knee 
injuries and the contributing 
aspects of that,” Miller said. “I 
think, we are looking at the per¬ 
formance of certain cleats; their 
traction; how easily they release 


from different turf surfaces; how 
much different turf surfaces con¬ 
tribute to potential injuries; how 
we train our athletes, the load 
they go through on a daily basis 
or through a training camp and 
whether that correlates with par¬ 
ticular sprains or strains.” 

Sills and Miller spoke Tuesday 
about handling emergency situa¬ 
tions when players suffer cardiac 
arrests or heat illnesses, in addi¬ 
tion to brain and spine injuries, 
and they back the NFL’s new 


mental health initiative that was 
announced last month. 

What they want most, though, 
is to share this information. 

“We know that our knowledge 
is expanding rapidly and there 
are many things we can learn 
from each other,” said Sills, a neu¬ 
rosurgeon who worked at Vander¬ 
bilt before taking the NFL’s post 
in March 2017. 

“There’s a lot of potential for 
collaboration around the research 
questions we’re both working on. 
For example, we have a m^or re¬ 
search effort around playing sur¬ 
faces and how cleats interact with 
playing surfaces. We can look at 
1,800 athletes in the NFL, but 
imagine the power of being able 
to expand those observations to a 
number of NCAA athletes. That’s 
going to allow you to reach con¬ 
clusions a lot quicker and with 
more power because we’ll have 
more athletes.” 



Andy Clayton- Kinc/AP 

Minnesota Vikings assistant head coach and offensive adviser Gary 
Kubiak watches quarterbacks during drilis. 


Vikings adjust to another new offense 


By Dave Campbell 
Associated Press 

EAGAN, Minn. — Stefon Diggs has dived into yet 
another playbook. The fifth-year player is taking di¬ 
rection from a fourth offensive coordinator, Kevin 
Stefanski, since he was drafted by the Minnesota 
Vikings. 

As challenging as the frequent changes in phi¬ 
losophy and terminology have been, well, at least 
the Vikings’ veterans are used to it by now. Might 
learning a new system become less daunting when 
players are doing so almost every spring? 

“Yeah, it actually does,” Diggs said this week with 
a smile, as he attempted to downplay the difficulty of 
another scheme shift. “We have run the same route 
a million times. Just because it has a new name 
doesn’t mean we can’t run it. Just being around for a 
little while now has made it a little easier.” 

Still, there’s been no denying the defense in Min¬ 
nesota has had the edge in full-team drills over the 
offense during the practices that were open to the 
media in May and June. Sure, the offense is stacked 
with Pro Bowl players at each level, one of the most 
elite units in the league, but it’s hard to beat the fa¬ 
miliarity with coach Mike Zimmer’s system that has 


remained stable since its implementation upon his 
arrival in 2014. 

“They might give us some formation that we 
haven’t seen, and our guys can adjust to it just be¬ 
cause they’ve seen it and done it before. Maybe not 
this spring, but they’ve seen it and done it before,” 
Zimmer said, making no mistake that his perspec¬ 
tive continues to lie with the defense despite his au¬ 
thority over and responsibility for the entire roster. 

At Zimmer’s urging, they’ll strive for a better 
pass-run balance, and the arrival of new offensive 
line coach and running game coordinator Rick Den¬ 
nison has helped the offense hone in on a zone-block¬ 
ing scheme to maximize running back Dalvin Cook’s 
cutback abilities and the mobility of the blockers up 
front. They’ll also likely strive for more play-action 
passes, a strength of quarterback Kirk Cousins. 

The staff includes new assistant head coach and 
offensive adviser Gary Kubiak. The former Hous¬ 
ton Texans and Denver Broncos head coach, while 
allowing the 37-year-old Stefanski to forge his own 
identity, has a significant role in the rollout, a valu¬ 
able sounding board and strategist for both Stefan¬ 
ski and Zimmer. 

“It’s a different role, but I’m really enjoying it. I 
mean, I get to watch guys coach,” Kubiak said. 
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COLLEGE WORLD SERIES 


Texas Tech sends FSU's Martin into retirement 


By Eric Olson 

Associated Press 

OMAHA, Neb. — When Texas Tech’s 
Taylor Floyd struck out Reese Albert to 
end the game — and Mike Martin’s ca¬ 
reer — the Florida State coach walked up 
the dugout steps, took off his glasses and 
strode across the field to shake hands with 
the opposing coach one more time. 

While the fans at TD Ameritrade Park 
showered Martin in applause, his wife of 
55 years, Carol, greeted well-wishers in the 
stands. Martin then waved to and thanked 
fans who gathered above the dugout. 

After the 4-1 loss in the elimination 
game, Martin heads into retirement with 
2,029 career wins — most by any coach in 
any college sport. Each of his 40 teams won 
at least 40 games and played in the NCAA 
Tournament. 

But he never won a national 
championship. 

“I can fake a smile with the best of 
them and I’ll get through the rest of this 
night with a smile because I got to watch 



Nati Harnik/AP 


Retiring Florida State coach Mike Martin 
tips his hat to spectators following his 
team's 4-1 loss to Texas Tech in Omaha, 
Neb., on Wednesday. 


young men grow up,” Martin said. “I got to 
work for Florida State for 45 years and I’ll 
never forget the times I’ve had out here in 
Omaha.” 

Brian Klein broke a 1-1 tie in the sixth 
with his second homer in three games, and 
third of the season, and Texas Tech (46-19) 


won a second game at a CWS for the first 
time in its four appearances. 

“In the back of your mind, obviously, 
you’re thinking about ‘11’ a little bit,” Tech 
coach Tim Tadlock said, referring to Mar¬ 
tin by his nickname. “All the respect in 
the world for him. Love him, and just ap¬ 
preciate everything he’s done for college 
baseball.” 

FSU (42-23) had no trouble scoring 
while sweeping through a regional in Ath¬ 
ens, Ga., and a super regional at Baton 
Rouge, La., to earn Martin his 17th trip to 
the CWS. The Seminoles beat Arkansas 1- 
0 here Saturday, but lost 2-0 to Michigan 
before the Red Raiders eliminated them. 

Martin’s last team was one of the final 
four squads awarded at-large bids to the 
64-team national tournament after strug¬ 
gling for stretches of the regular season. 

“To have the success we’ve had the last 
three years, the ACC championships, two 
trips to Omaha, 40 wins every year,” third 
baseman Drew Mendoza said. “To experi¬ 
ence that with him and be part of his legacy 
is a dream come true.” 


The Seminoles batted .124 in Omaha (11- 
for-89) and their two runs in three games 
tied a CWS record low. Their O-for-17 bat¬ 
ting with runners in scoring position was 
the lowest by a team in at least 20 years, ac¬ 
cording to ESPN. Florida State also struck 
out 15 times against Texas Tech. 

“Who would have ever thought six weeks 
ago that we would even get to Omaha?” 
Martin said. “The young men are disap¬ 
pointed now. What they accomplished will 
not go unnoticed — to get to Omaha and 
have an opportunity.” 

Cameron Warren put Tech up 1-0 in the 
fourth when he chopped a grounder past a 
diving Mendoza at third, allowing Dylan 
Neuse to score from second. 

The Seminoles’ only run came in the bot¬ 
tom half of the inning, thanks to Tech mis¬ 
takes. Bryce Bonnin (7-1) walked Robby 
Martin on four pitches and hit Matheu 
Nelson in the bill of his batting helmet. The 
runners moved over on a bunt, and Martin 
came home when catcher Braxton Fulford 
threw into center field trying to pick off 
Nelson at second. 


Vanderbilt rides Rocker, 
Scott past Mississippi Si 


Nati Harnik/AP 

Louisville outfielders, including Drew Campbell (1), celebrate 
Wednesday after their 5-4 elimination of Auburn. 


Louisville 
slips past 
Auburn to 
advance 

By Eric Olson 

Associated Press 

OMAHA, Neb. — Wins are al¬ 
ways hard to come by for Louis¬ 
ville at the College World Series, 
and this one was no different. 

Two relievers had to survive 
anxious moments to hold Au¬ 
burn to two runs over five in¬ 
nings before the 5-3 victory was 
secure Wednesday, completing a 
game suspended by rain one day 
earlier. 

The No. 7 national seed Cardi¬ 
nals (50-17) improved to 32-1 all- 
time when scoring five or more 
runs in an NCAA Tournament 
game. But they are just 3-10 over¬ 
all at the CWS. 

“As I’ve learned, it’s not easy 
winning out here, and they don’t 
give you anything,” said Dan Mc¬ 
Donnell, the coach for all five of 
Louisville’s CWS appearances. 
“You’ve got to earn it. We talk 
about toughness and playing 
with an edge, and our guys really 
showed that yesterday and today 
being in the elimination game.” 

Auburn (38-28), which squan¬ 
dered a three-run lead in the 
ninth inning of a 5-4 loss to Mis¬ 
sissippi State on Sunday, went 0-2 
in its first CWS since 1997. 

“Hate that it ends today,” Ti¬ 
gers coach Butch Thompson said. 
“I think our players, just right up 
to the end, you could see that our 
guys are pretty resilient and con¬ 
tinued to fight.” 

Louisville led 4-1 when the 
game was suspended after four 
innings Tuesday. 

It was 5-2 in the eighth when 
the Tigers mounted their big¬ 
gest threat against closer Mi¬ 


chael McAvene, who took over 
for Adam Elliott (3-2) to start the 
seventh inning. 

The bottom of Auburn’s order 
produced three straight singles 
to load the bases with two outs, 
and McAvene ran the count full 
against leadoff man Judd Ward. 
But Ward swung and missed on 
a 96-mph fastball on the outside 
half of the plate and finished 0- 
for-10 in the CWS. 

“It was pretty deflating, but at 
the same time, all year long we 
faced a ton of adversity through¬ 
out our games and we’ve always 


battled back and we’ve always re¬ 
sponded well,” Auburn’s Steven 
Williams said. “We tried to go 
back out in the ninth, get a shut¬ 
down inning, get back in here and 
have some good at-bats and see 
what happens.” 

Michael Kirian came on in the 
ninth and gave up Conor Davis’ 
one-out home run off the top of 
the fence in left-center, cutting 
the lead to two. Williams hit a 
two-out double into the right-field 
corner before Kirian struck out 
Rankin Woley to end the game 
and record his fifth save. 


By Eric Olson 

Associated Press 

OMAHA, Neb. — After being 
constantly reminded for more 
than a week about his no-hitter 
in the NCAA super regionals, 
Kumar Rocker found himself on 
the mound for the first time on a 
bigger stage at the College World 
Series. 

Vanderbilt’s 6-foot-4, 255- 

pound freshman star never let the 
pressure get to him, turning in 
another strong start and getting 
plenty of support from Stephen 
Scott’s two home runs and four 
RBIs in a 6-3 victory over Missis¬ 
sippi State on Wednesday. 

“That first inning I was a little 
bit zoned out,” Rocker said. “I had 
to take my time and get my feet 
under me and just started cruis¬ 
ing. It took me a little bit to do 
that.” 

The No. 2 national seed Com¬ 
modores (56-11) gained the inside 
track to the best-of-three finals 
next week. They need a victory 
Friday or Saturday to advance. 

Rocker, who struck out 19 
against Duke on June 8 in the 
first no-hitter of the 20-year 
super-regional era, held the No. 
6 Bulldogs (52-14) scoreless until 
Rowdey Jordan’s two-out RBI 
single in the sixth inning. 

“When you see guys that back 
up performances or become 
consistent, it’s all about competi¬ 
tion and their mindset inside of 
competition,” Vandy coach Tim 
Corbin said. “He just wants to 
win. There’s no pomp and circum¬ 
stance. He’s not trying to posture. 
He’s not trying to do anything but 
get out there and compete. He 
loves these moments.” 

Rocker (11-5) used his fast¬ 
ball and a flummoxing breaking 
pitch to limit the Bulldogs to five 
hits. He walked one, hit a batter 
and struck out six before Patrick 
Raby took over to start the sev- 


Nati Harnik/AP 

Vanderbilt pitcher Kumar Rocker 
got plenty of support in his 
team’s 6-3 defeat of Mississippi 
State on Wednesday in Omaha, 
Neb. Rocker struck out six. 

enth. Rocker won his fifth straight 
start and is 9-1 over his last 10. 

“He was able to command two 
pitches for strikes. He’s got a fast¬ 
ball that’s mid-90s and a 12-6 slid¬ 
er that works,” said the Bulldogs’ 
Jake Mangum, the SEC’s career 
hits leader. “He was able to keep 
us off balance. He pitched really, 
really well. He’s a freshman.” 

Scott hit a solo homer in the 
second inning and a three-run 
shot in the fifth to break open 
the meeting of SEC rivals. It was 
the 13th and 14th for the 6-hole 
batter. 

“Their whole lineup has had a 
really good year, and you’ve got 
double-digit home runs there 
late in their lineup with a couple 
guys,” MSU coach Chris Lemonis 
said. “I thought we pitched him 
good at times and we left some 
balls over the plate, and for a good 
hitter, man, he took advantage of 
it and crushed them.” 
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Disappointment 
drives US' Dunn 


Adversity fuels defender’s success 


By Kevin Baxter 
Los Angeles Times 

DEAUVILLE, France 

C rystal Dunn watched the 
last Women’s World Cup 
on television. Sometimes 
through tears. 

The last player cut from the US. 
team, she was crushed 
not to be in Canada. But 
from the depths of that 
disappointment, Dunn 
has emerged with re¬ 
newed commitment, a 
new position and a hus¬ 
band, not necessarily in 
order. 

“I don’t regret any¬ 
thing,” Dunn said Tues¬ 
day. “I think I came 
back actually a stronger 
and better player, per¬ 
son, everything.” 

Dunn might also 
come back from France 
next month as a world 
champion. The US., un¬ 
beaten and not scored 
upon two games into 
group play at this sum¬ 
mer’s Women’s World 
Cup, finishes the first stage 
Thursday against Sweden before 
beginning the round of 16 next 
week. 

Dunn figures to play a big part 
in what comes next. 

After she was cut from the 
team four years ago, Dunn said 
she quickly cycled through a 
range of emotions from disbelief 
and anger to pity and embarrass¬ 


ment before finally settling on de¬ 
termination. So she redoubled her 
efforts, promising to make herself 
so good that she would never be 
cut from the team again. 

It worked. That season, she 
led the National Women’s Soccer 
League in scoring with 15 goals 
and was selected league MVP. 

But the Crystal Dunn 
whom US. coach Jill 
Ellis brought to France 
this month is not just 
different in mind and 
spirit, she’s also playing 
a different position. 

A forward in her first 
go-around with the na¬ 
tional team and a mid¬ 
fielder with her club 
team, she now plays left 
back for Ellis, who says 
Dunn’s speed and intel¬ 
ligence allow her to push 
forward in the attack at 
times and stay back to 
Crystal Dunn defend at others. 

U.S. defender “Dunny has had an 
on not making accelerated learning 
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I don’t 
regret 
anything. 

I think I 
came back 
actuaiiy a 
stronger 
and better 
piayer, 
person, 
everything. ^ 


the team for the curve,” said Ellis, who 
2015 World Cup used Dunn as a center 
back when she was the 
U-20 coach in 2010, then moved 
her to the wing for the senior na¬ 
tional team 16 months ago when 
she went to a 4-3-3 formation. 

“The growth and the sophisti¬ 
cation, the subtleties, the nuances 
of learning that position, she’s 
made good strides,” Ellis contin¬ 
ued. “Dunny’s someone that rec¬ 
ognizes she wants to continue to 
grow in that position.” 



Robert Cianflone, Getty Imaces/TNS 

Defender Crystal Dunn is making her debut in the Women’s World Cup with the United States. 


Not that it’s been easy. An at¬ 
tacker by preference and per¬ 
sonality, Dunn says she found 
it difficult to give that up when 
her defensive responsibilities re¬ 
quired her to hang back. 

“What I’ve had to learn is pick¬ 
ing and choosing my times to go,” 
she said. “I don’t just go every 
play. I only am involved in the 
attack when I think I can create 
numbers-up situations. But if I 
think I’m just pulling more de¬ 
fenders into the space of a (Megan 
Rapinoe) or an Alex (Morgan), 
I’m like, ‘Listen, you guys do what 
you got to do. I’m going to sit back 
here.’ 

“It’s reading the game.” 

That’s given her a new appreci¬ 
ation for the outside back position. 


where some of the best players in 
this Women’s World Cup — such 
as England’s Lucy Bronze and It¬ 
aly’s Alia Guagni — have become 
game-changing performers. 

“I watch all the outside backs 
and I think, ‘You know what? 
They are key players,”’ Dunn 
said. “It doesn’t matter that they 
have the word defender attached 
to their name. 

“I really admire the position 
now because you can make an 
impact and do incredible things 
and be a bad-ass defender as well. 
I’ve been having fun with it for 
sure.” 

Dunn, who turns 27 next month, 
also has gotten married since the 
World Cup disappointment four 
years ago. Actually, because of 


the World Cup disappointment. 

Dunn was playing for the 
Washington Spirit when she was 
the last player cut from the U.S. 
team. She said she couldn’t bear 
to watch the World Cup games 
with her Spirit teammates. 

She couldn’t watch them alone, 
either. So she asked Pierre Sou- 
brier, then a trainer for the Spirit, 
whether he wanted to watch the 
games with her. 

This past winter, six months 
before Dunn was chosen for this 
year’s World Cup team, she mar¬ 
ried Soubrier, who’s now the head 
trainer for the Portland Thorns 
EC professional women’s team. 
Dunn legally changed her name 
to Crystal Dunn Soubrier ahead 
of the World Cup. 


Wedding to follow tournament for US teammates 
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U.S. teammates Ashlyn Harris, left, and Ali Krieger chat during a 
visit to the Parc des Princes stadium a day before Sunday’s match 
against Chile at the Women’s World Cup in Paris. 


By Ronald Blum 
Associated Press 

PARIS — Many World Cup 
teammates have special bonds. 
The tie that binds U.S. defender 
Ali Krieger and American goal¬ 
keeper Ashlyn Harris is among 
the strongest at the tournament. 

They got engaged last year 
and are planning a December 
wedding. 

“A lot of our teammates with 
their partners and spouses, they 
don’t get to be here day in and 
day out,” Krieger said. “It’s really 
nice to be able to share this mo¬ 
ment with her and to make these 
memories with her.” 

They announced their en¬ 
gagement in People magazine 
in March, revealing Harris pro¬ 
posed on the beach in Clearwater, 
Fla., during a picnic last Sept. 
15 and surprised Krieger with a 
ring. 

“She is what makes me. She is 
my life. She is the person I am 
spending the rest of my life with,” 
Harris said. 


They first met in 2010, a time 
both were training with the na¬ 
tional team. They were team¬ 
mates with the Washington Spirit 


of the National Women’s Soccer 
League for much of 2013-15. Har¬ 
ris was left unprotected in an ex¬ 
pansion draft and was taken by 


the Orlando Pride, and Krieger 
joined her when she was traded to 
the Pride after the 2016 season. 

While their lives are joined, 
they are not roommates when na¬ 
tional team players double up on 
the road. 

“I think what has made us so 
successful in the work space to¬ 
gether for so long is our bound¬ 
aries,” Harris said. “When we’re 
at work, we’re there to work. I’m 
her teammate, so if she wants to 
come to me for something. I’m 
going to give her the real answer, 
the accountability answer. And 
then when we’re at home, that’s 
our time to be at home, and then 
soccer doesn’t walk through the 
front door.” 

When they head out for the 20- 
minute trip to training in Florida, 
their personal lives stay home. 

“Sometimes we drive sepa¬ 
rate,” Krieger said. “I like to have 
my space sometimes and so does 
she.” 

Their relationship does not ap¬ 
pear to be an issue within the na¬ 
tional team. 


“Everyone’s personal lives is 
their personal lives, and we re¬ 
spect however they want to show 
it,” defender Becky Sauerbrunn 
said. 

In an era when more athletes 
who are gay are comfortable 
publicly discussing their rela¬ 
tionships, Australia captain Sam 
Kerr revealed in a Nike mini¬ 
documentary this year her part¬ 
ner is American midfielder Nikki 
Stanton, a teammate on the Perth 
Glory from 2015-17 and since 
2018 on the NWSL’s Chicago Red 
Stars. 

Krieger and Harris, though, 
are together not just on a club 
but on their sport’s biggest stage 
during the one month every four 
years when intense focus is on 
women’s soccer. 

And coming up soon is a wed¬ 
ding they put off until after club 
seasons end. 

“The celebration will be in De¬ 
cember,” Harris said, “so there’ll 
be a lot of teammates there, that’s 
for sure.” 
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Scoreboard 


Women’s World Cup 

FIRST ROUND 
GROUP A 

W L T GF GAPts 

x-France 3 0 0 7 1 9 

x-Norway 2 1 0 6 3 6 

Nigeria 1 2 0 2 4 3 

South Korea 0 3 0 1 8 0 

x-advanced to second round 
Friday, June 7 
France 4, South Korea 0 

Saturday, June 8 
Norway 3, Nigeria 0 

Wednesday, June 12 
Nigeria 2, South Korea 0 
France 2, Norway 1 

Monday, June 17 
France 1, Nigeria 0 
Norway 2, South Korea 1 
GROUP B 


x-Germany 

South Africa 
x-advanced 


W L T GF GAPts 

3 0 0 6 0 9 


1 4 
8 0 


1 1 


0 3 


second round 
Saturday, June 8 
Germany 1, China 0 
Spain 3, South Africa 1 

Wednesday, June 12 
Germany 1, Spain 0 

Thursday, June 13 
China 1, South Africa 0 

Monday, June 17 
Germany 4, South Africa 0 
China 0, Spain 0 

GROUP C 

W L T GF GAPts 

x-ltaiy 2 1 0 7 2 6 

x-Australia 2 1 0 8 5 6 

x-Brazil 2 1 0 6 3 6 

Jamaica 0 3 0 1 12 0 

x-advanced to second round 
Sunday, June 9 
Italy 2, Australia 1 
Brazil 3, Jamaica 0 

Thursday, June 13 
Australia 3, Brazil 2 

Friday, June 14 
Italy 5, Jamaica 0 

Tuesday, June 18 
Australia 4, Jamaica 1 
Brazil 1, Italy 0 

GROUP D 

W L T GF GAPts 

x-England 3 0 0 5 1 9 

x-Japan 111 234 

Argentina 0 1 2 3 4 2 

Scotland 0 2 1 5 7 1 

x-advanced to second round 
Sunday, June 9 
England 2, Scotland 1 

Monday, June 10 
Argentina 0, Japan 0 

Friday, June 14 
Japan 2, Scotland 1 
England 1, Argentina 0 

Wednesday, June 19 
At Nice, France 
England 2, Japan 0 

At Paris 

Scotland 3, Argentina 3 

GROUP E 

W L T GF GAPts 

x-Netherlands 3 0 0 6 2 9 

x-Canada 2 1 0 4 2 6 

Cameroon 1 2 0 3 5 3 

New Zealand 0 3 0 1 5 0 

x-advanced to second round 
Monday, June 10 
Canada 1, Cameroon 0 

Tuesday, June 11 
Netherlands 1, New Zealand 0 
Saturday, June 15 
Netherlands 3, Cameroon 1 
Canada 2, New Zealand 0 
Thursday, June 20 
At Reims, France 
Netherlands 3, Canada 2 

At Montpeiiier, France 
Cameroon 2, New Zealand 1 
GROUP F 

W L T GF GAPts 

x-United States 2 0 0 16 0 6 

x-Sweden 2 0 0 7 1 6 

Chile 0 2 0 0 5 0 

Thailand 0 2 0 1 18 0 

x-advanced to second round 
Tuesday, June 11 
Sweden 2, Chile 0 
United States 13, Thailand 0 
Sunday, June 16 
Sweden 5, Thailand 1 
United States 3, Chile 0 

Thursday, June 20 
At Le Havre, France 
Sweden vs. United States 

At Rennes, France 
Thailand vs. Chile 

SECOND ROUND 
Saturday, June 22 
At Grenobie, France 
Germany vs. Group A, C or D third 
place 

At Nice, France 

Norway vs. Australia 

Sunday, June 23 
At Vaienciennes, France 
England vs. Group B, E or F third place 
At Le Havre, France 
France vs. Group C, D or E third place 
Monday, June 24 
At Reims, France 
Spain vs. Group F winner 

At Paris 

Group F second place vs. Canada 

Tuesday, June 25 
At Montpeiiier, France 

Italy vs. Group A, B or F third place 
At Rennes, France 
Netherlands vs. Japan 


Netherlands tops Sinclair, Canada 


Associated Press 

The Netherlands overcame Chris¬ 
tine Sinclair’s 182nd international 
goal to beat Canada 2-1 on Thurs¬ 
day at Reims and earn a round-of-16 
matchup against Japan at the Wom¬ 
en’s World Cup. 

Lineth Beerensteyn scored the 
tiebreaking goal in the 75th minute. 

The European champions won Group 
E with a 3-0 record while Canada 
finished second at 2-1 and will play 
a second-round match against Swe¬ 
den or the United States, whichever 
winds up second in Group F. 

Anouk Dekker put the Dutch ahead 
in the 54th minute and Sinclair tied 
the score in the 60th with her 10th 
World Cup goal. She needs just two 
goals two goals to tie the world re¬ 
cord of 184 international goals set by 
American Abby Wambach. 

Stephanie Frappart, who in April 
became the first woman to referee 
a men’s Ligue 1 match, signaled for 
a penalty kick in the first minute 
after the Netherland’s Desiree van 
Lunteren fouled Janine Beckie. But 
a video review determined the foul The Netherlands’ Anouk Dekker, second from left, celebrates after scoring the opening goal Thursday 
was outside the penalty area. against Canada during a Group E match in Reims, France. Netherlands won 2-1. 

Roundup 



England shuts out Japan, wins group 


Associated Press 

NICE, France — For the first time since 
Bryan Robson, Peter Shilton and Glenn Hod- 
dle, an England team finished a World Cup 
group stage with a 3-0 record. 

Ellen White scored both goals, and the Li¬ 
onesses roared into the round of 16 with a 2-0 
victory over Japan on Wednesday night to win 
the group. 

Phil Neville’s England squad will play a 
third-place team on Sunday and with a vic¬ 
tory would advance to a quarterfinal against 
Norway or Australia. The victory over Japan 
came after Neville made eight changes to the 
starting lineup. 

“Since Phil’s come in he’s changed differ¬ 
ent combinations of the squad and I think 
that’s why this squad is so competitive and 
so great,” White said. “We can change the 
squad and show that we can play together and 
we’ve got so many different combinations and 
styles and talented players and that’s really 
important going into a tournament that’s re¬ 
ally long. 

“We can use all 23 players so that’s exciting 
and it’s just great to have such talented play¬ 
ers that can perform on the biggest stage.” 

Japan finished second with a 1-1-1 record 
and will play the Netherlands or Canada in 
the round of 16. 

The 30-year-old White scored in the 14th 
minute when she chipped the ball past goal¬ 
keeper Saki Kumagai after being sent clear 
by Georgia Stanway. White’s third goal of the 
tournament came in the 84th minute follow¬ 
ing a through-ball by Karen Carney. 

White scored in the opening win over Scot¬ 
land, then was dropped to the bench against 
Argentina. 

“We’ve just got to give him a headache,” 
White said with a laugh, describing all the 
players pushing to start. “For us it’s just about 
trying to perform and play well and he’s got 
the hard job to do.” 

Neville is likely to stick with his rotation 
policy for Sunday’s match although he admit- 



England’s Ellen White celebrates 
after scoring the opening goal during 
Wednesday’s Group D match against Japan 
in Nice, France. England won 3-0. 

ted he might not make as many changes. 

“It depends on what team we’re playing,” he 
said. “There are certain players who are our 
experts in certain games. We need to know 
which team we’re playing, then decide how 
they play, how we’re going to beat them and 
see the players which fit the profile the best. 

“That’s what rotation is about. It’s not about 
throwing 23 players into a hat and pulling out 
11. We strategically plan each rotation. Some¬ 
times if you make more than five, you suffer 
in the rhythm and the flow and I think we did 
that tonight.” 

Trailing by a goal, Japan almost scored 
when substitute Yuika Sugasawa volleyed 
narrowly past the left post. 

“We managed to get through to the knock¬ 
out stage, and the things we should do have 
been defined in our past matches,” Japan 
coach Asako Takakura said. “We need to be 


very prepared for the next round.” 

Argentina 3, Scotland 3: At Paris, Flor- 
encia Bonsegundo converted a penalty kick 
in the fourth minute of second-half stoppage 
time on her second attempt, and Argentina 
overcame a three-goal deficit in the final 30 
minutes for a draw that eliminated the Scots 
from the Women’s World Cup. 

Scotland built a 3-0 lead on goals by Kim 
Little in the 19th minute, Jenny Beattie in the 
49th and Erin Cuthbert in the 69th, but Ar¬ 
gentina became the first team at a Women’s 
World Cup to get a point after trailing by three 
goals. 

Milagros Menendez scored on a counter¬ 
attack in the 74th minute and Bonsegundo’s 
long-range shot five minutes later hit the 
crossbar, bounced down and had enough 
backspin to go off the fingertips of goalkeeper 
Lee Alexander and across the line. 

Sophie Howard had just entered the game 
when she slid into a leg of Aldana Cometti, 
who was streaking into the penalty area. After 
a lengthy video review. North Korean referee 
Ri Hyang-ok awarded the penalty kick. Alex¬ 
ander dived to stop the kick by Bonsegundo, 
who could not get the rebound in. But another 
video review showed Alexander came off her 
line before the kick. 

Given the second chance, Bonsegundo 
kicked the ball to the right of the keeper, who 
dived left. 

Scotland, which had been on the verge of 
winning a Women’s World Cup match for the 
first time, could not muster a threat in the 
remaining stoppage time and finished last in 
Group D at with two losses and a draw. 

Argentina finished with two points after 
opening with a 0-0 draw against Japan — its 
first World Cup point — and losing to England 
1 - 0 . 

Four of the six third-place teams advance, 
and Brazil (six points) and China (four points) 
are assured of two of those spots. 
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One: Salary cap forces 
teams to unload players 


FROM BACK PAGE 

Less than 24 hours after Karls- 
son signed, the dominoes began 
to fall. 

Karlsson was linked to the New 
York Rangers and Tampa Bay 
Lightning, and it took less than 
24 hours for the first direct re¬ 
sponses to him re-signing with 
the Sharks. New York on Monday 
night acquired defenseman Jacob 
Trouba from the Jets, and Tampa 
Bay on Tuesday re-signed veter¬ 
an Braydon Coburn to a $3.4 mil¬ 
lion, two-year deal — cap space 
it likely would have needed for 
Karlsson if he was available. 

San Jose needed to clear room 
and did some of that by trading 
defenseman Justin Braun and his 
$3.8 million cap hit to Philadel¬ 
phia for a 2019 second- and 2020 
third-round draft pick. 

The trade talk is just heating up 
ahead of the draft Friday and Sat¬ 
urday in Vancouver. Pittsburgh’s 
Phil Kessel, Evgeni Malkin or 
Kris Letang and Nashville’s PK. 
Subban are among the high-pro¬ 
file players who could be on the 
move. 

Many of the moves that come 
from those conversations will set 
the table for free agency, where 
Columbus winger Artemi Pan- 
arin, center Matt Duchene and 
goaltender Sergei Bobrovsky are 
the top three players available. 

Toronto defenseman Jake Gar¬ 
diner, Dallas winger Mats Zuc- 
carello. Islanders winger Anders 
Lee, Sharks forward Joe Pavel- 
ski. Bruins winger Marcus Jo¬ 
hansson and Hurricanes winger 
Micheal Ferland are among the 
other possibilities. The salary cap 
is expected to increase by $3.5 
million to roughly $83 million, 
and money will be spent. 

The Colorado Avalanche have 
the most projected cap space in 
the league with $36 million, ac¬ 
cording to PuckPedia. The Flyers 
and rival New Jersey Devils, New 
York Rangers and Islanders will 
also have cap space to burn and 


a need for an elite defenseman or 
two. 

But first, the draft: New Jer¬ 
sey is widely expected to select 
American center Jack Hughes 
first overall, leaving Finnish 
winger Kaappo Kakko for the 
Rangers. 

Chicago picks third and will get 
a nice boost to aid its turnaround 
after missing the playoffs the past 
two seasons. 

Bite out of Sharks: Com¬ 
mitting $11.5 million a year to 
Karlsson cuts significantly into 
San Jose’s offseason maneuver¬ 
ing with Pavelski, Joe Thornton, 
Gustav Nyquist and Joonas Don- 
skoi set to be unrestricted free 
agents and emerging star Timo 
Meier needing a new contract as 
a restricted free agent. 

Russian package deal: Panarin 
and Bobrovsky played together 
with the Blue Jackets for two sea¬ 
sons and are hitting free agency 
at the same time. When Panarin 
switched agents to be represented 
by Bobrovsky’s agent, Paul Theo- 
fanus, it raised eyebrows that the 
Russian countrymen might want 
to go to the same team. 

With some creative roster work, 
the Florida Panthers could be the 
ideal landing spot for Panarin 
and Bobrovsky and go from close 
to the playoffs to real contenders. 

Capitals concerns: Even though 
Alex Ovechkin and the Capi¬ 
tals are no longer reigning Cup 
champions, winger Carl Hagelin 
insisted he wouldn’t have signed 
an $11 million, four-year contract 
with them if he didn’t think they 
could win it again over that time. 
To do so, GM Brian MacLellan 
will have to navigate a difficult 
cap situation around pending 
free agent winger Brett Connolly 
and restricted free agent Andre 
Burakovsky, and knowing deals 
with center Nicklas Backstrom 
and goaltender Braden Holtby 
expire next summer. 

AP sports writers Pat Graham and Josh 
Dubow contributed to this report. 



Hannah Foslien/AP 


The Winnipeg Jets traded defenseman Jacob Trouba, right, to the 
New York Rangers on Monday for defenseman Neal Pionk and the 
20th overall pick in the NHL Draft. 



John Locher/AP 


The Blues’ Ryan O’Reilly poses with, from left, the Frank J. Selke Trophy for top defensive forward; the 
Stanley Cup; the Conn Smythe Trophy for MVP during the playoffs; and the Clarence S. Campbell Bowl 
for the Western Conference playoff champions during the NHL Awards on Wednesday in Las Vegas. 


No surprise: Lightning's 
Kucherov selected MVP 


By Greg Beacham 
Associated Press 

LAS VEGAS — Nikita Kuch¬ 
erov gratefully accepted the 
Hart Trophy and the Ted Lind¬ 
say Award on Wednesday night 
in recognition of his spectacu¬ 
lar 128-point regular season in 
Tampa Bay. 

He might even be able to enjoy 
the trophies someday, whenever 
the sting of the Lightning’s first- 
round postseason loss has faded. 

Kucherov won the NHL’s high¬ 
est honors Wednesday night, re¬ 
ceiving the Hart as the league 
MVP and the Lindsay Award as 
the best player according to a 
vote of his fellow pros. 

The Russian right wing also 
formally picked up the Art Ross 
Trophy as the NHL’s top scorer at 
the hockey world’s annual Vegas 
ceremony at the Mandalay Bay 
Events Center. 

“It’s a huge night for me and 
my family,” said Kucherov, who 
turned 26 on Monday. “But the 
main thing is Stanley Cup. We 
want to make sure we work 
harder than we thought we did 
(last season). All these individual 
[awards], it’s obviously nice, but 
the main thing is Stanley Cup for 
me.” 

Andrei Vasilevskiy, Kucherov’s 
Russian teammate, won his first 
Vezina Trophy as the NHL’s top 
goalie in another bittersweet rec¬ 
ognition for the Lightning, who 
won 62 regular-season games be¬ 
fore getting swept by Columbus 
in the opening round. 

Kucherov received 164 of 171 
first-place votes in a runaway 
Hart victory over two-time MVP 
Sidney Crosby of Pittsburgh, who 
finished second, and 2017 Hart 


NHL Awards 


Winners 

Hart Memorial Trophy, MVP - Nikita 
Kucherov, Tampa Bay Lightning 

Vezina Trophy, goaitender — Andrei 
Vasilevskiy, Tampa Bay Lightning 

James Norris Memoriai Trophy, de¬ 
fenseman — Mark Giordano, Calgary 

Caider Memoriai Trophy, rookie — 

Elias Pettersson, Vancouver Canucks 

Frank J. Seike Trophy, defensive for¬ 
ward — Ryan O’Reilly, St. Louis Blues 
Lady Byng Memoriai Trophy, most 
gentiemaniy — Aleksander Barkov, Flor¬ 
ida Panthers 

Jack Adams Award, coach — Barry 
Trotz, N.Y. Islanders 

King Ciancy Trophy, humanitarian 
contribution to hockey — Announced 
at the ceremony — Jason Zucker, Min- 

Mark Messier NHL Leadership Award, 
great ieadership quaiities both on and 

off the ice — Wayne Simmonds, Nashville 
Predators 

Wiiiie O’Ree Community Hero Award, 
individuai who has positiveiy impacted 
his or her community, cuiture of society 

— Rico Phillips, Flint Inner City youth 
hockey program 

NHL General Manager of the Year 
Award — Don Sweeney, Boston 

Biii Masterton Memoriai Trophy, 
perserverance, sportsmanship and ded¬ 
ication to hockey — Robin Lehner, N.Y. 
Islanders 

Awards based on reguiar-season stats 
Art Ross Trophy, points scoring leader 

— Nikita Kucherov, Tampa Bay 
Maurice Richard Trophy, goal-scoring 

leader — Alex Ovechkin, Washington 
William M. Jennings Trophy, goalies 
with fewest goals against, minimum 25 
games — Robin Lehner and Thomas Gre- 
iss, N.Y. Islanders 

Award voted on by Players’ Association 
Ted Lindsay Award, outstanding play¬ 
er — Nikita Kucherov, Tampa Bay 


Associated Press 


winner Connor McDavid of Ed¬ 
monton. The voting was no sur¬ 
prise after Kucherov posted the 
NHL’s highest-scoring individual 
season since 1996. 

“When the team plays good, the 
numbers will obviously be good,” 
Kucherov said. “You just try not 
to think too much about it. If you 
think too much, your game can 


just go away, and bad things can 
happen. All my thoughts were 
about winning games for my 
team, and help the team get more 
points.” 

A year after scoring 100 points, 
Kucherov emerged as perhaps 
the most impressive scorer in 
hockey, putting up a career-best 
41 goals and 87 assists. Kucherov 
tied Jaromir Jagr’s NHL record 
for assists by a wing, and he sur¬ 
passed Alexander Mogilny’s sin¬ 
gle-season record for points by a 
Russian-bom player. 

Tampa Bay also posted 128 
standings points, the most by any 
team since 1996 — but Kucherov 
regrets that he had little impact 
during the Lightning’s stunning 
sweep by the Blue Jackets. Kuch¬ 
erov served a one-game suspen¬ 
sion for a dangerous hit during 
the series, and he scored his only 
two playoff points in the Game 4 
defeat. 

“When I came [to the U.S.], 
the main thing was just try and 
make the team,” Kucherov said. 
“Now all my thoughts are just to 
win the Cup, and bring the Cup 
back to Tampa, because people 
deserve that. We’ve been playing 
good hockey, and I’m sure if we 
keep the team (together), we can 
bounce back.” 

Calgary’s Mark Giordano won 
the Norris Trophy as the NHL’s 
top defenseman, earning the 
award for the first time at 35 
years old. Vancouver forward 
Elias Pettersson won the Caider 
Trophy given to the league’s top 
rookie, and Ryan O’Reilly added 
his first Selke Trophy as the 
NHL’s top defensive forward to 
the Blues’ Stanley Cup victory. 
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AUTO RACING/MLB _ 

NASCAR denies Chastain's appeal of DQ 



Charlie Neibergall/AP 

Ross Chastain (44) leads Brett Moffitt during a restart in Sunday’s NASCAR Truck Series race at Iowa Speedway in Newton, Iowa. 
Chastain finished first, but his truck failed post-race inspection and he was disqualified, giving Moffit the victory. 


By Luke Meredith 

Associated Press 

DES MOINES, Iowa — NASCAR denied 
Ross Chastain’s appeal Wednesday after 
his race-winning truck was disqualified 
following a postrace inspection at Iowa 
Speedway over the weekend. 

National Motorsports Appeals Panelist 
Bryan Moss heard Chastain’s appeal and 
chose to uphold the original penalties as¬ 
sessed by NASCAR for the No. 44 being too 
low. Niece Motorsports owner A1 Niece had 
said the truck passed opening and pre-race 
inspections and may have suffered minor 
damage during the race that left it too low. 

Chastain’s disqualification was the first 
under strict new rules put in place this 
season to deter cheating and it was the 
first time this year a winning car had been 
DQ’d on race day. 

“Although our team disagrees with the 
decision, we have exhausted our options 
for recourse and must move on,” Niece 
said in a statement. “Our sight will remain 
set on the obstacle in front of us — which is 
making the playoffs.” 

NASCAR said the last time it disquali¬ 
fied an apparent race winner was April 17, 
1960, when Emanuel Zervakis’ victory at 
Wilson Speedway in North Carolina was 
thrown out because of an oversized fuel 
tank. The series also stripped Mike Skin¬ 
ner of a victory the day after a 1999 race 
at Atlanta Motor Speedway for an unap¬ 
proved cylinder head, but that decision 
was overturned on appeal. 

Chastain’s misfortune gave the victory to 
Brett Moffitt and Chastain will be scored 
as if he finished last in addition to his vic¬ 
tory and bonus points being stripped away. 
Chastain, who led the final 141 laps, also 
lost the $50,000 he had won for taking first 
in the “Triple Truck Challenge” marketing 


promotion that included the Iowa race. 

“I’m not backing down from the fact that 
we beat everybody,” Chastain said in a Sir¬ 
ius radio interview Monday. 

The loss could be devastating to Chas¬ 
tain’s playoff hopes. 

Chastain recently decided to switch his 
championship pursuit this season from the 
Xfinity Series to trucks, but he was not al¬ 
lowed to count a trucks win at Kansas be¬ 
cause he was not racing for the series title 


at the time. Drivers who have won races 
only need to finish 20th or better in the 
regular season to make the postseason, but 
Chastain now has a long way to climb. 

NASCAR announced in February that 
thorough post-race inspections would take 
place at the track instead of midweek at the 
sanctioning body’s research and develop¬ 
ment center outside of Charlotte, N.C. 

Winning teams found in violation of the 
rules in previous seasons were penalized 


with post-race fines, point deductions and/ 
or suspensions. But drivers didn’t have vic¬ 
tories taken away from them until Chastain 
was stripped of the victory. 

Chastain said in the radio interview he 
let NASCAR’s decision Sunday bother him 
for “about an hour” before he shifted his 
focus to this weekend’s races at Sonoma 
Raceway. 

“It’s actually very simple,” Chastain said 
Wednesday. “Sunday is in the past.” 


Officials: Ortiz shooting was mistaken identity 



Chris O’Meara/AP 


Tampa Bay Rays fans hold up a sign on June 13 with encouraging 
words for former Boston Red Sox player David Ortiz. Ortiz was 
wounded in a shooting last week in the Dominican Republic. 


By Danica Goto 

Associated Press 

SANTO DOMINGO, Domini¬ 
can Republic — Former Red Sox 
slugger David Ortiz was shot in the 
back by a gunman who mistook 
him for the real target, another 
man who was seated at the same 
table at an outdoor cafe, Domini¬ 
can officials said Wednesday. 

The Dominican Republic’s at¬ 
torney general and national po¬ 
lice director told reporters that 
the attempted murder was or¬ 
dered from the United States by 
Victor Hugo Gomez, an associate 
of Mexico’s Gulf Cartel. They said 
Gomez had hired a gang of kill¬ 
ers to eliminate his cousin, whom 
Gomez suspected of turning him 
in to Dominican drug investiga¬ 
tors in 2011. 

The cousin, Sixto David Fernan¬ 
dez, was seated with the former 
baseball star on the night of June 
9, when a gunman approached 
and fired a single shot at Ortiz, 
the officials said. Fernandez 
owned an auto-repair shop and 
was friends with Ortiz, according 
to Attorney General Jean Alain 
Rodriguez and Mqj. Gen. Ney 
Aldrin Bautista Almonte, direc¬ 
tor of the Dominican Republic’s 
national police. 


Ortiz remains hospitalized in 
Boston, where doctors have up¬ 
graded his condition from guard¬ 
ed to good. 

At least 11 people have been 
arrested in the case so far, rang¬ 
ing from the alleged gunman to 
a series of drivers and relatively 
minor accomplices. Rodriguez 
and Bautista said the case of mis¬ 
taken identity began when one 


of the accomplices shot a blurry 
photo of Fernandez seated at the 
Dial Bar and Lounge in an upscale 
section of Santo Domingo. In the 
photo, a white freezer obscures 
Fernandez’s lower body, making 
it look like he was wearing white 
pants when he was wearing black 
pants, officials said. 

“It was a badly lit photo taken 
minutes before the attack,” the 


chief prosecutor said. 

Ortiz was wearing white pants 
on the night of the shooting and 
law-enforcement officials said 
that the gunman, Rolfy Ferreyra, 
mistook him for the target and 
fired. 

Nonetheless, many Dominicans 
were skeptical that their coun¬ 
try’s most famous person, a 6- 
foot-3-inch man weighing around 
250 pounds, could be mistaken 
for Fernandez, who appeared to 
be far smaller with a lighter com¬ 
plexion in a photo provided by 
authorities. 

“He is big. He likes to attract 
attention,” said Daniel Pou, an 
independent consultant on public 
security. “He wears a lot of jew¬ 
elry. He’s flashy all around.” 

The alleged shooter is a skinny, 
tattooed 25-year-old whom US. 
prosecutors said is wanted on 
armed robbery and gun charges 
in New Jersey. His driver was 
captured immediately when he 
fell off the motorcycle he was try¬ 
ing to use to escape. 

Ferreyra and the other sus¬ 
pects were captured over the next 
few days. Ferreyra told report¬ 
ers from the window of a jail cell 
this week that he did not mean to 
shoot Ortiz, but fired at him in 


confusion over his clothing. 

Gomez, the alleged master¬ 
mind, is believed to be in the Unit¬ 
ed States and is being sought by 
the Drug Enforcement Adminis¬ 
tration, Bautista said, pointing to 
a report in which federal authori¬ 
ties identified Gomez as one of 
several suspects in a March 2019 
drug trafficking sting in Texas. 

The weapon used in the shoot¬ 
ing, a Browning Hi Power semi¬ 
automatic pistol, was buried in 
the garden of one of the suspect’s 
home and was later turned over to 
police by his mother, according to 
court documents obtained by The 
Associated Press. 

Also accused is Gabriel Alex¬ 
ander Perez Vizcaino, aka Bone, 
whom they say was hired by 
someone who is in prison on un¬ 
related charges to be the liaison 
between the hit men and the per¬ 
son who paid them. Authorities 
say Perez shared the picture of 
the target as he met the other sus¬ 
pects at a nearby gas station just 
minutes before the shooting. 

They said Perez then sold the 
cellphone used to plan the attack 
and to distribute a picture of the 
target to a woman for $180 so he 
could get rid of the evidence a day 
after the shooting. 
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Coaching career over 

Martin goes into retirement after 
Seminoles eliminated » cws, Page 59 
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Open ice 


Some of biggest stars 
might be on the move 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

E rik Karlsson had no wanderlust to 
test the free-agent market before 
re-signing in San Jose. 

“I never thought outside that 
box,” Karlsson said. “I’m happy that it 
didn’t get to that.” 

A handful of other teams aren’t so happy 
because the two-time Norris Trophy-win¬ 
ning defenseman would have been the best 
unrestricted free agent available. Karlsson 
signing a $92 million, eight-year contract 
with the Sharks is the first big off-ice de¬ 
velopment since St. Louis won the Stan¬ 
ley Cup because of all the ramifications it 
could have on the NHL offseason. 

With Karlsson off the board, any team 
looking for a No. 1 defenseman has to ei¬ 
ther hope veteran Alexander Edler doesn’t 
re-sign with the Canucks and win that bid¬ 
ding war or go the trade route. Salary-cap 
concerns for San Jose, Washington and 
a handful of other Cup contenders could 
open the door to some significant player 
movement even before free agency starts 
July 1. 

“I think there’s been more conversation, 
more communication between the GMs in 
the last month than maybe ever since I’ve 
been a GM,” San Jose’s Doug Wilson said 
Monday. “There’s so much competition, es¬ 
pecially for the high-end player.... There’s 
a lot of things going on.” 

SEE ONE ON PAGE 62 
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■ Lightning’s Kucherov 
takes home two trophies 
at NHL Awards, Page 62 



Shaban Athuman, Dallas Morning News, above, and Jeff Chiu, left/TNS and AP 


Above: The Nashville Predators’ RK. Subban, right, collides with the Stars’ Alexander Radulov during Game 4 of their first-round 
playoff series on April 17 in Dallas. Subban is one of the high-profile players who could be on the move ahead of the NHL Draft. 
Left: The San Jose Sharks wasted no time locking up defenseman Erik Karlsson, who signed an eight-year, $92 million contract. 



NFL, NCAA team up to improve safety ||||| |||||||| ||||||||||||||||| 
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Netherlands edges Canada, wins Group E 

Women’s World Cup, Page 61 























